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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 27, 1957 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to notice, Senator Frank 
Church (Idaho) presiding. 

Present: Senator Frank Church (Idaho). 

Present also: Mr. James H. Gamble, professional staff member. 

Senator Cuurcu. This hearing has been called by Senator Neuber- © 
ger, chairman of the Subcommittee on Indian Affairs, to receive testi- 
mony on S. 809, a bill to provide economic assistance to Indians. 

Because the majority leader has called a 10 o’clock meeting of the 
Senate this morning, Senator Neuberger was unable to preside at this 
meeting and has asked that I conduct the hearing in his place. 


The bill was introduced by Senator. Langer, for himself and other 
Senators. 


A copy of S. 809 will be inserted at this point in the record. 
(S. 809 is as follows :) 


{S. 809, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 
A BILL To provide economic assistance to the American Indians 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That it is the purpose of this Act to provide 
programs of assistance to the American Indian tribes and their members in the 
establishment upon Indian reservations of industries and other activities which 
will provide employment and otherwise improve the economic status of such 
Indians, and to provide programs for encouraging the establishment by private 
enterprise of industries and other activities on or near Indian reservations which 
will provide employment and otherwise improve the economic status of the 
Indians residing upon such reservation. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Interior (hereinafter referred to as “the Secre- 
tary”) is authorized to formulate and carry out programs designed to carry out 
the purposes of this Act. In carrying: out such programs the Secretary is author- 
ized— 

(1) to make loans or grants to Indian tribes for the establishment of 
tribal enterprises or activities designed to carry out the purposes of this Act: 

(2) to make or guarantee loans to individual Indians for the establishment 
by such individual Indians of enterprises or activities which, in the opinion 
of the Secretary, will aid in carrying out the purposes of this Act; 

(3) to make or guarantee loans to non-Indians for the establishment or 
expansion of enterprises or activities which, in the opinion of the Secretary, 
will aid in carrying out the purposes of this Act; 

(4) to furnish to Indian tribes or to individual Indians technical informa- 
tion and assistance necessary to enable them to establish and operate enter- 
prises and. activities designed to carry out the purposes of this Act. 

(b) Loans and grants under this Act shall be made upon such reasonable terms 
and conditions as the Congress shall approve.upon recommendation by the Secre- 
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tary including, in the case of loans to non-Indians, such assurances as may be 
necessary to guarantee preferred employment will be given to Indians in the 
operation of enterprises and activities established or expanded through loans 
made under this Act. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall transmit to the Congress during the month of 
January in each year a complete report of his activities under this Act during 
the preceding calendar year. 

Sec. 4. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of $200,000,000 
to be available until expended for carrying out the provisions of this Act. 


Senator Cuurcu. I understand that the Department of the Interior 
does not have a written report at this time to submit to the commit- 
tee, but that one will be forthcoming in the future. ao 

Mr. Rex Lee, Associate Commissioner, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
and Mr. Lewis Sigler, of the Solicitor’s Office, Department of the In- 
terior, are present. Unfortunately, Senator Langer is ill and cannot 
appear in behalf of this proposed legislation. 

However, his representative, Mr. Chumbris, is in the committee 
room and I will ask if he has a statement for Senator Langer to 
present at this time. 


STATEMENT OF PETER N. CHUMBRIS, ON BEHALF OF SENATOR 
WILLIAM LANGER, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA 


Mr. Cuumpris. Mr. Chairman, we had intended to present a pre- 
pared statement from Senator Langer this morning. However, the 
schedule at the hospital for Senator Langer was such yesterday that 
he did not have time to fully go over the statement for his approval. 

I ask permission to have his statement submitted within a few days 
and inserted in the record. 


Senator Cuurcu. That permission will be granted. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY WILLIAM LANGER IN Support oF 8. 809 


Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as I am at the Bethesda Naval Hospital for treat- 
ment, I am submitting to you, and the entire Indian Affairs Subcommittee of | 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the United States Senate, this 
statement in support of S. 809, through a member of my staff. 

In my opinion, this bill is one of the most significant and forward looking 
bills on Indian affairs that has come before the Congress of the United States. 
I want to say at the outset that, although I introduced this bill, I was joined by 
20 United States Senators in its introduction—all of whom are vitally concerned 
with the future of the American Indian. These gentlemen who are cospon- 
soring this bill with me come from States where there are Indian reservations, 
and they are well aware of the plight of the American Indian and the many 
problems with which he is faced. 

This bill is a simple bill. It provides for $2 hundred mi.ion to be used as 
a fund for grants or loans to encourage industry in areas in or near Indian 
reservations. 

Let us reflect. Testimony before the Congress of the United States and its 
committees and subcommittees, and before the Bureau of Indian Affairs in its 
many conferences around the country has revealed over and over again one 
very significant factor. That significant factor is that the Indian people do 
not have the opportunity to obtain sufficient employment to properly care for 
themselves and their families. The subcommittee to investigate juvenile de 
linquency of the United States, under the chairmanship of Senators Robert C. 
Hendrickson, Republican of New Jersey, and Estes Kefauver, Democrat of 
Tennessee, designated me as acting chairman to conduct hearings on Indian 
reservations throughout the United States. The subcommittee sent ques- 
tionnaires to public officials and Indian leaders in all areas where Indian reser- 
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vations were located. We conducted hearings and participated in conferences 
reaching the Indian population in all parts of the country. In these hearings, 
we heard testimony from governors, attorneys general, judges, United States at- 
torneys, and heads of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare of 
their respective States. We also heard from Federal officials dealing with mat- 
ters of Indian lands, loans to Indian ranch and farm properties. Also appear- 
ing before the subcommittee were various Federal, State, and local public 
officials, church and civic leaders, and representatives of organizations in- 
terested in the welfare of the American Indian. Lastly, and most important, 
we heard from tribal officials and Indian citizens. Among the very pertinent 
testimony that was submitted to the subcommittee was the significant fact 
that the Indian could not obtain gainful employment to support his family. 

In the report by the Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee to the Senate (p. 60, 
appendix 6) the annual average income of Indian families is indicated. These 
figures were obtained from answers to questionnaires submitted to the House 
of Representatives during the 82d Congress, 2d session, under House Report 
2503. 

Can you imagine an entire family—and most of them according to the record 
are large—receiving an annual income of $500? According to the figures in the 
subcommittee’s report the annual income for Indian families on the Standing 
Rock Indian Reservation in North Dakota is $500; at the Port Madison Reserva- 
tion in the State of Washington the annual income is $800; at the Pueblo Reser- 
vation in New Mexico the figure is $750; $750 at the San Carlos Reservation, 
Ariz.; and the figure is $775 at the Choctaw Reservation, Miss. At that 
time, on the Navaho Reservation in New Mexico, the average income per family 
was $300. Can we expect any family in the United States to maintain a decent 
standard of living on an annual income of $300 or even $800? Then, what has 
been the principal reason for the low incomes? The major answer is the in- 
ability of the American Indian to obtain gainful employment. I could belabor 
this point for hours, Mr. Chairman, but these facts are only too well known 
to you and to the members of this subcommittee. 

On behalf of the Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee, I authorized Peter 
Chumbris, the associate counsel of the subcommittee, to attend a 10-day con- 
ference at Dallas, Tex. At that conference, 120 leaders representing 40 Indian 
tribes in the States of Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, and Mississippi were called 
together by Commissioner Glenn L. Emmons to discuss the many and varied 
problems affecting the Indian people in those respective areas. Mr. Chumbris 
reported to me and the subcommittee that the most repeated demand by the 
Indian leaders was that the Indian people expressed the desire “to obtain stable 
and gainful employment so that they might become a self-sustaining people, 
and not depend any more than necessary on the services accorded by the Federal 
and State Governments.” 

Mr. Chairman, they further stated, “the only way that desire can be fufilled 
would be to encourage industry to go in or near Indian reservations, for as 
most of us know there is not now sufficient industry to provide jobs for the 
Indian people in the areas of the Indian reservations throughout the United 
States.” 

The statements given at the Dallas conference, regarding the need for industry 
to be brought to or near Indian reservations, were heard repeatedly by Com- 
missioner Emmons on his tour through the country conducting similar confer- 
ences as the one held in Dallas. 

Mr. Chairman, I had the privilege of working with State officials of North 
Dakota and the Congressional delegation from the State of North Dakota in 
encouraging the Bulova watch people to inaugurate a program of employing 
Indian people exclusively through the opening of the jewel bearing plant at 
Rolla. The success of this plant was a great milestone in the encouragement 
of industry in or near Indian reservations. The Indian Bureau has worked 
diligently in following such a plan and today there are plants employing ex- 
clusively Indian labor located at Gallup and Zuni, N. Mex.; Flagstaff and Casa 
Grande, Ariz.; Cherokee, N. C.; and Lame Deer, Mont. Plants to be established 
in Oklahoma, Wyoming, South Dakota, and on the McNary site near the border 
of the States of Washington, Oregon and Idaho are under consideration. The 
threat of closing the jewel bearing plant on December 31, 1956, by the Defense 
Department started a chain reaction which was heard throughout the United 
States. Indian leaders as well as public officials and interested Indian organi- 
zations contacted Senators and Congressmen and the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
in a plea to prevent the closing of the first plant that exclusively hired Indian 
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people. They feared it would have an adverse effect on the expansion of a 
program to bring industry to or near Indian reservations, and I do believe they 
were so correct in their thinking. 

_ The threat led to a conference held in my office on January 7, 1957, attended 
by Senators, or their representatives, from 11 States. A memorandum of that 
meeting will be submitted to you as an exhibit. 

The most important thing coming out of that meeting was the approval of a 
proposed bill to be submitted to the Senate to encourage a program of instituting 
industry in or near as many Indian reservations in the United States as found 
feasible. Accordingly. S. 809 was prepared to carry out that plan. 

Mr. Chairman, there is so much that can be said in support of this bill that 
it is impossible to do so in the 2 hours that have been allocated to the witnesses 
who desire to appear. I have received numerous resolutions from State legisla- 
tures, from chambers of commerce, and from many Indian tribes throughout the 
United States urging, very strongly, the passage of this legislation. For instance, 
an Indian leader, Alfred Smith, from North Dakota, writes, “the Senate bill S09 
which honorable Senators propose for the United States Indian would be the 
greatest help for the United States Indian ever received from the Government. 
We sincerely hope that our honorable Representatives will agree with S. 809 
and help us poor Indians.” 

The Indian affairs committee of the Anadarko Chamber of Commerce, of 
Anadarko, Okla. me sent a letter to the Oklahoma delegation and a copy to me of 
their position on S. 809 which is as follows: ' 

“In our opinion legislation of this type should have been enacted many years 
ago. The Indians, as we know them, have been and are a mistreated race. We 
as citizens and our Government have failed through the years to provide proper 
ways to help the Indian to be the kind of citizen that he should be. Money could 
not be spent for a better use or service than to find a way to develop within the 
reach of Indian labor so that the Indian could have the opportunity to earn 
an independent living. By these methods he would ultimately become an inde- 
pendent citizen and be able to compete with his neighbors and find a proper 
place in society. We recognize the unfortunate situation of the Indian here in 
Anadarko perhaps better than any other community in the country. There are 
thousands of Indians in this area that would make excellent workers or em- 
ployees in most any kind of industry. Such a move would not only help the 
Indians individually but would assist immeasureably in improving the social 
and economic situation in the community where they live.’ 

The above quotation points out the fact that Indians make excellent workers 
in most any kind of industry. This has been proven time and time again in 
North Dakota where the State employment department has testified before our 
subcommittee that the employers throughout the State have stated that the 
Indians have proven themselves as capable workers and maintain an excellent 
average daily attendance on the job. As an illustration, at the Jewel Bearing 
Plant at Rolla, N. Dak., there was only 3 percent turnover whereas in a similar 
industry in the New England area there was 100 percent turnover among the 
employees. 

This year, as in the past, the Congress will appropriate billions of dollars to 
take care of people outside of the United States of America. It is therefore 
incumbent upon the Congress of the United States to encourage a higher stand- 
ard of living and the right and ability to obtain decent -employment for all 
American Indians in this country. This is so, not only because it is our duty 
to people who are citizens of our great country, but because of the impact that 
it will have on peoples in foreign lands. 

An official of a country in the continent of Asia told one of our prominent 
Americans, “How do you expect to solve the plight of the many people in de- 
pressed areas around the world when you cannot solve the plight of the few 
hundred thousand Indians in your own country?” 

To be practical, let’s examine closely what impact our industrial plants will 
have on or near our Indian reservations. For example, the Jewel Bearing Plant 
at Rolla, N. Dak., now employs 150 Indians who previously had no opportunity 
for gainful employment. This means over a half million dollars a year will 
be earned by those 150 Indians which will place that money into circulation in 
that area. Not only will it aid the Indians but it will also stimulate business 
with the non-Indians who service the needs of the Indians in that.area. This 
pattern will follow in’ every area where there is inaugurated industry on or 
near Indian reservations throughout the United States. 

Since there are now 7 such industries established in or near Indian res- 
ervations, it means over $3 million earned by Indians would be placed in circula- 
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tion in their respective areas which normally would not have been earned by 
those particular people. So if there are a hundred such industries inaugurated 
on or near Indian reservations in the United States it would mean $50 million 
earned by American Indians and placed in circulation in their respective areas 
which heretofore was unavailable to the American Indians. 

Does that not appear to be good business? Particularly, would not the non- 
Indian as well as the Indian in those localities be benefited? Bear in mind that 
the funds that S. 809 will establish will be grants and loans so that the loans that 
are granted to induce industry to come in or near Indian reservations will be 
repaid just like any other loan. 

One of the significant changes in the Government’s policy toward the American 
Indian in recent years was the establishment of the relocation program where 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs has aided those Indians living on Indian reserva- 
tions who desire to obtain employment in the cities of Chicago, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles. The purpose of this program was to help those American In- 
dians who saw a greater future in the large city rather than remaining on the 
Indian reservation. However noble this program may be, it has not been able 
to alleviate the serious shortage of job opportunities to the Indians who remain 
on the reservation. The relocation program has been unable to absorb the vast 
number of Indians living on the reservation who are unable to obtain gainful 
employment. 

Another significant factor to be considered is, because of the inability of the 
Indians to find gainful employment near their home, it has become necessary for 
them to travel hundreds of miles away from their homes and families to obtain 
jobs, and in most instances these jobs are of temporary nature. This procedure 
has led. to many serious problems of Indian family life, and in numerous in- 
stances has resulted in women and children being technically deserted and being 
forced to live on various forms of Federal and State relief which runs into mil- 
lions of dollars. All of this could very easily be avoided if job opportunities were 
available to the American Indian near his home on the reservation. 

Approximately 30 percent of those Indians who have taken advantage of the 
relocation program have deserted their jobs and returned to the Indian reserva- 
tion for varying reasons. Those of the returning relocatee Indians who would 
be capable of obtaining gainful employment find no such job opportunities on or 
near the Indian reservation. Therefore, the $200 million or so much of it as is 
necessary to provide loans and grants to encourage industry on or near Indian 
reservations will help in rectifying this problem also. 

As has been stated previously, the more glaring problems affecting the Amer- 
ican Indian are his health, welfare, and education needs. We have learned from 
previous experience, when certain groups among us have improved in their finan- 
cial standard of living, their problems of health, welfare, and education have 
lessened. This principle will also apply to the American Indian. Give him a 
better standard of living and he will be in a position to request less aid for health, 
welfare, and education needs. I quote again from the Indian leader, “The Indian 
people express the desire to obtain stable and gainful employment so that they 
might become a self-sustaining people and not depend any more than necessary 
on the services accorded by the Federal and State Governments.” 

In closing, I most strongly urge this valuable legislation by.the committee 
of the passage by the Senate and the Congress of the United States of S. 809. 


Mr. Cuumprts. Senator Langer has asked me, however, to insert 
several exhibits into the rec ord and make a general statement to the 
subcommittee since I worked very closely w ‘ith him in many of the 
investigations by the Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee of the 
United States Senate where we went into Indian reservations in all 
areas of the country. 

Now, Senator Langer, in 1954, in October, started a series of hear- 
ings in ‘North Dakota which took in four Indian reservations and part 
of the Standing Rock Sioux Indian Reservation in South Dakota. 

The result of those hearings are incorporated in a report which I 
am going to submit for the committee files, and I make special em- 
phasis on pages 3 through 7, which deal with the economic factors 
affecting the Indian people on Indian reservations; pages 44 through 
48 are specific conclusions and recommendations by the subcommittee, 
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and pages 49 through 60 which are in the appendix which deal with 
certain exhibits, I believe will be of great interest to this subcom- 
mittee. 

I hand that document to you at this time. 

I also would like to introduce in the record the opening statement 
Senator Langer made to the Congress on the Senate floor when he 
introduced §S. 809 and I ask that that be incorporated in the record. 

Senator Cuurcn. The remarks will be incorporated in the record 
at this point. — 

(The remarks referred to follow :) 


[Congressional Record, January 23, 1957] 


Mr. President, this year, Congress will appropriate billions to take care of 
people outside of the United Statés of America. It is incumbent upon the 
Congress, therefore, to appropriate $200 million to properly service the needs 
of the American Indians living on reservations throughout the United States. 
It is a fitting commentary that year after year we are failing to appropriate 
sufficient sums to care for these native Americans as to their health, education, 
social welfare, employment, relocation, loans for housing, and chances to earn 
a decent income. 

The United States Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency 
has held hearings in four areas in North Dakota on or near the Standing Rock 
Indian Reservation—Forth Berthold Reservation, Turtle Mountain Reservation, 
and Fort Totten Indian Reservation. Hearings were also held in Phoenix, 
Ariz., and Palm Springs, Calif., which covered Indian reservations in New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, California, and part of Colorado, Utah, and Nevada. Further hear- 
ings were held in Montana affecting Indian tribes in Montana, Wyoming, and 
idaho. Proposed hearings in Washington, Oregon and Oklahoma had to be post- 
poned. Hearings before the Senate Indian Affairs Subcommittee and confer- 
ences held by Glenn Emmons, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, also revealed 
much evidence of conditions on Indian reservations. During the course of these 
hearings, much evidence was received in the form of testimony, charts, sched- 
ules and statistics pointing to the great needs and problems of the Indian people. 
A detailed report was submitted to the Congress on the findings and recom- 
mendations as a result of these hearings and other material gathered by the 
staff through research. 

However, it is necessary to briefly report on health, education, welfare, relo- 
eation, law and order, poor living conditions, low incomes, and the need for 
employment which makes it mandatory that this bill for $200 million to aid 
the economy of the Indians be seriously considered by the Congress of the 
United States. 

HEALTH 


In the field of health, we find that the Indians in practically every part of the 
country are suffering from chronic and contagious illnesses. Statistics show 
that the tuberculosis rate of the Indians is 121.1 per 100,000 as compared to 22.5 
per 100,000 of the total population of the United States. The pneumonia and 
influenza death rate among Indians is 114.9 per 100,000 as compared to 31.3 per 
100,000 of the total population. Further, it should be noted, that there were 
91.7 deaths of Indians under 1 year of age per 1,000 births, as compared to a rate 
of 31.5 per 1,000 live births of non-Indians. A survey of the Papago and Navaho 
Indians shows that the infant mortality rate in those two reservations was 
approximately 50 percent. The life expectancy of the American Indian is 17 
years as compared to the national average of 69 years. 

One of the greatest needs to improve the health conditions of the American 
Indian naturally is more money, hygienic facilities, and clinics. Dr. Shaw 
of the Health Branch of the Bureau of Indian Affairs has stated that in a 
recent program inaugurated in the State of Washington, astounding improve- 
ment was shown in the health of the Indians in that State. With comparable 
funds, that amazing improvement can be realized in the 25 remaining States 
that contain Indian reservations. 

EDUCATION 


It is unbelievable that in this country, where we take great pride in our public 
school educational system, that on the Navaho Reservation in the 1952-53 school 
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year, out of 28,000 children between the ages of 6 and 18, less than 6,000 attended 
school. With the passing of the Navaho-Hopi Rehabilitation Act, there are now 
22,751 children from the ages of 6 to 18 in school, and the remaining number who 
are not in school are expected to enroll within the next year or so. 

This is one perfect example of remarkable results when Congress acts to remedy 
a crying need, as it has done in its rehabilitation program for the Navaho and 
Hopi Tribes. Testimony on the Papago Reservation shows that 60 percent of 
the Papago Indians do not speak English. Statistics such as these are repeated 
on Indian reservations throughout the country. 


WELFARE 


One of the greatest needs on the Indian reservations is for expert community 
counselors and qualified welfare workers. Many State welfare departments are 
attempting to give service on reservations, but meager funds for this purpose 
result in a service which, where existent is on a “too little and too late” basis. 
Special Federal appropriations for the development of additional child-welfare 
services in Indian reservations would, in the long run, save the still larger sums 
which will be required to pay the costs which will be involved in caring for 
neglected youngsters grown into adult liabilities of the community. 

The Indian Bureau has pointed out that the child-welfare workers in many 
instances, are unable to do any counseling whatsoever, because of the limited 
staff. The main duties performed are only the processing of applications for 
welfare. 

RELOCATION 


Much has been said of the advantages of relocation of the American Indian 
from the overcrowded reservations to areas where they can obtain year-round 
employment and better housing. However, the program is grossly inadequate 
and the services rendered to the relocated families are ineffective because of the 
very small appropriation for such purposes. It is a known fact, that since the 
relocation program has started, there has been, in the past years on the various 
Indian reservations, such as increase in the bi.ti rate that the relocation 
program doesn’t noticeably reduce the number remaining on the reservations. 

Another great need in the relocation program is to assure the Indians who are 
relocated, that they will receive the services that are provided for them on the 
reservation until they are able to adjust themselves to their new environment. 
This would greatly reduce the number (30 percent) who return to the reserva- 
tions because of the lack of these services outside of the reservations. 


LAW AND ORDER 


One of the biggest problems on the Indian reservation is that of effective law 
and order. In a recent congressional report on Indian affairs, a very pertinent 
observation was made on law and order which gives a clear picture of the situa- 
tion on any Indian reservation. The need for adequate law and protection is 
urgent. While the tribes are making commendable effort to cope with the 
situation, much still remains to be done. The existing conditions contribute to 
lawlessness, a breakdown of morals and morale, and an increase in delinquency, 
which becomes a great burden upon the people. 

In 1951 the Indian Bureau requested of Congress and the Budget Bureau an 
appropriation of $1,400,000 for its law-and-order program. It was cut down 
to approximately $350,000. Imagine a law-enforcement program being cut 
down to approximately one-fourth of what it asks for. Imagine Washington, 
D. C., having a police force reduced by 75 percent in the face of increased need 
for protection. What could we expect here? Testimony from Police Officer 
Pat Nelson on the Navaho Indian Reservation revealed that they need 38 addi- 
tional police officers, plus 20 additional vehicles to transport them over the 
25,000 square miles they are supposed to cover. 

In North Dakota we found the same crying need for law-enforcement services. 
In a hearing before the subcommittee it was testified that one oflicer ta. es «are 


of all Indian reservations in Montana and part of Wyoming. Te.«timony 


divulged also that because of the insufficient funds for personnel and facilities, 
only the more serious offenses can be dealt with. 
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POOR LIVING CONDITIONS AND LOW INCOMES 


Testimony adduced in North Dakota, Arizona, California, and Montana, before 
the Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee pointed to the primitive living conditions 
under which the Indians live. Imagine a mother and father and 138 children 
living in a one-room cottage with no flooring, no utilities, no water, and no 
sanitation. 

It took only a little money appropriated by Congress in 1954 for the Ute Moun- 
tain and Southern Ute Tribes to make it possible for the Utes, in the southeastern 
corner of Colorado, to construct model three-bedroom bungalows for all the 
families. These homes are comparable to the fine homes that the average 
American workingman livesin. This is another indication of what an adequate 
appropriation from Congress can do for the betterment of the lot of American 
Indians. 

The low income level of the Indian is reflected in statistics which show that 
some Indian families receive an annual income from all sources as low as $400 
per family per year. One thousand two hundred dollars or more per family is in 
the minority. In comparable areas the non-Indian family’s income is usually 

2,500 or more per year. 

Certain Indian reservations have been fortunate, through Government and 
private activities, to be located near industries which afford year-round jobs 
for the Indian people. An extension of such a program is greatly needed to 
raise the income level of the average Indian family. 

At a meeting called jointly by Senator Young and myself on January 7, 1957, 
in my office, Senators and their representatives from 11 States met with repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Defense, Office of Defense Mobilization, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Department of Commerce; and two Senate subcommittees. 
There were two primary subjects of discussion: (1) A plan to bring more indus- 
trial plants to or near the various Indian reservations in the United States, and 
(2) to urge the continuing operation of the Turtle Mountain Ordnance Plant at 
Rolla, N. Dak., which hires almost exclusively Indian skilled labor in the produc- 
tion of jewel bearings for defense and other purposes. 

After fully discussing both of the above issues for nearly 3 hours, in summary 
these points were reached: (1) That the Indian people have proven themselves 
as capable, industrious, and have an excellent record of average daily attendance 
on the job. It was pointed out that at the Rolla jewel-bearing plant in North 
Dakota, the turnover of employees was only 3 percent whereas in a similar plant 
in Massachusetts of non-Indian labor, the turnover of employees was 100 percent. 
(2) That the Indian people contrary to some public belief, have adapted them- 
selves to a special type of skilled labor. (8) That there are now industrial plants 
that have been established on or near Indian reservations in Rolla, N. Dak., 
Gallup, N. Mex., Flagstaff, Ariz., Cherokee, N. C., Lame Deer, Mont., Casa Grande, 
Ariz., and Zuni, N. Mex. There are also under consideration plants in Oklahoma, 
Wyoming, and in the area in close proximity on the borders of Washington, 
Oregon, and Idaho on the McNary site. (4) That it was pointed out many Indian 
reservations have the facilities for industrial power availability of water includ- 
ing use of power, transportation, available sites for expansion, and a stable source 
of labor supply. (5) That the Indian leaders on all Indian reservations have 
expressed the desire for industrial plants to be brought in or near the Indian 
reservation to stabilize the economy of the Indian people. It not only will provide 
salaries for workers, but will aid other factors in the stabilizing of economy of 
these communities. At the same time it will permit Indians to obtain jobs near 
their reservations and near their families and cultures, rather than force them 
to go to large cities away from their families and traditions. This is especially 
significant since the relocation program cannot possibly absorb enough Indians 
to stabilize the economy of the Indian people living on the Indian reservations. 
(6) That the Indian people through their leaders have expressed the desire that 
they want to provide for themselves and their children by obtaining stable and 
gainful employment, so that they may become a self-sustaining people and not 
depend, any more than necessary, on the services accorded by the Federal and 
State Governments. Not only will they be more self-sustaining economically, but 
it will further establish in them the strong family and community pride that has 
always been a part of the Indian people. 

Summarizing the views on the reason for continuing the Rolla plant, other than 
those expressed above, it was pointed out: (1) That there are over 50 million 
jewel bearings needed to accommodate our defense needs in this country. (2) 
That we only have approximately 3,600,000 jewel bearings in storage at this time. 
(3) That the Rolla plant is the only available source of jewel bearings from 
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plants in this country. (4) That Russia produces over 200 million jewel bear- 
ings each year and they are not dependent upon outside sources for jewel bear- 
ings. (5) That Switzerland which is and has been a source of supply of jewel 
bearings to the United States, in the event of war, may be stopped in some 
fashion by Russia from either the production or the distribution of jewel bear- 
ings for the use of the United States. (6) That without question jewel bearings 
are an essential ingredient of almost all phases of our defense activities whether 
it be in the form of missiles, equipment, or transportation facilities. (7) That 
the differential in cost and ‘the quantity of production has reached the point 
where it is feasible for us to continue production at Rolla. 

Mr. President, the passage of this bill will be one of the most significant 
measures taken by Congress, to date, in the administration of Indian affairs. 
The signatures of the distinguished Senators cosponsoring this bill are evidence 
of its importance to the welfare of our Indian citizens. So that other Senators 
may join in cosponsoring this bill, it will be laid on the table for 4 days for such 
purpose. 

Mr. Cuumpris. Now, the problem of the economy of the Indian 
people is a most serious one and I believe that the Senators on the 
Interior Committee are very well familiar with it because they come 
from States where there are many Indian residents in that specific 
State. 

But for the record one of the approaches to handling the problem 
of the economy of the Indians was to try to bring industry in or near 
Indian reservations. 

Senator Langer, with the help of the congressional delegation from 
North Dakota and with State officials from the State of North Dakota, 
one of whom is here with us this morning, Mr. John Hart, the Indian 
affairs commissioner for the State of North Dakota, induced the 
Bulova Watch people to go to Rolla, N. Dak., and inaugurate a new 
program in bringing industry to that particular area. 

These people hired 150 Indians, and it is hoped that it will be 
increased to 200 Indians. They specialize in the production of jewel 
bearings. 

That may seem like a small thing when you hire 200 people on a 
reservation, but the Turtle Mountain Indians have a very low annual 
income per family. I think it runs about $600 per year. 

We have had testimony that there are as many as 14 or 15 people 
ina family. You can imagine 15 people living on an annual income 
of $600. 

Testimony at our various hearings throughout the United States 
indicated that there was very little money “that the Indian people 
had within a given community. For instance, I have here an exhibit 
which I want to introduce, from the Lewistown (Mont.) Daily News, 
in which the sheriff of Rolette County, where this plant exists, shows 
that there has been a tremendous decrease in drinking and juvenile 
delinquency on that reservation since the jewel- -bearing plant was 
inaugurated. ~ 

I would like to present that for introduction into the record. 

Senator Cuurcu. The exhibit will be included in the record at 
this point. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


[Lewistown Daily News, Wednesday, March 21, 1956] 


As We See Ir—DRINKING AND DELINQUENCY DECLINE AMONG NortH DAKOTA 
INDIANS AS RESULT OF NEW INDUSTRY 


Drinking among Indians and delinquency among their children has been a 
much discussed subject in Montana. 


95641—57—_—2 
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Not that these problems are exclusively Indian—they’re not, as everyone 
knows they also much concern whites, everywhere in the Nation as well as in 
Montana. 

This editorial discusses drinking among Indians, and delinquency among their 
children, because of the remarkable progress that has been made in lessening 
these problems at the Turtle Mountain Reservation near Rolla, N. Dak., since 
the establishment there a few years ago of a jewel-bearing plant by Bulova. 

The company had been asked to come in to provide employment for idle Indians. 
-. The Lewistown Daily News has taken a great interest in this plant because 
of the fine precedent it has established. 

It has proven that Indians are able and faithful workers once they are given 
the chance. It has demonstrated that certain types of industry may be estab- 
lished, with much success, on or adjoining Indian reservations. It reveals that 
this means can be used effectively in enabling Indians to become useful, pros- 
perous, and self-supporting citizens even though living on reservations where 
there had previously been little opportunity. 

Now there are two new and equally pleasing revelations as a result of the 
Rolla plant. Drinking among Indians has tapered off considerably, and de- 
linquency among Indian children has decreased about 60 percent. 

The authority for this startling statement is Clarence Johnson, sheriff of 
Rolette County, where the Turtle Mountain Reservation is located. 

Since a letter he wrote on the subject is so revealing, and offers so much hope 
for the Indians if similar developments can be secured on or adjoining Montana 
reservations, the Daily News reprints the entire letter as follows: 


Roixia, N. DaK., February 3, 1956. 
Mrs. STANLEY SAUGSTAD, 


Minot, N. Dak. 


Dear Mrs. Sauestap: The juvenile delinquency on the Turtle Mountain Indian 
Reservation among the Indian people has decreased about 60 percent in the 
past 2 years. I have figures to this effect. I think the reason for these figures 
is the employment in the jewel-bearing plant, which is located here in Rolla, 
N. Dak. 

When John H. Hart, who is an attorney in Rolla and also exeeutive secretary 
of the North Dakota Indian Affairs Commission, began working to get a factory 
of some sort for these people to work in, he had to make several trips to Wash- 
ington, D. C., in order to get something built for them. After much work on his 
part, the jewel-bearing plant was built in Rolla, and it has proven to be the most 
wonderful thing that has ever happened to the Indian people in this area. The 
first year there were only about 60 people employed in the plant, but a year later 
an addition was built. I talked to Mr. Anderson, superintendent of the plant, 
and he states that they now have 136 employees, nearly all Indians. They 
expect to employ more soon. The starting salary now is $1 per hour. It is a 
busy little factory ; everyone comes to work at 8 a.m. Some bring their lunches 
with them and others eat at the local cafes. They also have some bus service 
and others drive their own cars to work. 

We have about 5,000 Indians living on the Turtle Mountain Indian Reservation. 
Before the jewel plant started, we had all sorts of trouble. Things were unor- 
ganized and nearly all the Indian families were on some type of welfare help, 
either through grants from the Indian agency at Belcourt or through the county 
welfare program. This was all being done to keep them in existence, but the 
homelife among the people was getting to be a critical situation. There was 
nothing to keep the family together, and because there was no work in the imme- 
diate area the husband or wife could leave the home at any time. No one had any 
responsibilities in providing necessities for the home. Many homes were broken 
up this way; therefore it caused hardships to the children and quite naturally, it 
did not help the juvenile-delinquency problem. 

I have personally visited the homes of these people, both before and after their 
employment at the jewel-bearing plant. I find that the homes are now more stable 
because of self-support and hard work. Although the salaries are not large, 
planning in the home is fairly good. They manage with what they get. For 
instance, the families take their children to a show once or twice a week and pos- 
sibly to some other social gathering once or twice weekly as well. A certain 
amount of security has now come into the homes. I absolutely think there is less 
drinking among those who are employed, because they have their jobs to think of 
and they know they have to get up early to get tothem. If, as in most cases, the 
wife works, the husband has to gather wood and take care of the household while 
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his wife is away for the day. This works out fine. Before,-the children were 
left alone a good deal of the time. Much drinking and dancing was carried on in 
the homes until all hours of the night. The younger people saw all this and 
naturally followed the same routine, and as a result they would be constantly 
missing school. 

I have noticed that, since the plant was opened, the homes are in better con- 
dition and the people have better furnishings in their homes. This all has a lot 
to do with juvenile delinquency in as far as the parents now have taken back the 
responsibility of their families, which in my estimation was their biggest problem 
to begin with. 

The Indian people have received too freely from the different welfare agencies, 
and for this reason they have lost their sense of responsibility. I fully realize 
that the welfare agencies are doing a fine job in helping those who are in need 
of their services. But the point is this: When families are receiving assistance, 
a case worker is sent to their homes to survey their needs, to arrange for any 
medical program that might be necessary for different members of their families, 
and, in short, to solve all their problems for them. In these cases, they no 
longer have to think for themselves and that is why I feel that they had lost 
their sense of responsibility. 

After these people become employed in places such as the jewel-bearing plant, 
they have the satisfaction of earning their own money and they learn to manage 
with what they have. Therefore, they take over the responsibility for their 
families and create more secure homes. This has proven very helpful in con- 
trolling juvenile delinquency in this area. 

I have been here over 3 years and have experienced what I am writing. Thank 
you. 

Yours very sincerely, 
CLARENCE JOHNSON, 
Sheriff of Rolette County, Rolla, N. Dak. 

There is reason for real encouragement from Sheriff Johnson’s observations. 

A better opportunity and life for Indians; a better break for their children. 

Bulova deserves credit for its taking a chance and pioneering in bringing 
industry to the Indians. 

The Indians on the Turtle Mountain Reservation have proven overwhelmingly 
what they can and will do when they have the chance. So here is an achieve- 
ment—a guide as to what can be done on other reservations. 

Carl Beck, of the Indian Service, is working hard and efficiently on trying to 
secure other industries for Indian reservations. He, and the program, deserve 
the support of all of us in Montana, and particularly in the communities near 
Indian reservations. Indians and whites alike will benefit greatly from continued 
development along this line. 


Mr. Cuumpris. The State of North Dakota, realizing the impor- 
tance of the Rolla jewel-bearing plant, has memorialized Congress 
with a recent House resolution which I wish to present. for the record 
at this time. 

The State of Montana, on the same basis, has introduced 2 House 
joint memorials, 1 No. 14 and 1 No. 6, memorializing Congress to do 
everything to aid employment on Indian reservations and to encourage 
industry on or near Indian reservations. 

Senator Cuurcu. These memorials will be inserted in the record 
at this point in the order that the witness has submitted them. 

(The memorials referred to follow :) 


34TH LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF NORTH DAKOTA 


House CoNncurRENT ResoLuTION V 


A CONCURRENT RESOLUTION Petitioning the Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation authorizing a study and investigation into the feasibility of establishing 
additional manufacturing enterprises adjacent to Indian reservations in this State 


Whereas the establishment of a jewel-bearing plant adjacent to the Turtle 
Mountain Indian Reservation has provided much-needed job opportunities for 
Indians residing in the area and has brought into productivity a formerly un- 
utilized labor force and has thereby been an aid to the general economy of the 
area and to the wealth of the Nation; and 
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Whereas the employment records of the jewel-bearing plant located adjacent 
to the Turtle Mountain Indian Reservation, show that absenteeism and turnover 
among Indian employees are lower than the national average for similar in- 
dustries; and 

Whereas the locating of such enterprises adjacent to Indian reservations is a 
positive act of providing social and economic opportunities for rehabilitation of 
and self-help for Indians; and 

Whereas the establishment of such enterprises adjacent to Indian reservations 
has proved to be beneficial to the Indians residing on and near such reservations, 
to the State of Nort! Dakota, and to the United States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the iiouse of Representatives of the State of North Dakota (the 
Senate concurring therein), That the Congress of the United States is hereby 
memorialized and respectfully petitioned to enact proper legislation to provide 
for a thorough investigation and affirmative encouragement for such self- 
rehabilitating projects which will result in the elimination of dependency and the 
establishment of a substantial self-supporting status for Indian people; be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution, properly authenticated, be sent by 
the secretary of state to the President of the United States, the presiding of- 
ficers of each of the Houses of the Congress of the United States, to the Secretary 
of Interior of the United States, the Director of Defense Mobilization, and to 
each of the members of the North Dakota congressional delegation. 


MonTANA House JorntT MemMorrIAL No. 14 


A JOINT MEMORIAL of the Senate and House of Representatives of the State of Mon- 
tana to the Congress of the United States; Senator James E. Murray, of Montana; 
Senator Mike Mansfield, of Montana; Congressman Lee Metcalf, of Montana; Con- 
gressman LeRoy Anderson, of Montana; the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
of the United States Senate; the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the 
United States House of Representatives; and the Secretary of the Interior, Fred B. 
Seaton, requesting that the Congress of the United States, and the Members of the 
House of Representatives and Senate, Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, and the 
Secretary of the Interior, Fred B. Seaton, recognize the Federal responsibility in assist- 
ing and providing reasonable job opportunities and necessary financial assistance in 
cooperation with the State of Montana and the counties thereof, for Indian people, 
regardless of where they reside within the State of Montana, and requesting further 
that appropriate action be taken to insure that Indian people receive employment pref- 
erence in connection with all contracts involving the use of labor on Indian reservations 


Wheres many of the Indian tribes placed on reservations in Montana, by con- 
gressional action, once lived, owned, and controlled the Great Plains area and 
the entire Northwest, but in compliance with the will of Congress, as evidenced by 
treaty, custom, and statute, such Indian people were placed on reservations with- 
in the State of Montana; and 

Whereas, under such treaties, customs, and Federal laws, the primary respon- 
sibility for management of Indian problems has, and now does, rest with the 
Federal Government; and 

Whereas lack of employment opportunities on Montana reservations has 
caused, and is now causing, numerous Indians to leave their reservations, where 
they are still unable to obtain gainful employment ; and 

Whereas many of these people are not economically, socially, nor emotionally 
stable, and, as a consequence, have suffered and are suffering great hardship 
and poverty, and have created and are creating extreme social and welfare prob- 
lems to the State of Montana and the cities, towns, and counties thereof; and 

Whereas, with knowledge, acquiescence, and, in many cases, by direct acts of 
the Department of Interior, federally supervised contracts on Indian reserva- 
tions have been, and are being, executed in such a manner as to deliberately 
avoid furnishing Indian people employment opportunities in or near their 
reservations, which contracts could afford these Indians a means of earning 
money to support themselves and their families; and 

Whereas this condition has caused and is causing undeserved embarrassment 
and disgrace to all the citizens of Montana, Indian and non-Indian alike: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the 35th Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana of 
1957, now in session (the senate and house of representatives concurring), do 
recommend to the Congress of the United States, the Members of the House of 
Representaitves and Senate, the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, and the 
Secretary of Interior, Fred B. Seaton, that they more fully recognize the Federal 
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responsibility in assisting and providing reasonable job opportunities and nec- 
essary financial assistance and cooperation with the State of Montana, and the 
- counties thereof, to Indian people regardless of where they reside within the 
State of Montana; and it is further recommended that action be taken to pro- 
vide adequate employment opportunities for Indians by providing that the Indian 
people receive employment preference in connection with all contracts which in- 
volve use of labor on Indian reservations; be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this memorial be submitted by the Secretary of the 
State of Montana to the Congress of the United States, Senator James E. 
Murray, Senator Mike Mansfield, Congressman Lee Metcalf, and Congressman 
LeRoy Anderson, the chairman of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs of the United States Senate, the chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the United States House of Representatives, and to the 
Honorable Fred B. Seaton, Secretary of the Interior. 


MontTANA HovusE JOINT MEMORIAL NO. 6 


A JOINT MEMORIAL of the Senate and House of Representatives of the State of Montana 
to the Congress of the United States; Senator James E. Murray, of Montana; Senator 
Mike Mansfield, of Montana; Congressman Lee Metcalf, of Montana; Congressman 
LeRoy Anderson, of Montana; the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the 
United States Senate; the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the United 
States House of Representatives; and the Secretary of the Interior, Fred B. Seaton, 
requesting that the Congress of the United States make a thorough study of the effect 
of promoting off-reservation migration upon the American Indians’ family life; the 
advisability of extending family-assistance programs to Indians away from reserva- 
tions; the educational development of the relocated Indian child; the development of 
job opportunities at or near reservations; the development of Indian property resources ; 
and the equal participation for all Indians in Federal services, such as the Indian 
Branch of Public Health Service 


Whereas the Enabling Act of the State of Montana, as well as numerous 
treaties between the United States Government and Indian tribes, many stat- 
utes and agreements specifically reserve to the Congress of the United States the 
jurisdiction over Indians; and 

Whereas the changes in residence from reservations to cities for one-third and 
more of Montana’s Indians have given rise to conflicts in the administration 
of needed services ; and 

Whereas, in an age of automation, the Indian is found far behind the gen- 
eral population in job preparedness, education, general heaith, and level of 
income: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolwed by the Thirty-fifth Legislative Assembly of Montana of 1957, now in 
session (the Senate and House of Representatives concurring), Do recommend to 
the Congress of the United States a thorough study of the following: (1) The 
effect of promoting off-reservation migration upon the Indians’ family life and 
the advisability of extending the usual reservation family-assistance program 
to Indians away from reservations through the ordinary city-county channels 
of welfare; (2) the educational development of the relocated Indian child; 
(3) the development of job opportunities on and near reservations so that there 
will be the least disruption of family life; (4) the development of Indian prop- 
erty resources and of housing; (5) the equal participation for all Indians 
in such special Federal services as the Indian Branch of the Public Health 
Service ; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be submitted by the secretary of the 
State of Montana, to the Congress of the United States; Senator James E. 
Murray and Senator Mike Mansfield, of Montana ; Congressman Lee Metcalf and 
Congressman LeRoy Anderson, of Montana; the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the United States Senate; the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the United States House of Representatives; and to the Hen- 
orable Fred B. Seaton, Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. Cuumprts. There is an editorial, Opportunity for Our Area, 
from the Devils Lake Journal. I specifically point to one paragraph, 
where it says: 

As long as the Indian lacks that opportunity it will prick the conscience of 


responsible members of society who believe that every man should be given a 
chance to provide for himself and his family. 


And I would like to have the editorial inserted into the record. 
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Senator Cuurcu. The editorial will be inserted in the record at 
this point. 


(The editorial referred to follows :) 


[Devils Lake Journal] 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR OUR AREA 


Employment for Indians was the topic of discussion at a recent session of the 
industrial committee of the Devils Lake Chamber of Commerce with officials of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Carl Beck, recently appointed assistant to the United States Indian Commis- 
sioner, was most encouraging as he touched on the opportunities of attracting 
an electronics industry to an area adjacent to the Fort Totten Reservation. 

He was quick to emphasize that Indian workers excel in those qualities which 
are most needed for the production of electronics items. As has been found at 
the Turtle Mountain ordnance plant at Rolla, where jewel bearings are being 
made, Indians have a particular aptitude for work requiring patience, good eye 
sight, and manual dexterity. 

Of course, there must be more than talk if employment opportunities are to be 
provided for Fort Totten Indians. Further effort must be made to interest indus- 
trialists in the Devils Lake area. 

If necessary, the people of Devils Lake and surrounding communities must sell 
their area to those looking for new places to relocate. They must offer induce- 
ments which differ from those of competing communities. 

Perhaps it will mean the offer of a building without rent, tax advantages, or 
some other form of assistance to help the relocated industry take root and grow. 

By attracting industry to this area, an important contribution will be made 
to the welfare of the Indian population. Unaccustomed to life off the reserva-. 
tion, the Indian will be able to continue to make his home there while obtaining 
a livelihood for his family. 

He will become stable in his living habits with the responsibility of a job near 
to his place of residence. Many Indians have found it difficult to adjust to life 
off the reservation. Although some have left under the relocation program, 
others have returned to their former homes. 

Devils Lake also will benefit because it serves as a trading center for the reser- 
vation and increased income for the Indians will benefit local business and pro- 
fessional men. 

Of course, officials also believe that providing employment opportunities has its 
humanitarian aspect in that opportunities to make a living are so urgently needed 
on our reservations. 

As long as the Indian lacks that opportunity, it will prick the conscience of 
responsible members of society who believe that every man should be given a 
chance to provide for himself and his family. 

Devils Lake will want to work closely with the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
other agencies interested fin Indian employment, which would be of mutual benefit 
to both the Indian and his white neighbor. 


Mr. Cuumerts. There is another article from the Winner Advocate, 
which refers to Carl Beck’s visit to the city to help industry get started. 
He is an assistant to the Commissioner of the Bureau of Indian A ffairs, 
who is in charge of the industrialization program. 

I would like to have that inserted in the.record. 

Senator Cuurcn. The article will be inserted in the record at this 
point. 

(The article referred to follows :) 


[Winner Advocate, Winner, 8S, Dak., January 26, 1956] 


Cart Beck Vistts WINNER To HELP Get INDUSTRY STARTED 


DEPARTMENT, TRIBE, COMMUNITY MUST COOPERATE 


Carl Beck, special assistant to Indian Affairs Commissioner Emmons, and 
working on the Indian industrial program, was in Winner Wednesday afternoon 
and Thursday morning of last week to survey the local situation. 
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He came to Winner from Los Angeles, Calif., where he scored the first two 
victories in his program last week. In that area, the Indian affairs department 
was successful in bringing together 2 manufacturers and communities and tribes 
to establish 2 plants—1 at Gallup, N. Mex., and 1 at Winslow, Ariz. 

_ As Mr. Beck outlined the department’s program to the local people, it appears 
this is the first real approach to the problem of training the Indian people to make 

a living for themselves in the three generations the Government has been handling 
the affairs of the Indian. 

Since the program is in the planning stage, it is not known whether it will work, 
but those who have lived in this area for years feel “‘it is the first sensible approach 
the Government has made to whip the problem.” 

Basically the plan is to encourage Indians to make a livelihood by working 
in industry. Before they can do this, they must be trained. 

To get a manufacturer to establish a plant in a territory where there is 
Indian employment would be almost an impossibility if there is not some 
special incentive. Part of the reason is these areas do not have transportation 
facilities to compete with other industrial areas. 

Because of this handicap, Mr. Beck concentrated his efforts on the electronics 
industry, which has little transportation requirements. What’s more, Indians 
are particularly adept with their hands, a necessary skill in this type of work. 
One further point in favor of this industry is the fact that last year it leaped 
into third place in the national picture, exceeded only by steel and auto manu- 
facturing. 

The Indian affairs department has worked out some special incentives to help 
get the job done. A policy statement at the Cabinet level has been obtained 
stating that the Defense Department prefers to award contracts to firms par- 
ticipating in the Indian employment program. What this means is that a 
plant in an area such as Winner stands an excellent chance of keeping busy 
with defense work. The other incentive is that the department can help the 
industry train key Indian personnel in the parent plant. 

Other assistance given by the department is having Mr. Beck search out firms 
to participate in this program and pointing out to them the promotional possi- 
bilities of products manufactured by Indians—which is a magic promotional 
word in this country. 

Mr. Beck said that was as far as the department could assist. The rest of 
it is up to the community and the tribe. He said he felt the most satisfactory 
arrangement was for the community and the tribe to participate in solving their 
mutual problem—and that is the way it is being done in most places. 

In most instances, it is necessary to offer an industry at least a building to get 
them into a community. That is being done by hundreds of towns seeking 
industry to locate, and no doubt is the minimum in this program. Mr. Beck 
pointed out that this might look like a lot to the community, but when you look 
at it from the manufacturer’s viewpoint, it isn’t too much. The $300 or $400 a 
month saved in rent is eaten up in a hurry by added communications costs neces- 
sary in operating a plant away from the parent plant. 

He suggests that the best way to offer this inducement is for the community 
and the tribe to cooperate in making the building available. 

Rolla, N. Dak., has the best example of what can be done by a small industry 
to whip the unemployment problem and raise the standard of living of the 
Indian. The jewel bearing plant there has been in operation several years, and 
reports are that it has been an outstanding success in raising the living standard 
and bettering the community. Folks there are mighty happy about the results. 
As for absenteeism, the Rolla plant has the lowest rate of any manufacturing 
plant in the watch industry, which proves the point. Mr. Beck believes that if a 
person has a good job he’s happy and lives a normal life, and if he doesn’t have 
. a job he’s unhappy. 

First step facing Winner, if it wishes to bring a plant here, is to work out the 
inducement. Mr. Beck believes he will have some electronics manufacturers 
ready to view the Winner setup when spring comes, if Winner is ready. 


Mr. Cuumpris. There will be many witnesses who will testify as 
to many aspects of this particular bill, and Senator Langer’s state- 
ment will cover that:also. 

I just want to refer to one thing that he asked me to refer to, 
and that is the conference that was held in Dallas, Tex., from De- 
cember 3 through 13, wherein Commissioner Emmons called together 
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the Indian tribal leaders from the States of Oklahoma, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and Mississippi. There were over 120 tribal leaders there, 
and they sat down around a table and discussed specifically the funda- 
mental problems affecting the Indian concerning education, health, 
welfare, the opportunity of gainful employment, how they could 
help their economy, school lunches. They ran the whole gamut. 

I have here a transcript of part of those proceedings that I would 
like to submit to the subcommittee for its information. I know that 
Jim Gamble is very busy, but I think he will enjoy reading the words 
- from the mouths of these Indian chiefs ‘as they sat around and con- 
ducted their own meeting without the help of any Federal officials 
or State officials. 

Senator Cuurcn. As I understand it, you want this to be made 
available to the members of the committee for their own study? 

Mr. Cuumerts. That is right. We have another copy, so that will 
be for your use. 

Senator Cuurcu. Very well. 

Mr. Cuumeris. Now, time and time again the most significant thing 
that came out of that meeting was that we want the opportunity 
of getting jobs, permanent jobs. We want the opportunity of the 
young people on our reservation to be able to go to work and earn a 
living to take care of our people, and, also, the opportunity for our 
children as they get out of school to be able to get a job. 

‘Senator Cuurca. Mr. Chumbris, at this point, for purposes of the 
record, could you explain in your own words how this bill would 
facilitate the employment of Indians so that they can support them- 
selves in a better way than they have before? 

Mr. Cuumpris. Yes. As I illustrated earlier, the Rolla plant was 
the first plant that exclusively hired Indian people. It was brought 
in by officials of the State of North Dakota with the aid of the con- 
gressional delegation. 

That means that 150 to 200 Indian people on that reservation will 
have the opportunity to have full-time employment, something they 
never had before. 

Using that as an example, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, under 
Commissioner Emmons and with Mr. Carl Beck, whom I mentioned 
earlier, went around the country and observed areas where similar 
types of plants could be brought in or near an Indian reservation. 

Since that time they have encouraged industry to go to Gallup, 
N. Mex.; Flagstaff, Ariz.; Cherokee, N. C.; Lame Deer, Mont.; Casa 
Grande, Ariz.; Zuni, N. Mex. 

There is also a plant that is going to be brought into eastern Okla- 
homa. There is a plant that is being considered for South Dakota, 
which is incorporated in that newspaper release. There is a plant 
that will be brought near the McNary site, which will be in close 
proximity to the States of Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, which 
covers your State, which will aid some of the Indians in your area. 

Senator Cuurcu. May I ask at this point if these plants have been 
built entirely with private capital ? 

_ Mr. Cxuumprts. The Rolla plant, I understand, is with private 
capital. 

Now, the Indian Bureau—and I think Commissioner Lee would be 
in a better position to bring that out—what they do is go to a certain 
Indian reservation and. they say, “We can bring an industry in or near 
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your reservation. This industry will require a building, because they 
don’t want to go lay out a lot of capital to construct it and the project 
not be successful. If you have money to build a building they will 
rent the building from you.” 

Sometimes the tribes have sufficient funds; some tribes have 2 or 3 
million dollars in reserve and are able to construct a building and rent 
it to the manufacturer who is coming in. 

Now, every reservation does not have that capital to construct a 
building. So this bill, which will either make grants or loans to the 
Indian tribe or to Indian individuals or to a company, to be able to 
go in there for the purpose of hiring exclusively Indian people. 

Now, that isthe plan. We have seven in operation. 

Of course, that is not quite enough. Senator Langer said he would 
like to see a hundred. I think you were at the meeting in his office 
when he said he would like to have it increased from 7 to 100. If 
you had 100 such plants exclusively hiring Indians it would help a 
great deal. 

We only have 430,000 Indians in this country. Of the 430,000 In- 
dians, I would say one-third of them, it has been estimated, are fairly 
self-supporting. So that leaves us the other two-thirds who are sup- 
porting themselves in varying degrees, down to the point where some 
of them are just starving to death, as some of these stories indicate by 
Carl Rowan, who wrote 15 articles in the Minneapolis Tribune, which 
I think will be presented to the subcommittee. So if we had a hundred 
such industries throughout the various reservations it would tremen- 
dously aid the economy. 

I would like to quote just a bit from what one of the Indian leaders 
stated : 


The Indian people, through their leaders, have expressed the desire that they 
want to provide for themselves and their children by obtaining stable and gain- 
ful employment so that they may become a self-sustaining people and not depend 
any more than necessary on the services accorded by the Federal and State 
Governments. Not only will they be more self-sustaining economically, but it 
will further establish in them the strong family and community pride that has 
always been a part of the Indian people. 

We believe that as they improve economically many of their ills, 
their welfare problems, their health problems, education, will improve. 

We have public schools for the Indian children, but because of the 
economy, because of their health problems, and sometimes because of 
their welfare problems they cannot be taken care of in public schools 
and are being sent away to boarding schools maybe 2 or 3 States away 
from their original home. So by aiding the economy you are aidmg 
many of the ills that confront the Indian people. 

Now, I just want to bring out one further thing and that is when 
this Rolla plant was threatened with closure on December 31, I think 
that that was a fine thing because it aroused the Indian leaders 
throughout the country. It aroused the State officials; they wired 
their Congressmen and Senators in Washington. 

As a result, we had this meeting on January 7, which you attended 
with Senators from 11 States. As a result of that particular meet- 
ing, not only was a letter written to the Secretary of Defense, which 
prevented the closing of the Rolla plant, which is now a fact, but 
most important this bill came out of the discussion of that particular 
meeting that day. 
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I think that others are going to testify on how much money is 
needed to construct plants in various areas. I think Commissioner 
Lee has some information on that, although he does not have the 
overall statement necessary at this particular time. 

I cannot impress upon the subcommittee strongly enough the im- 
portance of this particular bill. I think it is one of the most pro- 
gressive bills that have been introduced in the Senate. That is the 
thinking of Senators from the States where there are Indians. 

I want to impress upon the subcommittee another important thing 
that public information is very, very important in this particular 
matter, how we are going to get the reaction to the people all over the 
country so that States in the East, where Indians do not reside, can 
become sufficiently aroused to the need of this particular legislation 
which we believe will help the economy and in turn will prevent mil- 
lions of dollars of expenditures 10 or 15 years from now, because as 
they are aided economically, just like other segments of our popu- 
lation in the United States, the foreign groups that have come in, 

ou have seen as they have improved themselves economically many 
of the problems they faced in their. earlier years have been wiped 
away. 

I believe the same thing will apply to the Indian people. You im- 
prove their economic condition ae you will improve many of the 
problems that face them. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you very. much, Mr. Chumbris. We ap- 
preciate your testimony this morning. 

Mr. Cuumpris. I would like to have this memorandum of our 
meeting that day inserted in their record. 

Senator Cuurcu. It will be inserted in the record immediately 
following your remarks. 

Mr. Cuumepris. Thank you. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


MEMORANDUM ON MEETING HELD IN THE OFFICE OF SENATOR LANGER ON JANUARY 
7, 1957, PERTAINING TO INDUSTRIES ON INDIAN RESERVATIONS 


At a meeting called jointly by Senator Langer and Senator Young, of North Da- 
kota, on January 7, 1957, in Senator Langer’s office, Senators and their repre- 
sentatives from 10 States met with representatives of the Department of Defense, 
Office of Defense Mobilization, Department of the Interior, Department of Com-— 
merce, and 2 Senate subcommittees. There were two primary subjects of dis- 
cussion: (1) A plan to bring more industrial plants to or near the various Indian 
reservations in the United States; and (2) to inquire into the feasibility of 
continuing operation of the Turtle Mountain ordnance plant at Rolla, N. Dak., 
which hires almost exclusively Indian skilled labor in the production of jewel 
bearings for defense and other purposes. 

The following Senators appeared in person: Senator Chavez, of New Mexico; 
Senator Church, of Idaho; Senator Anderson, of New Mexico; Senator Mundt, 
of South Dakota; Senator Morse, of Oregon; Senator O’Mahoney, of Wyoming; 
Senator Young and Senator Langer, of North Dakota. Representatives of Sen- 
ators attending the meeting were as follows: Charles E. Munson, of Senator 
Barrett’s office; Vic Reinemer, of Senator Murray’s office; Herb Kirstein, of 
Senator Wiley’s office; Ray Dockstader, of Senator Mansfield’s office; Wilson 
Hefner, of Senator Wiley’s office; Earl Reynolds, of Senator Dworshak’s office; 
Ken Gunthner, of Senator Case’s office; W. E. O’Brien, of Senator Mundt’s office; 
William Connell, of Senator Humphrey’s office; Arthur Juhnke, of Senator Case’s 
office ; Sterling Munro, of Senator Jackson’s office; and John A. Carver, of Sen- 
ator Church’s office. Those representing Government agencies are: Victor Cooley, 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization ; Carl Beck, of the Bureau of Indian Affairs; 
William Zimmerman, of the Association of American Indian Affairs; and T. R. 
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Baldwin, of the Office of Defense Mobilization. Those representing Senate sub- 
committees were Peter N. Chumbris, of the Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee, 
and James Gamble, of the Senate Interior Committee. Robert Danielson repre- 
sented the Bulova Watch Co. 

After fully discussing both of the above issues for nearly 3 hours, in summary 
these points were reached: (1) That the Indian people have proven themselves 
as capable, industrious, and have an excellent record of average daily attendance 
on the job. It was pointed out that at the Rolla jewel-bearing plant in North 
Dakota the turnover of employees was only 3 percent whereas in a similar plant 
in Massachusetts, of non-Indian labor, the turnover of employees was 100 percent. 
(2) That the Indian people contrary to some public belief, have adapted them- 
selves to a special type of skilled labor. (3) That there are now industrial plants 
that have been established on or near Indian reservations in Rolla, N. Dak.; 
Gallup, N. Mex.; Flagstaff, Ariz.; Cherokee, N. C.; Lame Deer, Mont.; Casa 
Grande, Ariz.; and Zuni, N. Mex. There are also under consideration plants in 
Oklahoma, Wyoming, and in the area in close proximity on the borders of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and Idaho on the McNary site. (4) That it was pointed out 
‘many Indian reservations have the facilities for industrial power availability of 
water, including use of power, transportation, available sites for expansion, and 
a stable source of labor supply. (5) That the Indian leaders on all Indian reser- 
vations have expressed the desire for industrial plants to be brought in or near 
the Indian reservation to stabilize the economy of the Indian people. It not only 
will provide salaries for workers, but will aid other factors in the stabilizing of 
economy of these communities. At the same time it will permit Indians to 
obtain jobs near their reservations and near their families and cultures, rather 
than force them to go to large cities away from their families and traditions. 
This is especially significant since the relocation program cannot possibly absorb 
enough Indians to stabilize the economy of the Indian people living on the Indian 
reservations. (6) That the Indian people, through their leaders, have expressed 
the desire that they want to provide for themselves and their children by obtain- 
ing stable and gainful employment so that they may become a self-sustaining 
people and not depend, any more than necessary, on the services accorded by the 
Federal and State Governments. Not only will they be more self-sustaining 
economically, but it will further establish in them the strong family and com- 
munity pride that has always been a part of the Indian people. (7) That the 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Indian Affairs has personally met with the lead- 
ers of the Indian tribes throughout the country. (8) That the Senate Juvenile 
Delinquency Subcommittee has held hearings on or near Indian reservations in 
all parts of the country, and that the Senate Subcommittee on Indian Affairs has 
likewise conducted investigations on problems regarding the Indian people and 
that through the representatives at this meeting each expressed views which 
coincided with the views expressed at this meeting. As a result of the above, 
Senator Langer announced that he is submitting a bill for $200 million which has 
as its primary purpose the aiding of the Indisns and the Indian tribes in estab- 
lishing industries on or near Indian reservations. This bill will be submitted to 
the Senators from the various States which have Indian reservations. 

Summarizing the views on the reason for continuing the Rolla plant, other than 
those expressed above, it was pointed out (1) that there are over 50 million jewel 
bearings needed to accommodate our defense needs in this country; (2) that we 
only have approximately 3,600,000 jewel bearings in storage at this time; (3) 
that the Rolla plant is the only available source of jewel bearings from plants 
in this country; (4) that Russia produces over 200 million jewel bearings each 
year and they are not dependent upon outside sources for jewel bearings; (5) 
that Switzerland, which is and has been a source of supply of jewel bearings to 
the United States, in the event of war, may be stopped in some fashion by Russia 
from either the production or the distribution of jewel bearings for the use of 
the United States; (6) that without question jewel bearings are an essentia! 
ingredient of almost all phases of our defense activities, whether it be in the 
form of missiles, equipment, or transportation facilities; (7) that the differential 
in cost and the quantity of production has reached the point where it is feasible 
for us to continue production at Rolla. 

A motion was made and unanimously passed, in which the Senators who 
attended the conference would write to the Secretary of Defense and to the 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization, urging that the Rolla plant con- 
tinue in operation as originally proposed. The conferees also agreed to exert 
all possible action to bring industry in or near the Indian reservations. 
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Senator Cuurcu. We have a number of statements and a letter from 
Senators who have cosponsored S. 809, and I believe it would be 
desirable to insert them at this point. 

(The statements and letter follow :) 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR ALAN BIBLE, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE STATE 
oF NEVADA, IN SuPPoRT OF 8. 809 


Mr. Chairman, as a cosponsor of S. 809, and speaking in behalf of the several 
Indian tribes and the citizens of the State of Nevada, I would like to take this 
opportunity to make known to this committee the reasons that prompted me in 
joining in sponsorship of this bill and why I think it should receive the com- 
mittee’s favorable recommendation. , 

In years past the American Indians, in many instances, became, and still are, 
for the most part, completely dependent upon the Federal Government for sup- 
port, the necessities of life, and their very existence, the Indian, in turn, con- 
tributing little if anything toward his own care. S. 809, I believe, would go a - 
long way toward remedying this situation—and in the long run would decrease 
the financial burden now being carried by the American taxpayer—by giving them 
the incentive to become independent, self-reliant people, capable of contributing 
materially to the Nation’s economy. 

All too frequently, as the individual Indian becomes better educated and 
trained, he leaves the reservation; and behind remain those who do not have 
the opportunity to become self-sufficient, for the Federal Government to take 
eare of. I do not wish to infer that this should not be-encouraged, but if there 
were some program of industry on or near our Indian reservations to keep those 
better prepared individuals employed and producing, the better educated and 
trained, in turn, would stay and help develop, teach, and train the others to 
become self-supporting individuals. 

There are a great many industries that could be encouraged to locate on or 
near Indian reservations that could make ready use of Indian talents and labor 
and provide a source of employment for the Indians residing on the reservations. 
The craft industries, pottery making, decorative, and ornamental industries, 
building industries, and those requiring mechanical skill, to name a few, could 
i ga of the relatively untouched labor market the Indian reservations would 
provide 

Nor are the sociological ramifications of this bill of little consequence. By 
encouraging industries of the type mentioned to locate on or near reservations, 
the Indians woul! learn the meaning of self-reliance and the dignity that goes 
with it. Today, in most instances, the tribes living on reservations are not aware 
of the community functions and responsibilities that go with citizenship. 

I realize, of course, that there may be some question about the $200 million 
appropriation called for in the bill, but I. believe that this expenditure, over a 
period of time, would well compensate the American taxpayer by resulting in 
the opportunity for the American Indian to become a self-sufficient, self-support- 
ing people and eventually eliminating their status as wards of the Federal Govern- 
ment, who are completely dependent on the Government for their existence. 

In closing, I wish to reiterate the purpose of this bill, and that is to provide as 
much help as is possible, consistent with American ideas of a governmental 
system, in making these people self-supporting, materially contributing members 
of society. 

I wish to thank this committee for giving me this time to make my views known 
on this important matter. 





STATEMENT OF Estes KEFAUVER, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF 
TENNESSEE, IN SupporT or S. 809 


Mr. Chrirman, I submit this statement in support of S. 809. In the interest of 
brevity I wish to state that I supported the arguments in favor of S. 809, which 
was sponsored by Senator William Langer and which E cosponsored. 

Senator Langer has been one of the foremost advocates of support for the 
American Indian in this country and has led the way by helping industry 
inaugurate on an Indian reservation in North Dakota, when the jewel-bearing 
plant, employing 150 Indians, was induced to open its operations in Rolla, N. Dak. 

I am happy to say that this first plant set the pattern for 6 similar plants 
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throughout the country, 1 of which has been opened in Cherokee, N. C., by a 
Knoxville, Tenn., firm. 

In the years of 1955 and 1956, I served as chairman of the Subcommittee To 
Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. One of the most gratifying programs that our 
subcommittee embarked on-was a program to help the Indian youth on the various 
reservations through the United States. I was privileged to join Senator Langer 
in one of the hearings held in Fort Yates, N. Dak., where I learned firsthand of 
the unbelievable conditions which confronted the American Indian. I learned 
that such conditions existed on nearly every Indian reservation in the United 
States. I personally inspected some of the institutions that serve the Indian 
peupie, and I must say that the conditions are intolerable. 

I learned from the Indian people themselves that what they wanted was the 
opportunity of obtaining steady employment so that they may properly support 
their families. The Rolla jewel-bearing plant was used as an example of how 
much help could be given to an Indian community by the employment of 150 of 
their number who otherwise would be unable to obtain a job. Translate this 
thought into 100 such plants throughout the Indian reservations in the United 
States and you can easily determine the tremendous help those people will 
receive by such employment. 

As a result of our investigation and hearings, a subcommittee report was 
made, and it would be well for the members of this committee to carefully 
read the findings and recommendations of our subcommittee. One of the 
principal points that was brought out in our report was that the average income 
of the American Indian family must be greatly improved if they were to reach 
the standard of living that we expect for citizens of the United States. 

Twenty Senators have joined Senator Langer in sponsoring this important 
legislation, and I am sure that others will submit statements in support of S. 809. 
I don’t want to encumber the reeord with too much testimony, but I do want 
to stress most emphatically that it has always been our desire in this country 
to see that all of our people obtain a good standard of living. Legislation in 
the past 25 years has reflected this course. Somehow the American Indian was 
not included. 

It is therefore incumbent upon us to enact 8. 809, which will provide economic 
assistance to the American Indian. 


STATEMENT OF MILTON R. YOUNG, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF 
NortH DaAKoTA IN Support or 8. 809 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate having this opportunity to make a few brief 
remarks in respect to Senate bill 809, which would provide economie assistance 
to American Indians. This bill was introduced by my colleague, the senior 
Senator from North Dakota, Senator Langer, and I am proud to be a cosponsor 
of this legislation. 

As you know, this bill would provide programs of assistance to American 
Indian tribes and would encourage the establishment of industries to provide a 
stable foundation for the economy of the Indian people which is and has been in 
a precarious and neglected state. I can conceive of no program that might be 
undertaken in this country in behalf of our Indians that could accomplish as 
much as this plan of industrial and economic development. 

Indian people now meet with very little encouragement in their efforts to find 
suitable employment in or near their reservations. If they are forced to move 
to large cities, they encounter many difficult problems in becoming settled and 
obtaining gainful employment. Yet the record made by Indian employees in 
many fields is an outstanding one. 

Senate bill 809 would establish a loan program for the construction of indus- 
tries in or near reservations... These industries would be operated by Indians 
and would greatly enhance employment opportunities for all Indian people. 

Another provision in this bill would furnish Indians the technical information 
and assistance necessary to enable them to establish and operate the enterprises 
designed to carry out the purposes of the act. This provision would certainly 
enable the Indian to obtain the necessary training, not only to make himself 
more useful but also help him compete in a labor market growing more specialized 
day by day. 

Given the chance for proper employment, the Indian will be in a much better 
position to care for his own needs and that of his family and become more of a 
constructive factor in society. This bill would do more to help Indians than 
any other piece of legislation that has been introduced. 
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UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., May 15, 1957. 
The Honorable RicuHArp NEUBERGER, 
Chairman, Indian Affairs Subcommittee, 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DrAR SENATOR: The specific purpose of this letter is to urge favorable consider- 
ation of S. 809 by the Indian Affairs Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insulnr Affairs. This bill to provide economic assistance to the 
American Indians was introduced by Senator Langer in cosponsorship with sev- 
eral other Senators. including myself. ' 

S. 809 is, in my opinion, one of the most constructive proposals for Indian 
assistance that I have seen in my 20 years in the Congress of the United States. 
By providing programs for the location and establishment of industries and 
other activities on or near the Indian reservations, S. 809 will first do much to 
solve the immediate economic problems existing on so many of our American 
Indian reservations. Because of the industrial aspects of its provisions, S. 809 
will provide a new and wide range of vocational endeavor for the American In- 
dian. This particularly appeals to me, for it will offer to the young Indian people 
of South Dakota means for earning a suitable livelihood other than ranching and 
farming. Ranching and farming has traditionally been the occupation of the 
South Dakota Indian, but there may well be many young Indian men and women 
who do not choose to follow these traditional vocations. S. 809 will provide a 
real foundation for opportunity to these young folks. 

S. 809, by improving economic conditions and broadening vocational opportuni- 
ties of the Indian, will aid materially in the attainment of the permanent objec- 
tive of the Federal Indian programs, the establishment of the American Indian 
as an independent and self-sufficient citizen. Legislation of this type is dynamic 
and realistic; it is providing for the future while at the same time solving an 
immediate need. I earnestly request that the Indian Affairs Subcommittee 
recommend that this bill be enacted into law. 

With best wishes, I am 

Cordially yours, 
. Kari E. Munot, United States Senator. 


Senator Cuurcn. Is Mr. John Hart here? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN HART, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NORTH 
DAKOTA INDIAN AFFAIRS COMMISSION 


‘Mr. Harr. Mr. Chairman, I have been hopeful of hearing the report 
of the Department of the Interior on this bill before testifying. 

Senator Cuurcn. Mr. Hart, if you would prefer to defer your testi- 
mony until after the other witnesses have testified, I would be happy 
to accommodate your request. 

Mr. Harr. It is immaterial. It is just a matter of information. 
There might have been something I wale eliminate, 

Senator Cuurcn. You may go ahead now. If there is anything you 
would like to add after you have heard the other testimony, if you will 
advise me I will see to it that you are given an additional opportunity 
to testify. 

Mr. Harr. Thank you very much. 

The North Dakota Indian Affairs Commission approved the purpose 
of this act in attempting to encourage industrial development on and 
adjacent to Indian reservations. 

If there is any answer to the economically depressed Indian-area 
problem, it is expertly planned, judiciously financed industrial devel- 
opment. In solving this problem, we need to utilize to the fullest the 
available experience of Government in the field of industrial develop- 
ment and industrial financing. To settle for less than the best expe- 
rience we have available in Government in each of these fields, indus- 
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trial development and industrial financing, will not solve economic 
problems. It will only delay the solution. Our hope is that this is . 
not just another program to rehabilitate our Indians. Many Indians 
do not want to be rehabilitated again. They just want steady,employ- 
ment near their homeland. 

Therefore, we sincerely and most respectfully request that this com- 
mittee consider the following suggestions with a view in mind of ef- 
fectuating the long-term objec tive of this bill. 

Senator Cuurcu. Mr. Hart, at this point, before you detail the sug- 
gestions that you are going to present to the committee, I wonder if 
you w ould, for purposes of the record, identify yourself and your ex- 
perience in Indian-affairs and your connection with Indian problems. 

Mr. Harr. My name is John Hart. I live at Rolla, N. Dak. . By 
profession I am an attorney. 

I served as county attorney out of Rolette County in North Dakota 
2 terms, a total of 4 years. The county I served as county attorney 
contains approximately one-half of the Indian people in the State of 
North Dakota. 

[ am presently employed on a part-time basis, and have been for the 
last 7 years, as executive director of the North Dakota Indian Affairs 
Commission. The North Dakota Indian Affairs Commission is an 
official agency of the State government created and financed by the 
Legislature of the State of North Dakota. The commission is com- 
posed of the heads of the various departments of the State of North 
Dakota, the chairman of the board of county commissioners of all of 
the counties having Indian reservations. The chairman of the board 
is an ex officio chairman, that is, the Governor. No members are ap- 
pointed. All members of the commission serve by virtue of having 
other positions in State government. 

I am also a member of the American Development Industrial Coun- 
cil, which may mean something and it may not, sir. 

Senator Cuurcn. Approximately how many Indians are there in 
the county in which you once served as prosecuting attorney # 

Mr. Harr. Approximately 5,000, sir. 

Senator CHurcu. How long did you serve as prosecuting attorney ? 

Mr. Harr. One term before the war and one term after the war. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you very much. I think that that infor- 
mation will be helpful as part of the record. Now you may continue. 

Mr. Harr. Thank you. 

We believe our suggestions are worthy of serious consideration. 
Our fir st suggestion is that paragraphs 1, 2, and 3, of subsection A, of 
section 2, be | amended, i in effect providing that the Small Business Ad- 
ministration be the gift or loaning agency in implementing the pur- 
pose of this act. 

In making this suggestion we are not unmindful of the history of 
the Government effort on behalf of the Indians. We are not unmind- 
ful of the large sums of money Congress has appropriated in an effort 
to help the Indian people. We are not unmindful of the sacred and 
almost unlimited obligation of the Government to economically pro- 
vide effective assistance to Indian people. We again are not unmind- 
ful of our past failures and we are not pointing the finger of shame 
at anyone or any agency of the Government. We are responsible for 
our past failures; the Bureau of Indian Affairs is our Government’s 
acknowledged expert and specializes in the field of Indian affairs. 
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At this point and for the purpose of this bill, it is not a specialist 
in the field of Indian affairs that is needed. What is needed is an 
agency specializing in the field of industrial financing. 

Fortunately, the Government has such an experienc ced and special- 
ized agency in the Small Business Administration. In making loans 
to tribes we desire that Congress utilize the best experience available 





in Government in order to, where it is humanly possible, prevent  — 


failures of ventures which could result in tribal income being mort- 
gaged for the next generation and thereby crippling future tribal 
effort. 

An Indian tribe paying off a bad business loan, in my part of the 
country called paying for a dead horse, may and probably will retard 
this laudable effort of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in getting its 
feet wet in the highly competitive field of attracting industry. 

Senator Cuurcu. I understand from your testimony that it is your 
recommendation, Mr. Hart, that such public money as may be made 
available, should this bill pass, for loans to Indian tribes to facilitate 
the construction of businesses on or near the tribal lands, ought to be 
made through the Small Business Administration, or ought to be 
made under the supervision of the Small. Business Administration 
rather than the Bureau of Indian Affairs? 

Mr. Harr. Yes,sir. We feel that the Bureau of Indian Affairs is an 
expert in the field of Indian affairs, but the essential thing that is 
needed here is experience and judgment i in industrial financing. 

We believe that the Small Business Administration has all that ex- 
perience, has the technicians available so that these loans that are 
‘ made to tribes will be made on the best business basis available. 

One of my fears is that, if the tribe gets a heavy loan, the thing fails, 
the tribe can be crippled in the future as to all of its efforts. We feel 
that the chances of failure are going to be fewer if the industrial 
financing phase is done by the Small Business Administration. 

Senator Cuurcu. I understand. 

Mr. Harr. It isa matter of where they have the specialists and have 
the judgment to guard against the defects, we feel. 

Mr. Gamsie. Mr. Hart, are you familiar with Senate bill 964, com- 
monly known as the area-redevelopment bill ? 

Mr. Harr. I am familiar with two bills. One is a Republican bill 
and one is a Democratic bill. 

Mr. Gams. This is a bill introduced by Senator Douglas. It is 
almost identical with legislation that was passed by the Senate last 

ear. 

Mr. Harr. I am somewhat familiar with it, sir. 

Mr. Gambue. Are you familiar with section 9 of that bill, and the 
provision affecting Indians? 

Mr. Harr. I was familiar with it last year, sir. I am not at the 
moment familiar with it. 

Senator Cuurcu. Owing to the fact that the bells indicated a live 
quorum, I am going to have to recess the hearing for the time being 
in order that I can go over to the Senate floor. I will return as quickly 
as possible and we can take up your testimony from that point. 

am sorry for the delay. 

Mr. Harr. Thank you, sir. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Senator Cuurcu. The hearing will-be in order. 
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I think that we will be subject to a series of calls throughout the 
course of the hearing. Though this is regrettable, I think we will 
have to look forward to other interr uptions. 

Now, Mr. Hart, you were testifying at the time that the recess was 

called. Will you "De good enough to take up your testimony at the 
point of interruption, please ? 

Mr. Harr. Thank you, Senator. 

Again we base our recommendations on our belief that the encour- 
agement of industry does not require a specialist or a specialized 
agency in the field of Indian affairs, but does most importantly re- 
quire a specialist and a specialized and an experienced agency in in- 
dustrial development or area development, or in attracting industries 
or whatever you wish to call it. 

The idea of industrial development on or adjacent to Indian reser- 
vations is gaining momentum. The least the people of the United 

States can do is to place this responsibility for guidance and technical 
information and necessary assistance under the direction of the one 
agency of the Government that fortunately has the necessary expe- 
rience available. In this truly important movement we cannot settle 
for anything less than the best. 

It is our belief that from the Department of the Interior’s report 
dated April 24, 1956, on Senate Joint Resolution 83, a copy of which 
I wish to present, the Department of the Interior would welcome 
Congress utilizing the experience now possessed by the industrial 
development experts in the Office of Area Development, Department 
of Commerce, by charging that Office with the primary responsibility 
for the objectives sought by this act. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Secret: wy of the Inte- 
rior gave active support to Congress utilizing the experience and tech- 
nical personnel of the Public Health Service in the highly technical 
field of medical care of Indian people because experience and tech- 
nical training was needed to do that important and up to then neg- 
lected job. 

Specialists in the field of Indian affairs are not the answer to the 
health needs of Indians. We believe specialists in the field of Indian 
affairs are not the primary need in developing the idea of industrial 
development on or adjacent to Indian reservations. 

Meat and potatoes and bread and butter and decent housing is 
needed and will be supplied if the employment is steady and near “the 
Indian’s homeland. 

We have no comment on section 4, authorizing $200 million. We 
are not experienced in industrial financing. We are not industrial 
development specialists with the necessary experience to properly 
evaluate the cost and financial need. Perhaps more than $200 million 
is needed, but we will gladly defer our inexperienced theories to those 
who have experience ‘and -training and who can properly appraise 
this need. 

In closing, I would like to take one more moment of the committee’s 
time to reemphasize the historical importance of the subject being 
considered today by reading three paragraphs from the report of 
North Dakota Indian A ffairs Commission : 


The industrial development approach has stirred up the imagination of tribal 
groups, local communities, and those who are interested in the welfare of 


95641—57——-3 
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Indians, including American Indian Affairs, Inc., and most religious groups 
directly connected with missionary work among Indian people. 

It is the considered opinion of the Commission that the industrial-development 
idea of the Government is closer to the historical solution of economic problems 
of the reservation Indians than any other program advanced by the Government 
thus far. 

The advantage of the Indian people being able to live in their ancestral home- 
land while at the same time being able to provide by their own labor the neces- 
sities of life for themselves and their families is obvious. This type of assist- 
ance eliminates many of the disadvantages that are found in regular welfare 
programs or in unearned-income type of programs. 

It results in the growth of human dignity, self-respect, and self-confidence. 
It results in those being employed being put on an economically equal basis with 
the non-Indian people of the community where employment is on a nonsegregated 
basis. It encourages people to associate with non-Indian people-in their day by 
day work relations in turn in an evolutionary manner, destroys those antago- 
nistic racial feelings which in some cases exist between individuals of economic 
or social groups. 

Although I spend a lot of time needling the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, I would like the record to show that the North Dakota Indian 
Affairs Commission admires the courage of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs in recommending ~epeal of the discriminatory 
Indian liquor law and in working hard and determinedly in trans- 
ferring the responsibility for the Indians’ health to the Public Health 
Service. 

Perhaps more than the two items is his courageous attacking of the 
highly competitive field of attempting to encourage industry on and ~ 
adjacent to our Indian reservations. The courageous step has been 

taken. ‘ 

The serious problem before this committee, as we see it, is effective 
implementation of the effort. I do sincerely thank the committee 
for your time and attention, and as a remembr: ance I am giving you. 
a fine jewel bearing made by the Turtle Mountain Chippewa Indians. 

We refer to this as the Langer jewel-bearing plant. This industry 
employs approximately 75 or 80 percent Indian people. It is non- 
segregated. It is located geographically to give all possible advan- 
tages to the Indian people, but they are not hired on the basis of being 
Indian or non-Indian. They are hired on the basis of people. We 
believe that the social results have been very worthy. 

Senator Cuurcn. Thank you very much, Mr. Hart. T assume that 
this jewel bearing now becomes the property of the Government ? 

Mr. Harr. It was the property of the Government. It now becomes 
your property. 

Senator Cuurcu. First of all, let me ask you, Mr. Hart, if the copy 
of the letter you handed me a few minutes ago, addressed to Senator 
Magnuson from the Assistant Secretary of the Interior, is meant to 
be included in the record ? 

Mr. Hart. Yes, sir; it is merely a matter of showing the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs at one time approved the idea of assistance of another 
department, and we believe it sustains the point of view that we have. 

Senator Cuurcu. Very well. 

The letter will be included in the recurd at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., April 24, 1956. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR MaGNuson: Your committee has requested a report on 
Senate Joint Resolution 83 and S. 2524, to direct the Secretary of Commerce to 
conduct a particular survey in order to assist in promoting the economic wel- 
fare of Indians living on Indian reservations in North Dakota. 

We recommend that the joint resolution be enacted. 

Senate Joint Resolution 83 directs the Secretary of Commerce to conduct 
a survey of the advantages of encouraging the establishment of manufacturing 
plants adjacent to Indian reservations in the State of North Dakota, and the 
availability of Indian workers as a labor supply for certain specific types of 
manufacturing plants suited to the areas adjacent to the reservations. 

At the present time opportunities for employment on or adjacent to most of 
the Indian reservations in North Dakota are wholly inadequate. The establish- 
ment of industries which would employ Indian workers would greatly benefit the 
Indian population. Within recent months there has been established an In- 
dustrial Development Unit in the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The head of that 
Unit has visited the reservations and surrounding towns in North Dakota 
specifically to develop information and plans for attracting suitable com- 
mercial enterprises. Also, a nonprofit corporation has been established which we 
hope will be financed privately to have studies made to facilitate the location 
of industries in Indian country. P 

Some surveys by the Department of Commerce would doubtlessly be helpful 
in promoting the economic welfare of the reservation Indians of North Dakota. 
Such surveys, however, should perhaps be limited in scope to provide only the 
type and amount of information that a company might need in deciding to lo- 
cate a plant in a given community. 

It is not possible for us to estimate the probable cost of the survey. The cost 
will depend on the method of survey to be employed by the Department of 
Commerce. é 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised us that there is no objection to the 
submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
WesteEy A. D’Ewakr, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


Senator Cuurcu. Mr. Arthur Lazarus. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR LAZARUS, JR., ON BEHALF OF THE SAN 
CARLOS APACHE AND HUALAPAI TRIBES OF ARIZONA AND THE 
BLACKFEET TRIBE OF MONTANA 


Mr. Lazarus. Senator Church, my name is Arthur Lazarus, Jr. 
I appear here today representing the San Carlos Apache and Huala- 

ai Tribes of Arizona, and the Blackfeet Tribe of Montana. I am a 
awyer in Washington, and our firm represents these tribes. 

I have here and would‘appreciate inserting in the record copies of 
2 resolutions, 1 adopted by the San Carlos Tribal Council, and 1 
adopted by the Hualapai Tribal Council, officially endorsing the prin- 
ciples of S. 809 and requesting that the legislation be passed by 
Congress. I would like to submit those two for the reeord. a. 

penetor Cuurcu. Very well, the resolutions will be included in the 
record. 
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(The resolutions referred to follow :) 


RESOLUTION No. 57-6 


Whereas there has been introduced in the United States Senate, Senate bill 
809, which would provide economic assistance to the American Indians; and 

Whereas certain Indian reservations have been fortunate, through Government 
and private activities, to be located near industries which afford year-round 
jobs for the Indian people; and 

Whereas extension of such a program is greatly needed to raise the income 
level of the average Indian family; and 

Whereas each year Congress has appropriated billions of dollars to take 
care of people outside of the United States; and 

Whereas, through enactment of 8S. 809, money would be provided for loans and 
grants to Indian tribes, individual Indians, and non-Indians to establish eco- 
nomic enterprises which would give employment to Indians on or near reserva- 
tions: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the San Carlos Council in meeting assembled on the 5th day of 
February 1957, That the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, and 
especially the Senate Subcommittee. on Indian Affairs, are respectfully urged 
and requested to issue their favorable report on S. 809; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United States is respectfully urged and 
requested to pass 8. 809. 

CERTIFICATION 


I, the undersigned, secretary of the San Carlos Council, hereby certify that 
the San Carlos Council is composed of 11 members, of Whom 7, constituting a 
quorum, were present at a regular meeting thereof held on. this 5th day of 
February 1957; and that the foregoing Resolution No. 57-6 was duly adopted by 
the unanimous vote of the council, pursuant to the provisions of section 1 (a), 
article V, amended constitution and bylaws of the San Carlos Apache Tribe, 
approved April 19, 1954. 

MARVIN MULL, 
Secretary, San Carlos Council. 


RESOLUTION No. 9-57 oF THE GOVERNING Bopy OF THE HUALAPAI TRIBE OF THE 
HUALAPAI RESERVATION (A FEDERALLY CHARTERED INDIAN CORPORATION ) 


Whereas there has been introduced in the United States Senate, Senate bill 
809, which would provide economic assistance to the American Indians; and 

Whereas certain Indian reservations have been fortunate, through Govern- 
ment and private activities, to be located near industries which afford year- 
round jobs for the Indian people; and 

Whereas extension of such a program is greatly needed to raise the income 
. level of the average Indian family ; and 

Whereas each year Congress has appropriated billions of dollars to take care 
of people outside of the United States ; and 

Whereas, through enactment of S. 809, money would be provided for loans 
and grants to Indian tribes, individual Indians, and non-Indians to establish 
economic enterprises which. would give employment to Indians on or near 
reservations : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the "Hualapai Tribal Council in meeting assembled on the 2d day 
of February 1957, That the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, and 
especially the Senate Subcommittee on Indian Affairs, are respectfully urged 
and requested to issue their favorable report on 8S. 809; and be it further 

Resolwed, That the Congress of the United States is respectfully urged and 
requested to pass 8S. 809. 

CERTIFICATION 


I, the undersigned, as secretary of the Hualapai Tribal Council, hereby certify 
that the Tribal Council of the Hualapai Tribe is composed of 9 members, of 
whom 8, constituting a quorum, were present at a meeting thereof this 2d day 
of February 1957, and that the foregoing resolution was adopted by the affirma- 
tive vote of 8 members. 


LENA BRAVO, 
Secretary, Hualapai Tribal Council. 
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Mr. Lazarus. I do not have an official resolution from the Black- 

feet Tribe, but I do feel free to speak for those Indians because they 
have on numerous occasions indicated to me their complete desire to 
support legislation which would authorize, encourage, and promote 
economic development on or near Indian reservations. They are a 
perfect example of a tribe which has attempted to do this by self- 
help. , ' 
You may have noted, Senator Church, that in a recent issue, the 
December issue to be exact, of the Journal of Commerce and Indus- 
try, the Blackfeet Tribe took a full page ad offering a free site to any 
industry that wanted to locate on the reservation. 

This ad, which is the first one to our knowledge that was ever 
placed by a tribe in a commercial magazine, was reported upon in 
Time magazine and in Fortune and elsewhere as an indieation of 
efforts being made by one tribe, through self-help, to build up em- 
ployment opportunities on the reservation. 

I think the San Carlos Apaches are also a perfect example of the 
necessity for legislation of this nature. The San Carlos Apaches 
have, in industrial terms, a one-industry reservation. They, of 
course, do have grazing and a certain amount of agriculture, but in 
terms of industry their only industry is asbestos mining. 

You are undoubtedly familiar with the legislation that is now 
pending to continue the Government purchasing program on high- 
grade asbestos. This has been an up and down proposition for a num- 
ber of years, and each time there is a threat that the program will 
not continue the asbestos mine. 

When the asbestos mine closedown, 80 to 100 San Carlos Apache 
Indians are thrown out of work and between four and five hundred 
San Carlos Indians therefore are placed on welfare. 

The reservations needs and must have a more diversified economy. 
They have a willing and able labor force there, but they do not have 
- at the present time the finances either to build an industrial plant 
themselves or, for that matter, the facilities to attract an industry to 
the reservation without some assistance. 

Senator Cuurcu. May I ask what percentage of the labor force is 
engaged in the mining operation ? ; 

Mr. Lazarus. I will give you rough figures on this, but it is prob- 
ably about 15 percent of their labor force. It may be a little bit 
higher. Of their working labor force, it is a substantial percentage. 

The asbestos industry, apart from cattle, is the largest employer on 
the reservation, and since there are so many people who are unem- 
ployed for the bulk of the year, being able to pick up only wage 
work in the cotton-picking season, that, in terms of actually em- 
ployed persons, asbestos employment might cover as much as 40 per- 
cent of the labor force. 

I want to be brief in my statement because there are many other 
witnesses. I would like to subscribe to the remarks made by Mr. 
Chumbris on behalf of Senator Langer, and to express on behalf of 
the tribes that our firm represents their sincere desire and hope that 
legislation of this nature will be passed by the Congress. Attracting 
industry to the reservation is ‘one of the few ways we can get con- 
structive development. : 

That concludes my statement. 
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Senator Cuurcu. Very well, Mr. Lazarus. Thank you very much 
for coming. 
(The following letter and resolution were subsequently received :) 


STRASSER, SPIEGELBERG, Frrep & FRANK, 
Washington, D. C., April 24, 1957. 
Re S. 809. 
Hon. Frank CHuRcH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Deak Senator CHurcH: On March 27, 1957, I testified on behalf of several 
Indian tribes at a meeting of the Senate Subcommittee on Indian Affairs over 
which you presided, in favor of S. 809, a bill to provide economic assistance to 
the American Indians. . 

During the course of my testimony, I submitted for the record written 
resolutions endorsing the proposed legislation which had been adopted by the 
governing bodies of the Hualapai and San Carlos Apache Tribes, of Arizona. 
I further reported that, according to my information, the bill also was supported 
by the Blackfeet Tribe, of Montana, but that I did not then have an official 
resolution to such effect. 

For your consideration, I enclose a copy of Resolution No. 183-56 of the 
Blackfeet Tribal Business Council, which was adopted on March 28, 1957, and 
which recites that the Blackfeet Tribe endorses the principles of S. 809. I 
would deeply appreciate your having this resolution made a part of the record 
of the subcommittee hearing. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR LAZARUS, Jr. 
RESOLUTION No. 183-56 


Whereas the Blackfeet Tribal Council is at present conducting a campaign 
aimed at attracting industries to the Blackfeet Indian Reservation as a means 
of providing employment and generally raising the economic standards of mem- 
bers of the Blackfeet Tribe; and 

Whereas there have been several bills introduced in Congress which would 
provide assistance to all tribes in the United States in undertaking such cam- 
paigns as that of the Blackfeet Tribe, one of these bills being S. 809: Now, 
therefore be it 

Resolved That the Blackfeet Tribal Council does hereby endorse 8. 809, intro- 
duced in the 85th Congress by Senator Langer, and does hereby authorize and 
instruct the general counsel of the Blackfeet Tribe to appear or submit testi- 
mony in support of this legislation before Congress and its committees. 

Tuer BLACKFEET TRIBE OF THE BLACKFEET INDIAN RESERVATION, 
By G. G. Riep, Vice Chairman, Blackfeet Tribal Business Council. 

Attest: 

InirF McKay, Secretary. 
CERTIFICATION 


I hereby certify that the foregoing resolution was adopted by the Blackfeet 
Tribal Business Council in a special session called, noticed, and convened for 
business the 28th of March 1957, with 11 members present to constitute a 
quorum. s 

InirF McKay, 
Secretary, Blackfeet Tribal Business Council. 


Senator Cuurcu. Mr. William Zimmerman is our next witness. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM ZIMMERMAN ON BEHALF OF THE 
ASSOCIATION ON AMERICAN INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Zimmerman. Senator Church, my name is William Zimmer- 
man. I represent the Association on American Indian Affairs. 

I would like to have permission if I may to submit a written state- 
ment. I am in the city and available at the call of the committee. 
There are out-of-town people you may wish to hear. 

’ Senator Cuurcu. Very well, you have that permission. The record 
will be held open so that your written statement may be included. 
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Mr. ZrmmerMAN. Thank you, sir. 
(The witness submitted the following statement on July 29:) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM ZIMMERMAN, JR. 


This statement is submitted in support of 8. 809, a bill to provide economic 
assistance to the American Indians. I favor enactment of legislation of this 
type for two reasons: (1) It would materially enlarge the authority of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior in the field of economic assistance to Indians, and it would 
also greatly increase the authorization for appropriations for this purpose; (2) it 
would indicate congressional policy toward Indians, and it could, therefore, be 
considered as a modification of House Concurrent Resolution 108 of the 838d 
Congress. My own view is that a statement of congressional policy, such as 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 of the present Congress, can properly be con- 
sidered by itself. The methods by which the policy is to be carried out, particu- 
larly if additional legislation is required, seem to me to be separate subject mat- 
ter. I know that some Members of the Congress do not share this view. I am 
therefore, including in this statement comments on Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 3 as well as on 8. 809. 

At the present time, the Department of the Interior, through the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, has a revolving fund for loans to Indians of approximately $15 
million, as reported in the Bureau’s annual statement for the fiscal year 1956. 
Under the present administration the unused cash balance in this fund has 
steadily been growing until it has become about one-half of the total. The 
Bureau policy has been repeatedly stated to be opposed to burdening Indians 
with loans which they will be unable to pay, yet at the same time it is pointing 
with pride to the rapid increase in loans or other credit to Indians from other 
sources, both governmental and nongovernmental. Whether this increase re- 
flects sound credit expansion for Indians and an improved credit rating, or 
whether it is a parallel to the expansion of buying on credit by most other 
Americans, no one can say. For example, the annual report of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. for the year 1956 shows that in 2 years the balances in their installment 
accounts increased by a total of $181,500,000, to a high of $959 million, or 38 
percent of the company’s sales. These figures, for a company which once sold 
only for cash in advance, are startling. The Indians who are unable to obtain 
credit through the revolving fund may nevertheless be overburdened because of 
the ease with which credit generally is being extended. 

However that may be, it is clear that the existing revolving fund, of $15 
million will provide about $40 credit per capita for the Indians on the reserva- 
tions, a sum which is obviously inadequate. That fund must be supplemented 
by money from other sources. The Federal Government has a primary respon- 
sibility still to help Indians who are not ready or eligible for outside credit. 
Although the Bureau’s relocation service and vocational-training program will 
slough off a part of the reservation population, there remains a great task of 
rehabilitation in place. To cite only a single example of the need, last winter 
two-thirds of the Indians in South Dakota received relief or assistance of some 
kind. So much about the need for a larger fund. 

S. 809 would give the Secretary of the Interior certain new authority. He 
does not now have authority to make grants out of the revolving fund, or to 
guarantee loans made by others to Indians, or to make or guarantee loans to 
non-Indians for the purpose of providing economic assistance to Indians through 
the establishment of new activities or enterprises. These seem to me to be 
desirable powers, although the last may be open to doubt. 

Private enterprises, which may be induced to locate on or near Indian reser- 
vations because they can get a direct loan or a guaranty under this act, may 
prove of doubtful value to the Indians. The Department points out that Indian 
tribal funds are also available for these purposes, but many of the tribes do 
not have sufficient funds. Yet, strangely, the Department’s report of July 1 
says that it sees “no need at this time for a program of loans to non-Indians” 
for the purposes specified in S. 809. New regulations were approved by the 
Department this year to permit the tribes to borrow Federal funds to relend to 
non-Indian enterprises. Certainly such a procedure was not contemplated by the 
Congress in 1934 when it passed the Indian Reorganization Act. It is a question, 
too, whether or not it is wise for a tribe to obligate itself to the United States for 
money to finance a private operator who will be working for his own profit and 
whose operations will be subject to little if any controi by the tribe. The Bureau 
appears to have no confidence in the ability of Indians to start and operate 
enterprises of their own, but prefers to stimulate non-Indian enterprises which 
will hire Indians for wages. 
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I suggest that the bill would be clarified, and perhaps improved, by amending 
section 2 (b). The requirement that the Congress shall approve the ‘reasonable 
terms and conditions” is.unusual, and it is not clear just how it would be met. 
I propose the following new language for this subsection : 

“(b) Loans and grants under this Act shall be made upon reasonable terms 
and conditions set forth in regulations which the Secretary shall submit to the 
Congress; if the Congress fails to act adversely upon the regulations within 30 
days of their submission, the regulations shall be effective. No loan shall be 
made for a primary term of more than 20 years, but the regulations may au- 
thorize a secondary term of an additional 5 years if the Secretary determines 
that an extension is warranted. The regulations shall also include, in the case 
of loans to non-Indians, such assurances as may be necessary to guarantee pre- 
ferred employment will be given to Indians in the operation of enterprises and 
activities established or expanded through loans made under this Act.” 

As to Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, the members of this association, at 
their annual meeting on April 19, 1956, approved a resolution in language 
almost identical with the text as introduced by Senator Murray last year in 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 85, and now before the 85th Congress as Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 3. 

For the past 100 years or more, every Commissioner of Indian Affairs has 
called attention to the need for improvement in the condition of the Indians, edu- 
cationally, medically, and economically. The marked improvement in more 
recent years dates back to Meriam Survey Report of 1928. Following that 
report, the Bureau went through a professionalizing period, resulting in better 
personnel, improved methods, and higher professional standards. The task of 
the Bureau is to work in every way to assist American Indian communities “to 
reach the level of well-being enjoyed by other communities in the United States.” 
These quoted words are taken from Senate Concurrent Resolution 3. Unfor- 
tunately this objective may not be reached if the present policies looking to a 
speedy termination of Federal responsibility are continued. 

Shortly after the beginning of the present administration, Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior Orme Lewis, by letter of March 13, 1953, to Senator Watkins, 
stated the Department’s position on four major points affecting Indians. On the 
first point, Mr. Lewis stated: “Federal responsibility for administering the 
affairs of individual Indian tribes should be terminated as rapidly as the cir- 
cumstances of each tribe will permit.” So far as I know, no subsequent policy 
statement from the Department has changed this basic position. Thereafter, 
on August 1, 1953, came House Concurrent Resolution 108 of the 83d Congress. 
The resolution stated the purpose of Congress to be the termination of Federal 
responsibility and supervision as rapidly as possible, and named certain States 
and tribes which were slated for first attention. Administratively this state- 
ment of intention by Congress is cited as justification not merely for termina- 
tion as to specific tribes, but also as an apology for shifting emphasis in Bureau 
programs and even as an excuse for bringing to an end activities which would 
properly be included in a community-development program. Unfortunately, 
neither the Department nor the Congress has provided criteria which would 
help to decide what is meant by “as rapidly as possible.” In fact, some doubt 
exists as to the policy itself. In the executive hearing on Senate Concurrent 
. Resolution 8, Senator Goldwater argued that the Federal Government did not 
have a general program to terminate the special relationship between the Govern- 
ment and the Indians. i 

While the Indians across the country are constantly fearful that they will be 
the next victims of termination, the Bureau spends increasingly larger appro- 
priations. In 1954, the Bureau received appropriations of $88,419,000 for all 
activities including medical. The 1958 appropriation to the Bureau, without 
medical care, is about $114 million, to which must be added nearly $40 million 
appropriated to the Public Health Service for running hospitals and providing 
preventive measures and medical care. In spite of this great increase, Indians 
on many reservations are saying that they are worse off than they were 10 years 
ago. For example, from Fort Berthold, N. Dak., where the Indians received 
large sums for the central portion of their reservation taken for the Garrison 
Dam and Reservoir, came a resolution of Anril 1957, which restates the Bureau’s 
basic aims to help Indians advance and adjust “socially, economically, and polit- 
ically,” and then recites: “In spite of these stated aims the fact is that we on 


Fort Berthold Reservation have not seen any improvement in health, housing, 
and standard of living. In fact, we are in a more destitute and desperate situa- 
tion than we were before we were relocated out of the Missouri Valley.” 
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In the last 4 years, individual Indians have disposed of 1,600,000 acres of land, 
about 13 percent of all individual landholdings. There is no question that strong 
pressure exists both on the local and the national level to make it easier for 
Indians to sell their lands. Some people say candidly that it is better to let 
a non-Indian take the land than to leave it idle in Indian ownership. Indians 
and some of their supporters believe that the continuing sale of land will result 
in the destruction of community life. Members of various Indian communities 
assert that it is futile for them to plan long-range projects so long as the land 
base is unstable and continuing to diminish. On one reservation alone, in South 
Dakota, approximately 100,000 acres were taken out of trust these past 4 years. 

The Bureau’s reports show that two-thirds, or perhaps as much as three- 
fourths, of the lands sold belonged to incompetent Indians. The argument that 
the competent Indian should be allowed to sell his land does not apply. These 
lands were sold in order that the Indian might eat their capital. The Bureau 
sold the lands “under supervision,” and doled out the proceeds in accordance 
with an approved family budget. : 

In its report on S. 809, the Department admits the need for stimulating de- 
velopment of the economic resources of Indian reservations. Maximum resource 
development, relocation, and industrial development are all needed. What is 
also needed is a statement by the Congress to provide guidance to the Depart- 
ment and the Indians. Whether this is called a point 4 program or a community- 
development program is to me not material. The essence of the problems is 
clear: Either the United States carries forward a program, or it disregards its 
legal and moral obligations. The need for a definition of congressional policy 
seems clear. Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 would make it the obligation of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs to assist Indian communities, and it spells out the 
major programs which would operate to that end. The assistance and guidance 
which the Bureau would be directed to supply would provide a program standing 
firmly on its merits. Such a program would not permit the termination of 
Federal protections as the price of assistance and rehabilitation. 

Heretofore the Congress has on several occasions approved bills which might 
be included in the kind of overall program under discussion. The Indian Reor- 
ganization Act of 1934 authorized various kinds of assistance, and also authorized 
mechanisms by which the tribes could gradually, after experience, take over 
Federal functions. Vocational training for Indians, as authorized only last year 
by the Congress, is significant. Congress has also approved appropriations for 
the rehabilitation of certain tribes. The largest program of this kind was 
authorized by the act of April-19, 1950, for the Navaho and Hopi. This act 
authorized appropriations for $88,578,000, much of which could be justified under 
a point 4 program. 

Proponents of this resolution have been challenged to set out in detail how such 
a program would work. It is impossible to lay out in dollars and cents, and in 
numbers of families directly and indirectly affected, and in projects established, 
an advance plan for each group or reservation. It is possible to pick out, more 
or less at random, reservations where a new program is needed to utilize the 
resources, physical and human, which are available. . 

In the far Northwest is the Makah Tribe, at Neah Bay. These Indians occupy 
the northwesternmost point of continental United States, a natural point of 
interest for tourists. They have commercial and game fishing. They have a 
large stand of timber, which in the past they have sold on the stump. What are 
the maximum or optimum uses of these resources? These people definitely do 
not want immediate termination. Farther east, also in Washington, are the 
Spokane and Colville Reservations, both with rich resources—timber, minerals, 
fish, recreational possibilities. 

In Idaho, the Shoshone-Bannocks at Fort Hall have good grazing lands and 
substantial acreages of irrigated and irrigable land. Work on the irrigation 
development of the Michaud Flats is now beginning. Yet these Indians also have 
idle lands, while their economy has been declining steadily in recent years. 
They have at least one valuable mineral, and they are close to a city and several 
towns where employment is possible. A community-development program is 
needed. 

Even in South Dakota, where the resources are limited, and no great diversity 
of products seems possible, the land actually owned by the Indians is not being 
used to their advantage. Pine Ridge would support 500 families, but fewer than 
100 are actually making a success of raising cattle. Both Rosebud and Pine 
Ridge need a land-adjustment program, and a cessation of the land sales which 
are further reducing the economic potential of the areas. The Bureau has 
approved a 20-year plan for the Cheyenne River Sioux, for the expenditure of 
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about $5 million, of tribal funds, for the rehabilitation and relocation of the 
families living on the reservation. The plan will set up many families with 100 
head of cattle as a start, but it also includes families who will farm and others 
who will go into businesses of various kinds. 

Perhaps the best example of what has been done on a réservation, even with a 
minimum of resources, is Cherokee, N. C. This reservation is in the hills, with 
only small pieces of tillable lands in the coves and bottoms. Corn and tobacco 
are the principal crops. The people were poor, and they were not highly regarded 
by their non-Indian neighbors. With the support of the State of North Carolina, 
10 of the neighboring counties, and leading citizens of the area, the Cherokee 
Reservation has now become one of the great attractions in the State. The 
Indian drama Unto These Hills, telling the story of the early Cherokees, in a 
6-year period was seen by more than 800,000 people. The Cherokees own and 
operate a fine hotel and tourist court, a filling station, a craft shop. Many indi- - 
vidual Cherokees own smaller motels and shops. The State advertising. depart- 
ment considers that many thousands of people come into the area even if they do 
not all see all the attractions on the reservation. The department estimates that 
every tourist unit of 244 persons spends each day at Cherokee at least $22 a day, 
not including admissions. The drama, whose capital cost was $126,000, now pays 
each year to members of the band between $90,000 and $100,000 in-salaries. 

Even on the poorest of the reservations, opportunities exist for betterment, 
with great diversity in resources, in educational progress, and in economic oppor- 
tunities. The first purpose of administrators of a development program should 
be to utilize the resources available, natural and human. With good leadership 
would come a renewed community spirit, a new willingness to work for economic 
and social gains. Indians would be encouraged to use their resources, especially 
the land. If all Indian lands were used by Indians, many of whom are now on 
relief, the number of self-supporting Indians could be doubled or perhaps trebeled. 
On Standing Rock, to pick a single example, lying both in North and South 
Dakota, Indian-operated land is only 22 percent of thé total owned by Indians. 
According to a study made by the Bureau, only 24 stockmen were operating 
economic units of 100 head or more. A vigorous land-adjustment program, 
establishing range units through exchanges, sales, and purchases, would be a 
big job, but it would result in making it possible for nearly 150 families to 
operate economic units. 

Under’ a community-development program, more attention would be given to 
small industries and handcrafts. On some reservations it would be impossible 
to locate big business, but almost every group has special local skills or usable 
products. Small industries should be encouraged and expanded. Indians should 
be helped, on a larger scale than has been possible through the Indian Arts and 
Crafts Board, to improve théir production and management techniques, to secure 
raw materials, to determine consumer needs and market possibilities. In making 
plans for such expansion Indian people should, of course, have a leading role 
from the very beginning. The more productive and self-sufficient the Indians 
become in their home environment, the better life will be for them. 

With economic security will almost certainly come advances in other fields. 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 mentions education, housing, nutrition, cloth- 
ing, sanitation, health, in. all of which Indians have not yet achieved the pre 
vailing standards of their neighbors. The goal of the point 4 program or com- 
munity-development program, as the resolution says, should be that American 
Indians share fully in our total American society and that they contribute to it. 


Senator Cuurcu. Mrs. Helen L. Peterson, please. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. HELEN L. PETERSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS 


Mrs. Pererson. My name is Mrs. Helen L. Peterson. I am execu- 
tive director of the National Congress of American Indians, a private 

membership association and, to my knowledge, the only national all- 
Indian organization with membership by tribe as well as by Indian 
individuals. 

Almost all of the American Indian tribes and groups : are asking in 
one way or another for economic assistance from beth public and pri- 
vate sources. If there is one subject on which ey are in almost 
complete agreement, it is this one. 
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Most of the tribes have stated in one way or another that economic 
improvement is essential to better solutions of their problems of 
health, education, and housing and delinquency. 

The voluminous testimony and data gathered by the Subcommittee 
on Juvenile Delinquency—which committee’s work and handling of 
hearings around the country, incidentally, was noticed and much ap- 
preciated by the Indians—together with the information available in 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, surely add up to compelling evidence 
that this bill, S. 809, will go a long way toward meeting the primary 
needs of American Indians, will, in the long run, conserve human 
resources and tax moneys for the Nation, and is a reasonable bill in 
its present form. : 

While there has been inadequate time since the date of this hearing 
was announced to get official resolutions for this hearing, there can 
be no doubt that American Indians and the many groups sympathetic 
to their needs and interests subscribe fully to the purposes of S. 809, 
and greatly appreciate the evidence of interest. and support shown 
in the sponsorship of 21 Senators on this bill. 

The NCAT, therefore, respectfully asks the committee to act favor- 
ably and as rapidly as possible on this measure. 

We appreciate the opportunity to make this expression before your 
committee, and we are deeply grateful to the Senators who have joined 
in the sponsorship of this bill. 

If S. 809 is enacted we pledge utmost cooperation in making the 
‘ most efficient possible use of its provisions for the rehabilitation and 
betterment of our own group, the surrounding communities, and the 
Nation. 

Not necessarily for the record, Mr. Chairman, but in case you wish 
to have it, is a list of our present tribal membership and officers. 

Senator Cuurcnu. Since you are speaking for your association, I 
think it would be appropriate to include this list in the record, and 
it will be included now. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 





NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS, 1956-57 


OFFICERS 


Joseph R. Garry, president (Coeur d’Alene), Plummer, Idaho . 
Clarence Wesley, first vice president (San Carlos Apache), San Carlos, Ariz. 
Walter Wetzel, second vice president (Blackfeet), Browning, Mont. 

Frank George, recording secretary (Colville-Nez Perce), Nespelem, Wash. 
John C. Rainer, treasurer (Taos Pueblo), Taos Pueblo, Taos, N. Mex. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Elected from convention, who will serve out unexpired terms: 
Through 1957 convention : 
Martin Cross (Gros Ventre), Emmet, N. Dak. 
Nelson Jose (Gila River Pima), 125 North Miller, Mesa, Ariz. 
Edward Wilson (Chippewa), Ball Club, Minn. 
Through 1958 convention: 
Harvey Moses (Colville), Nespelem, Wash. 
Elizabeth B. Peratrovich (Tlingit), care of Roy Peratrovich, Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, Juneau, Alaska 
Alex Saluskin (Yakima), Toppenish, Wash. 
Moses Twobulls (Oglala Sioux), Pine Ridge, 8. Dak. 
Woodrow Wilson (Cheyenne-Arapaho), Thomas, Okla. 
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Appointed to executive council by respective member tribes: 


Member tribe Representative and address 
Affiliated Ute Citizens.....- ~~ -._. Mrs. Lorena D. Iorg, Fort Duchesne, 
Utah 
Agua Caliente Band of Mission Mrs. Vyola Olinger, 9257 Otto Street, 
Indians. Downey, Calif. 
I a lh alain Peter Red Horn, Browning, Mont. 
Cherokee (Oklahoma)-_ ~~~ ----~- C. C. Victory, 303 North State Street, 


Tahlequah, Okla. 
Cherokee, Eastern Band (North George A. Owl, Sr., Cherokee, N. C. 


Carolina). 

CRT. cig. bn awon ones Floyd Maytubby, 1905 Liberty Bank 
Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Cheyenne-Arapaho —-~----------- Joe Pedro, Box 17, Concho, Okla. 

GOR! Sec ils ent eee Betsy Ann Trick, 2317 Eastmont Way, 
Seattle 99, Wash. 

CON aati codices ts Oswald George, Route 1, Plummer, 

; Idaho. 

Colorado River Tribes_...------_- Dan Eddy, Parker, Ariz. (Pete Homer, 
alternate) 

Colville Confederated Tribes__-_-_ Glen Whitelaw, Keller, Wash. 

OI aia ea lh ial Edward P. Whiteman, Box 114, Pryor, 
Mont. ; 

Gila River Pima-Maricopa___- ~~~ Jay R. Morago, Jr., Box 21, Sacaton, 
Ariz. . 

ON «i sui. tancncdiaiscanicethaibsenataiulecibs Rupert Parker, Peach Springs, Ariz. 

IND eh i ccdecckctincnsctlewin Saville Clarence Cambell, Usk, Wash. 

I TROT nin cis tection cnt Charles Picard, L’Anse, Mich. 

Kickapoo (Kansas) -.....-.------ Mrs. Vestana Cadue, Route 2, Horton, 
Kans. 

a ae as Simon Francis, Bonners Ferry, Idaho 

Laguna Pueblo____-_- Sec tdci James R. Paisano, Post Office Box 86, 
New Laguna, N. Mex. 

Lower Brale Sioux................ (Not named) , 

NE I igi ce circa atsea tind dndeaased Richard Halfmoon, Lapwai, Idaho 

is James Iron Cloud, Pine Ridge, S. Dak. 

Mattie Pool tg pee contend ada Wayne Gilpin, Macy, Nebr. . 

ead 2 ed Ss) ke Francis Pipestem 

NN ioe is att ata: ih Salles id Mark Manuel, Sells, Ariz. 

Pyramid Lake Paiute____-_ Lssauaiantd, Teddy James, Wadsworth, Nev. 

eee Oe eee Robert A. Whitebird, Sr., Box 462, Qua- 
paw, Okla. 

I TI iio es stasis ecko Robert Burnette, Rosebud, 8S. Dak. 

San Oarios Apache.._.....scsaers Jesse Stevens, San Carlos, Ariz. 

Shoshone-Bannock________-_---_-. LaSalle Pocatello, Fort Hall, Idaho 

Shoshone-Paiute_..__.-..._____-_-. Arthur Manning, Owyhee, Ney. 

Sisseton-Wahpeton Sioux___---_--~ Melvin Robertson, Veblen, 8. Dak.. 

WORNOM.. Sth ei i inte Alex Sherwood, Wellpinit, Wash. 

Standing Rock Sioux_____________ J. Dan Howard, Fort Yates, N. Dak. 

UN Ss tras ts iin ketene Mrs. Mary C. Howard, Route 3, Box 295, 


Poulsbo, Wash. 
Three Affiliated Tribes, Fort Ber- Carl Whitman, New Town, N. Dak. (Na- 


thold. than Little Soldier, alternate) ° 
Turtle Mountain Chippewa_____--~ (Not named) 
Co By a a ee ee eae Henry Cuch, Fort Duchesne, Utah- 
Ute Mountsin Ute. ..0i066..0.- 3. Scott. Jacket, Towaoc, Colo. 
Walker River Paiute_._._.___-_____ Walter Voorhees, Schurz, Nev. 
OE cient eh he aes bl Earl James, Gardnerville, Nev. 
White Mountain Apache______-_--_- Clinton Keesay, White River, Ariz. 
Winnebago (Nebraska) _______-- Frank Beaver, Winnebago, Nebr. 
Sree ene ee Fred Bowannie, Box 69, Zuni, N. Mex. 


(Fred Natewa, alternate) 
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REGIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Region Representative and address 
ia i i ci nats tists Fa a a a aoa Mrs. Mildred Sparks, Haines, Alaska 
RO NE kia oe css eS ain cue Frank Parker, Fort Hall, Idaho 
CNB 6 i he wetted _.. None ‘ 
ners ies as ees Lawadee Mrs. Vyola Clinger, 9257 Otto Street, 
Downey, Calif. 
COUR sii ed ce ee Thomas A. Segundo, 5808 Drexel Avenue, 


Chicago, Ill. 


Senator Cuurcu. Is there anything else you would like to say, Mrs. 
Peterson ¢ 

Mrs. Prrerson. Only that from my personal contacts I would 
strongly feel that not only tribes but entire tribal organizations of 
the Indians themselves very much favor this bill. The Montana 
Intertribal Policy Board, the Affiliated Tribes of the Northwest, the 
Idaho Intertribal Council, the North Dakota Intertribal Council, the 
All Pueblo Council of New Mexico, the Arizona Tribal Council, the 
South Dakota Intertribal Council, which is just getting organized, 
and, I believe, the Five Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma—I deeply be- 
lieve that all these groups in time, when they have had a chance to 
act, will express themselves favoring this bill. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you very much, Mrs. Peterson. We ap- 
preciate your coming to testify this morning. 

I would like to observe at this point that Senator Goldwater, of 
Arizona, has asked me to express his regrets he could not attend the 
hearing this morning because it was necessary for him to make an 
appearance at the McClellan labor hearing, and also that Senator 
Anderson, of New Mexico, who is a cosponsor of S. 809, also regrets 
that due to another committee meeting he is unable to attend the 
hearing this morning. 

Mr. Game. Senator Anderson has submitted for inclusion in the 
record two communications from the governor of Taos Pueblo in 
New Mexico with regard to this legislation. 

Senator Cuurcu. These communications will be received and will 
be placed in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to follows:) 

SANTA Fr, N. Mex., March 25, 1957. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Taos Pueblo officials would like S. 809 amended to provide specifically that 
tribal officials be given the right to approve or reject any enterprises proposed 
to be established by Indians or non-Indians. Also, would like amendment to 
include provision that proposed establishment under S. 809 in close proximity 
to Indian communities be first approved by tribal group affected. . Letter follows. 
Thank you for your help. 

TEOFILO ROMERO, 
Governor, Taos Pueblo. 


Taos PUEBLO COUNCIL, 
GOVERNOR’S OFFICE, 
Taos, N. Mew., March 25, 1956. 
The Honorable CLInton P. ANDERSON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DearR SENATOR ANDERSON: This follows up our telegram. We would like to 
explain that while we like the idea of loans or grants for establishing enter- 
prises on or near Indian communities, we think it should be left to tribal officials 
to say what is best for the particular community or reservation where the 
enterprise is to be established. You know how serious the drinking and law and 
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order problems are, and we think it necessary to insure that the various com- 
munities be protected. 

We suggest amendment of S. 809, something like this: On page 2, line 20, 
add: “Provided, however, That any loans and/or grants made or guaranteed 
to Indian tribes or groups, individual Indians, and/or non-Indians shall first 
be approved by duly authorized tribal officials before final approval by the 
Secretary of the Interior, whether the proposed enterprise is to be established 
on or upon an Indian grant or reservation or in proximity thereto.” 

We are fearful that an applicant for a grant or a loan might not be as eager 
as the tribal council would be to safeguard the health, welfare, and best interests 
of the people of the villages concerned. 

Thank you very much for making our position clear to the members of your 
committee. We shall appreciate hearing from you as to the action taken. And 
thank you also for your letter of March 20 informing us of the committee 
meeting. 

Respectfully, 
TEOFILO ROMERO, 
Governor of Taos Pueblo. 


Senator Cuurcu. Mr. Sonosky is our next witness. 


STATEMENT OF MARVIN J. SONOSKY, ON BEHALF OF SHOSHONE 
INDIAN TRIBE OF WIND RIVER RESERVATION, WYO. 


Mr. Sonosky. My name is Marvin J. Sonosky, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

I am here this morning on behalf of the Shoshone Indian Tribe of 
the Wind River Reservation in Wyoming; Standing Rock Sioux 
Tribe, of North and South Dakota; and the Rosebud Sioux Tr ibe, of 
South Dakota. 

Of course, these tribes have asked that I represent their desires 
affirmatively in favor of S. 809. 

Resolutions from the tribes will follow for the record. Probably in 
the background over the years the Navaho Indians have generally 
been, publicity wise at least, recognized as those in the need of the 
most help, but I think we can safely say now that the scene has shifted 
to the Midwest Plains Indians which includes the Indians in North 
Dakota and South Dakota. Their situation is desperate, as Mr. Hart 
can well testify to, and the conditions there are such that a bill of this 
kind comes to them as a shaft of light on a dark scene. 

The fact that 21 Senators have their situation in mind sufficiently to 
get behind: a single bill of this kind in itself is a great lift to the 
Indians. 

In connection with the testimony which may be given by the De- 
partment of the Interior, Mr. Chairman, I should like to suggest that 
there be included in this record the report made by the Siswer! 
River Basin investigations project. That project is established under 
the Secretary of the Interior for the purpose of examining into the 
effect that the construction and operation of dams on the Missouri 
River will have on these people. 

As a result, we have a place where we have intense examination into 
their economic status and into the life of the people themselves, and 
detailed reports have been prepared which could speak much more 
effectively than anything I can say here. However, I have not been 
able to get copies of those reports to make them available to the com- 
mittee, but I am sure that the Department of the Interior does have 
copies and it would be a great help to the committee if they could have 
before them the reports c -ontaining the detailed studies as to the Stand- 
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ing Rock Tribe, the Lower Brule, the Crow Creek, and Cheyenne 
River. Those are the ones affected by the dams, so the study is lim- 
ited to those. ; 

But the picture as to those tribes is not much different with respect 
to the other tribes, the Rosebud in South Dakota, as well as the Pine 
Ridge Indians, and the same situation probably intensified relates to 
the Sisseton Indians in Sisseton, S. Dak., Sisseton Wahpeton Indi- 
ans, in Fort Totten, S. Dak., whose situation is almost degrading, 
that we have a group of Indians living under the conditions that 
they are. 

Senator Cuurcu. These reports will be secured by the committee 
and will be appropriate to be included in the committee files. 

Mr. Sonosky. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for this op- 
portunity to be here. ‘ 

Senator Cuurcu. We are pleased to have you. Thank you for tes- 
tifying. 

I toi a statement here of the Indian Rights Association, of 1505 
Race Street, Philadelphia, which has been submitted to the com- 
mittee with the request that it be included in the record of this hear- 
ing. That request is granted, and the statement will be included in 
the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF THE INDIAN RIGHTS ASSOCIATION, PHILADELPHIA, Pa., on 8S. 809 


This bill is a strong positive reply to Indians and their friends who have 
been urging an aggressive rehabilitation or domestic point 4 program for 
Indians, } 

A number of Indian tribes or groups (e. g., Papago, of Arizona; Cheyenne 
River Sioux, South Dakota) have already carefully prepared plans for the re- 
habilitation of their people. Others have plans for specific projects that would 
be helpful to a community or possibility smaller groups. In most instances such 
programs await the necessary financial backing to get them underway. The 
appropriations authorized in this bill would make available the needed funds. 

Although the language of the bill seems broad enough to cover any sort of 
enterprise, it should be made perfectly clear either by amplifying the language 
of the bill or through the report on it that it is intended to include land-use 
enterprises such as individual and group farming, cattle raising, and timber 
operations. In some instances even the purchase of land might be vitally es- 
sential to a farming, cattle, of forestry project. 

Although the sum of $200 million might well be needed to do a fully ade- 
quate job of rehabilitation for all the Indian groups in need of such assistance, 

‘perhaps a modest authorization of $30 million would serve for a beginning. 

Provision of funds in this measure would constitute a recognition by Congress 
of our-national responsibility for Indian welfare and a directive to the Indian 
Bureau to undertake more energetically activities for the exploitation of all 
possible resources where Indians live, rather than the relative overemphasis on 
relocation programs. . 

(We support enactment also of S. 964, introduced by Senator Douglas, for 
himself and others. We do not believe there is conflict involved in these bills, 
as S. 964 probably would be helpful in only a limited number of instances of 
Indian need, while 8S. 908 would have wide application among Indians as it is 
designed particularly to meet their needs. ) 


NEW POLICY STATEMENT BY CONGRESS ESSENTIAL 


Because of recent trends and practices in Indian administration a new state- 
ment of policy by Congress is urgently needed. Without such a statement en- 
actment of S. 809 might prove to be only a futile gesture. The latest policy 
pronouncement adopted by Congress, House Concurrent Resolution 108 of the 
83d Congress, states that its policy is to end all Federal supervision and re- 
- sponsibility in Indian affairs at the earliest possible date. The Indian Bu- 
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reau cites this resolution as its directive and therefore restricts guidance, credit, 
and other services of economic nature to Indians. Sympathetic administration 
of programs of assistance as provided in S. 809 is essential to success. 

Senator Murray’s Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 would serve as a mandate 
to halt termination action until Indian readiness is clearly evident. It also 
reasserts the national responsibility to assist American Indian communities to 
reach the level of well-being enjoyed by their neighboring communities. 

In summary we recommend : 

1. Enactment of S. 809. 

2. That it be made clear by amendments or reports that authorized enterprises 
are to include land-use programs of farming, cattleraising, and timber opera- 
tions. { 

3. That the authorization of appropriations be reduced to $30 million. 

4. That Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 be adopted .i3 a statement of policy 
essential to the successful operation of 8S. 809. 


Mr. Gamete. Mr. Chairman, the committee has received a number 
of letters, petitions, memorials, telegrams, all referring to this legis- 
lation. 

We have a letter from the State Legislature of the State of Mon- 
tana containing a memorial. 

(The communication referred to follows:) 

STATE OF MONTANA, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Helena, Mont., March 13, 1957. 
SECRETARY, THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Sir: In compliance with the mandate of the 35th Legislative Assembly for 
the State of Montana, I attach for the committee’s information and such action 
as may be deemed necessary a certified copy of House Joint Memorial No. 14. 

Respectfully, 
FRANK MURRAY, 
Secretary of State. 

(Montana House Joint Memorial 14 was previously submitted for 
the record by Mr. Chumbris and appears on p. 12.) 

Mr. Gameste. And a telegram from Mr. K. W. Bergan, chairman of 
the Governor’s Interstate Indian Council, Helena, Mont., in behalf of 
that organization in support of S. 809. . 

Senator Cuurcu. The text of the telegram will be included in the 
record. 

(The telegram referred to follows: ) 

HELENA, Mont., March 26, 1957. 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
United States Congress, Washington, D. C.: 

The Governor’s Interstate Indian Council, representing the 17 States with 
substantial Indian populations, for the past 2 years has adopted resolutions 
endorsing industrialization on or near Indian reservations to reduce unemploy- 
ment in these areas and raise the economic standards of Indian people. . The 
council feels that raising the economic standards and improving educational 
opportunity are the best approaches to the long-range solution of problems con- 
fronting Indian people. Senate bill 809 is a beginning in this direction and has 
the endorsement of the Governor’s interstate Indian council executive com- 
mittee. The many studies which show the low income per family on many Indian 
reservations indicate the root of all Indian problems. The success of these: 
pilot ventures among Indian people at Rolla, N. Dak., Rapid City, 8S. Dak., Hay- 
ward, Wis., and other communities with Indian populations points the way. 

K. W. BEerGAN, 
Chairman, Governor’s Interstate Indian Council. 


Senator Cuurcu. We have here also a letter from Senator Mans- 
field, of Montana, with respect to the bill under consideration, ad- 
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dressed to the committee which will be included and made a part of 
the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
March 26, 1957. 
Hon. RicHArD L. NEUBERGER, é 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Indian Affairs, Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DrEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have been advised that your Subcommittee on Indian 
Affairs is holding a hearing today, Wednesday, March 27, on Senator Langer’s 
bill, S. 809, a bill to provide economic assistance to the American Indians. As 
you may know, I am deeply interested in resolving the numerous problems that 
confront these people both on and off the reservation. There are far too 
many instances of Indians living in squalor and poverty due to lack of education, 
employment opportunities, and job training. 

I have felt for some time that the Federal Government has failed to assume its 
proper responsibilities for this country’s first citizens. 

The Congress has the opportunity to make an excellent record in behalf of 
these people. As you-know, there are numerous areas of conflict which need to 
be resolved; Federal-State responsibility for welfare, economic development, 
responsibility for on-and-off reservation Indians, vocational rehabilitation, and 
the relocation program. All of these things have an important bearing on the 
success or failure of our Indian policy. 

The Indian has had full citizenship for a:number of years and he should have 
been treated accordingly, but unfortunately this is too often not the case. Indian 
matters tend to be an afterthought. 

If the Indian is to be assimilated into our society he is going to need help 
to adjust. There are numerous Indians who have long since become independent, 
but there are thousands still remaining who continue to be wards of the Federal 
Government. And they should not be denied Federal assistance until such time 
us they can provide for themselves. 

There are a number of good bills pending in Congress which would go far 
in meeting the needs of the Indians. Senator Langer’s bill, S. 809, which I 
was pleased to cosponsor, is just one of the bills which provide for assistance 
to Indians. This bill provides for an elaborate economic-assistance program 
for the American Indians. 

One of the most important provisions in this legislation is that which provides 
‘for establishment and encouragement of industries on or near reservations. One 
of the major problems facing Indians is employment. Income from tribal 
lands is generally limited unless supplemented from oil and mineral revenues. 
In addition, many of these people on the reservation are not sufficiently educated 
or trained to compete with the outside labor market Also, many reservations, 
greatly reduced in size, are incapable of providing for the people living within 
the area. 

The provisions of 8. 809 would provide a loan program to set up industries on 
or near reservations, to be operated by the Indians themselves, and would 
provide employment opportunities for these Indians. Bulova’s jewel-bearing 
factory on the Turtle Mountain Reservation is an example of a successful small 
industry employing Indians. 

There are a number of other bills pending before Congress which would be 
of great assistance to these people. I am pleased to note that the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs has requested funds for fiscal year 1958 to operate the adult 
Indian vocational-education program enacted during the S4th Congress. 

Senator Douglas’ bill, 8S. 964, to set up a broad redevelopment program to meet 
depressed economic conditions and unemployment throughout the country, in- 
cluding Indian reservations; 8. 380, a bill introtuced by my distinguished col- 
league, the senior Senator from Montana, Mr. Murray, and myself, would pro- 
vide for construction of Indian hospitals and to provide for grants to assist 
in the construction of community hospitals which will serve Indians and non- 
Indians jointly. The enactment of this legislation would be of great assistance 
in meeting the medical needs of the Indians. 

In addition, I would like to direct the attention of the subcommittee to Senator 
Murray’s Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, calling on the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
to assist in raising the standard of living of the American Indians. 


95641—57——-4 
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The necessary legislation to meet these problems is awaiting congressional 
action, and the sentiment in behalf of the Indians’ welfare has never been so high 
and the cooperation of interested parties is very much in evidence. 

I want to take this opportunity to respectfully suggest and urge that the Con- 
gress restudy its objectives and purposes in Federal Indian policy. It is time 
that we sat down and discussed these many problems with all interested parties; 
Federal, State agencies, and the Indians themselves. It is time that we reexam- 
ined our goals in Indian policy, devising a new comprehensive program to pro- . 
— the economic welfare and improve the standard of living of the American 

ndians. 

In closing, I want to assure you of my deep interest in these matters and ask 
that this letter be made a part of the record of this hearing on S. 809. 

With best personal wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
MIKE MANSFIELD. 


Senator Cuurcu. We also have a telegram from Frank W. Parker, 
vice chairman of the Shoshone Bannock Indians, of Idaho, with refer- 
ence to the bill under consideration. 

Mr. Parker’s telegram will be included in full in the record. 

(The telegram referred to follows :) 


POCATELLO, IpAHO, March 27, 1957. 
Senator RIicHARD NEUBERGER, 
Chairman, Indian Subcommittee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Shoshone Bannock Indians of Idaho take this opportunity to compliment Sena- 
tor Langer and cosponsors of S. 809 for intelligent approach to current Indian 
problems. ‘This type of legisiation if carried out under policies incorporated in 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, introduced by Senator Murray, could be out- 
standing in its effect. Believe bill should provide for consent of Indians on any 
loans to non-Indians. This bill fits Fort Hall, because we still have a land base 
upon which to work, and the tribe is not wealthy. The greatest benefit would 
be use of funds to buy heirship lands that cannot be made productive otherwise. 
Technical information and assistance is great need. At called general meeting, 
Fort Hall Indians authorized me to send this wire with request it be read into 


minutes of hearing. 
, FRANK W. PARKER, 


Vice Chairman. 


Senator Cuurcu. Finally, we have a letter from Mr. Carl Whit- 
man, Jr., of the tribal business council, addressed to the committee, 
in reference to this bill, which will be included in the record of this 


hearing. 
(The letter referred to follows :) 


TRIBAL BUSINESS COUNCIL, THREE AFFILIATED TRIBES, 
New Town, N. Dak., February 5, 1957. 
Senator JAMES E. MuRRAY, 
The Shoreham, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I read with a great deal of interest S. 809, which is designed 
to provide economic assistance to the American Indians, and I am happy to note 
that you are the cosponsor of this bill. There was definitely dark clouds ahead 
for us and this bill represents a silver lining. 

The Indians were the first group to be affected by the Government’s “tight 
money policy.” Since our culture is in a transition stage, especially the plains 
Indians, we have never gotten to the point of providing for a rainy day, and 
therefore we were not prepared for the drop in agricultural products and the 
“tight money policy.” 

Instead of setting the pace, our trained Indians have to leave the reserva- 
tion because there is nothing here for them. As a result, the Indians here do 
not know much about how a community functions and why—the role a banker 
plays, the engineer, the doctor, county and State officials, as they affect a 
community. These Indians are forced to go to faraway cities under these 
conditions, and in time of need they are completely lost. 
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Enactment of this bill will go a long way toward solving a lot of the Indian 
problems. It it really nice to know that there are Senators who understand 
us. A lot of the non-Indians have, innocently, a cold-blooded viewpoint and 
solution. They don’t seem to recognize the fact that Hindu Indians, because of 
their different cultural backgrounds, do not participate in the American culture 
either. 

I am writing this letter to show you that I, for one, appreciate your help. 
I feel, with a number of sympathetic Senators like you cosponsoring this bill, 
it will be enacted. 

Sincerely, 
CaRL WHITMAN, Jr. 


Mr. Gamste. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, and indulgence 
for one moment, on February 21, 1957, the Department of the In- 
terior, in a news release of that date, brought attention to the fact 
that the loan regulations of the Department of the Interior and spe- 
cifically the Bureau of Indian, Affairs, were being broadened in cedar 
to provide credit facilities for tribes to encourage industry to locate 
on and around Indian reservations. 

Senator Murray, as a result of this release, sent a letter of inquiry 
to the Secretary.of the Interior asking him for some detailed infor- 
mation with respect to this program on the part of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. 

The Acting Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Chilson, acknowledged 
that letter and has sent to the chairman an explanation of the pro- 
gram. ; 

I wonder if it would be possible for us to have that information in- 
serted in this record, since it does bear specifically on industrializa- 
tion programs on Indian reservations. 

Senator Cuurcu. The subject matter would appear to be germane 
to the problem toward which the legislation is directed. I think for 
that reason it should be included in the record, and it will be in- 
serted at this point. ' 

(The material referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
INFORMATION SERVICE’ 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
LOAN REGULATIONS BROADENED TO AID INDIAN TRIBES IN ATTRACTING INDUSTRY 


The Federal regulations governing the United States credit program for 
Indian tribes are being broadened to permit loans of funds which the tribes can 
use for the purpose of attracting industry to the vicinity of reservations, the 
Department of the Interior announced today. 

‘In explaining the significance of the changes, Indian Commissioner Glenn L. 
Emmons pointed to the example of the Navaho Tribe in Arizona, New Mexico, 
and Utah, which has appropriated $300,000 of its own funds both this year and 
last year for an industry-fostering program. The new types of loans, he added, 
will make it possible for other tribes with little or no cash reserves to offer 
similar inducements. 

Such inducements might include assistance in furnishing facilities, in training 
programs, and in the recruitment of qualified workers. 

Loans will be made only to tribes having a form of organization acceptable 
to the Secretary and “at interest rates and under terms and conditions found 
by the Secretary to be in the public interest.” 

Encouragement of industry to establish plants near Indian reservations is an. 
important phase of Commissioner Emmons’ program to advance the economic 
and social welfare of Indian people. The work is headed by Carl W. Beck, 
assistant to Commissioner Emmons. 
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Following is a tabulation of the plants which either have been established or 
definitely planned to date as a result of the program: 




















Approximate | | Anticipated 
Name and home Name and location of | Type of plant | opening date Tribes in- employ- 
base of company new plant (actual or volved ment of 
anticipated) Indians 
Saddlecraft, Inc., Cherokee Leather- | Leather May 1956.....| Eastern | 40. 
Knoxville, Tenn. | erft rn Chero- | goods. | | Cherokee. 
kee, N.C. | 
Bey Line Furni- Navajo Furniture, | Juvenile fur- | Nov. 10, 1956..| Navaho...-.| 100. 
ture Co., Los Inc., Gallup, N. | niture, | 
Angeles, Calif. Mex, shutters, | 
ete. 
Lear, Inc., Santa Lear Navajo, Flag- Electronics_...| Nov. 15, 1956..| Navaho.....| '0). 
Monica, Calif. staff, Ariz. 
Parsons & Baker, Casa Grande Mills, Garments | March 1957... | Pima Pa- | 125 im- 
Phoenixville, Pa. Inec., Casa Grande, | * | pago. medi- 
| Ariz. ee | | ately; 
| 700 ulti- 
| } mately. 
The First Ameri- | The First Americans, | Fishing | January 1957! Northern | 75 to 100. 
cans, Inc. | Ine., Lame Deer, | tackle, | Chey- 
Mont. | plastic, and | ; enne, 
| wood prod- | 
. . | ucts, 
New Moon Mobile | New Moon Mobile | Manufactur- | March 1957....| South Da- | Do. 
Homes Co. Homes Co., Rapid | ing of house | | kota : 
| City, S. Dak. | trailers. ; | Sioux 
| groups. 
| | | 
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MarcH 14, 1957. 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: On February 21 the Bureau of Indian Affairs issued 
a press release entitled “Loan Regulations Broadened to Aid Indian Tribes in 
Attracting Industry.” : 

According to the Bureau’s release, the Federal regulations governing the 
United States credit program for Indian tribes are being broadened to permit 
loans of funds which the tribes can use for the purpose of attracting industry 
to the vicinity of reservations. On January 23, 1957, 21 Senators cosponsored 
proposed legislation (S. 809), which would authorize the appropriation of $200 
million to be used in attracting industry to reservation areas and to provide 
economic assistance to Indian tribes. 

Inasmuch as the broadening of the credit program, referred to in the Depart- 
ment’s February 21 release, would provide benefits similar to those sought to be 
established by S. 809, it would be appreciated if our committee might be fur- 
nished with a detail explanation of your Department’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES BE. Murray, Chairman. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., March 26, 1957. 
Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Murray: Your letter of March 14, receipt of which was 
acknowledged March 20, requests information on the program discussed in the 
press release of February 21, Loan Regulations Broadened To Aid Indian Tribes 
in Attracting Industry. 

The Indian industrial-development program is an important phase of the 
plans of the Bureau of Indian Affairs to advance the economic and social status 
of the Indian people. Through this program, industry is being encouraged to 
establish plants on or near reservations to provide employment for Indians. It 
is necessary, in some instances, to offer inducements to industries to persuade 
them to do so. Some Indian groups have agreed to offer certain inducements, 
such as providing facilities and the recruitment of the proper type of individuals 
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to be employed after aptitude tests have been given. The Bureau hopes to have 
an on-the-job-training program for Indians after July 1, 1957, whereby the in- 
dustries cooperating in the program, after being approved as a training facility, 
may be paid directly for the training of Indians. 

Some tribes have little or no funds available and consequently could not 
participate financially in the program. They were unable to offer inducements 
similar to those offered by the Navajo Tribe, which has appropriated $600,000 
of its own funds for an industry-fostering program. Some way had to be 
worked out to enable such groups to obtain funds in order to participate 
financially in the program 

The act of June 18, 1934 (25 U. S. C. 470), as amended and supplemy: . 2d, au- 
thorized the establishment of a revolving fund of $17 million for loans’ \' :dians 
and Indian organizations, of which $13,799,600 has been appropriateu. Loans 
from this fund have been made to tribes and other Indian organizations to enable 
them to make loans to members, and to finance the establishment and operation 
of tribal business enterprises. Loans also have been made to individual Indians 
and cooperative associations whose members were unable to obtain financing 
from Indian organizations for various reasons. The regulations governing loans 
from this fund did not permit loans to be made to tribes and other Indian groups 
to permit them to participate financially in offering inducements to industries 
to locate on or near reservations, for which reason the regulations were amended 
on February 18, 1957, to permit loans for this purpose to be made. Copy of the 
regulation is enclosed. 

It is impossible at this stage of the industrial development program to antici- 
pate the many varied arrangements that may be proposed to foster it. Enclosed 
is a tabulation showing the plants which have been established or definitely 
planned to date, indicating the wide variety of activities. For this reason, the 
regulation authorizing loans has been worded in general terms in order to take 
care of varying situations which may arise, until more experience is acquired. 
All such loans at this stage of the program will require approval of the Secretary. 

A comparative statement of the condition of the revolving fund as of June 30, 
1955, and 1956, is enclosed,’ together with copy of the annual credit report as of 
June 30,'1956, in order that you may have complete information regarding the 
funds available for loans. 

It is hoped this will give you the information desired. 

Sincerely yours, 
HATFIELD CHILSON, 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. 


TITLE 25—INDIANS 
CHAPTER 1 3UREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Subchapter E—Credit to Indians 


PART 21 GENERAL CREDIT TO INDIANS; LOANS TO ENCOURAGE INDUSTRY 


A new section is added to part 21 to read as follows: 

“91.19 Loans to encourage industry. Loans may be made to any organization 
of Indians for use in attracting industries to operate in localities where such use 
will promote the economic development of Indians. Such loans may be made 
only to groups of Indians having a form of organization acceptable to the Secre- 
tary and at interest rates and under terms and conditions found by the Secretary 
in the particular case to be in the public interest and conducive to the accom- 
plishment of the purpose intended. No such loans shall be effective until ap- 
proved by the Secretary.’ 


(Sec. 10, 48 Stat. 986: 25 U. S. C. 470. Interprets or applies secs. 1, 6, 49 Stat. 1250, 
1968, 62 Stat. 211, sec. 4, 64 Stat. 45, 25 U. S. C. 4738a, 506, 482, 634.) 


Frep G. AANDAHL, 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. 
FEBRUARY 18, 1957. 





1The comparative statement of the condition of the revolving fund appears on p. 50. 
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Industrial development program 











Approximate Anticipated 
Name and home Name and location of | Type of plant | opening date Tribes in- employ- 
base of company new plant . (actual or volved ment of 
anticipated) Indians 
Saddlecraft, Inc., Cherokee Leathercraft | Leather goods | May 1956_._...| Eastern 40. 
Knoxville, Tenn. Co., Cherokee, (moccasins Cherokee 
N.C. etc.). (North 
: Carolina). 
Baby Line Furni- Navajo Furniture Juvenile Nov. 10 1956_._| Navaho 100. 
ture Co., Los Industries, Inc., furniture, (New 
Angeles, Calif. . Gallup, N. Mex. shutters, etc. Mexico). - 
Lear, Inc., Santa Lear Navajo, Electronics....| Nov. 15, 1956..| Navaho 100. 
Monica, Calif. Flagstaff, Ariz. (Arizona). 
Parsons & Baker, Casa Grande Mills, Garments. .... March 1957....| Pima 125 imme- 
Phoenixville, Pa. Ine., Casa Grande, Papage diately 
Ariz. (Arizona). 700 ulti- 
mately. 
The First Ameri- The First Americans, | Fishing January 1957!_| Northern 75 to 100. 
cans, Inc.: Inc., Lame Deer, tackle, plas- Cheyenne 
‘ Mont. tics, and (Mon- 
wood prod- tana). 
ucts. 
New Moon Homes, | New Moon Homes, Manufactur- March 1957__.} Sioux Do. - 
Inc., Alma, Inc., Rapid City, ing of house groups 
Mich. 8. Dak. trailers. (South 
Dakota). 
Martin A. Meyers Zuni Industries, Zuni | Ceramics April 1957 Zuni (New | 100. 
& Associates, Reservation, N. (mosaic Mexico). 
Los Angeles, Mex. tabletops, . , 
Calif. etc.). 





1 In operation, 


Senator Cuurcu. Are there any other witnesses who would like to 
be heard ? 

Since there are no more witnesses to testify, the hearing will be re- 
cessed at this point subject to the call of the Chair. 

Thank you. 

(Thereupon, at 11:30 a. m., the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene subject to the call of the Chair.) 
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MONDAY, MAY 13, 1957 


Unrrep STaTes SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10: 10 a. m., pursuant to notice, in room 
224, Senate Office Building, Senator Frank Church presiding. 

Present: Senators Church (presiding), Murray (chairman of the 
committee), Neuberger (chairman of the subcommittee), and Gold- 
water. 

Present also: Senators Mansfield and Malone. 

Senator Cuurcn. The meeting will come to order. 

The chairman of the Subcommittee on Indian Affairs, Senator Neu- 
berger, is unable to open this meeting today because of an appearance 
he must par at another committee. However, the Senator will be 
with us, I am sure, within the next half hour or so. 

The purpose of this meeting is to hear witnesses who have expressed 
a desire to testify on certain legislative proposals pending before us. 
Three bills in particular have been scheduled : 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, introduced by Senator Murray, 
expressing the sense of the Congress that our policy in Indian Affairs 
shall be in the nature of a point 4 program. 

S. 809, sponsored by Senator Langer and some 20 others, providing a 
$200 million authorization to initiate programs to assist Indians in 
establishing industries on and near reservations. 

oo S. 331, introduced by Senator Murray, amending Public Law 
280, 83d Congress, providing that Indian tribes shall give their con- 
sent before a State will exercise civil and criminal jurisdiction over 
them. 

Inasmuch as several witnesses do not often get to Washington and 
may desire to speak on matters other than those I have mentioned, the 
committee will be happy to have their views on other subjects. How- 
ever, the Chair wishes to express and request that each witness make 
his complete presentation in the time allotted to him. 

Unfortunately, it does not appear possible for us to continue the 
hearing beyond this mor ning because of a Senate session this afternoon 
and commitments which we all have on the following days. 

There are many individuals who have indicated they wish to make a 
statement. Therefore, I shall set aside 5 minutes for each person to 
make his presentation with the understanding that if he does not 
complete his testimony a further written statement may be filed with 
the committee. 
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I believe that these arrangements will give everyone adequate and 
a opportunity to inform the committee of his views on pending 

ills. 

When the various delegations are called upon to testify, I would like 
to have all of the members of that delegation come forward and take 
seats at the committee table. 

At this time I will have copies of the bills we are concerned with 
this morning, Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 and S. 331, included in 
the record. A copy of S. 809 was inserted in the record at our meeting 
of March 27. 

(S. Con. Res. 3 and S. 331 follow :) 


[S. Con. Res. 3, 85th Cong., 1st sess. ] 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Whereas it is the understanding of Congress that its responsibility in the 
American Indian problem cannot be fulfilled by the dispersal of Indian com- 
munities, but by the continuous development of their human and economic 
potential ; and 

Whereas it is recognized that Indian communities cannot be considered to 
have reached the American level of well-being until the principles of consent 
of the governed, self-determination, and local self-government are operative, 
nor until Indian opportunities in economy, education, and health are measurably 
equal to those of their fellow citizens; and 

Whereas the American “point 4 program,” as it has been applied successfully 
in underdeveloped areas of the world, reveals tested techniques whereby Ameri- 
can Indian communities may be so developed: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs shall be, by definition, an agency to assist American 
Indian communities to reach the level of well-being enioved by other communi- 
ties in the United States, and the governing program of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs shall be an American Indian point 4 program. 

It is declared to be the sense of Congress that this program shall be offered 
to the American Indian communities without exacting termination of Federal 
protection of Indian property or of any other Indian rights as its price; that 
Indian culture and identity shall not be restricted or destroyed; that technical 
guidance and financial assistance shall be made available: that the request for 
assistance shall come from the Indians themselves after each Indian group has 
studied itself in terms of its own needs; that an impartial effort shall be made to 
deal with the development of natural resources to maximum capacity, to develop 
the full capabilities of industrial and agricultural production, of improvements in 
housing, nutrition, clothing, sanitation, and health, and of the resettlement on 
their initiative of individuals and families in other areas; that technical assist- 
ance shall be given to long-term general, vocational, technical, and professional 
education to enable American Indians to share fully in our total American society 
and to contribute to it; and that older, revered values shall be respected and used 
as new forms of living are introduced. 

Tt is further declared to be the sense of Congress that the Secret tary of the 
Interior shall review all programs of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in order to 
develop its activities to further an American Indian point 4 program, and that 
he shall report to Congress at the earliest possible date his recommendations 
for such legislation as may be necessary to accomplish the purposes of this 
resolution. 

Finally, it is declared to be the sense of Congress that Federal protection 
and services shall be ended for any tribe, band, or group only when such unit shall 
have adopted a plan for its organization and operation under State law, and 
such plan shall have been approved by the appropriate State and by the Secretary 
of the Interior prior to its submission to the Congress. 
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[S. 331, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Act entitled “To confer jurisdiction on the States of California, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon, and Wisconsin, with respect to criminal offenses and 


civil causes of action committed or arising on Indian reservations within such States, 
and for other purposes” 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Act entitled “To confer jurisdiction 
on the States of California, Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon, and Wisconsin, with 
Tespect to criminal offenses and civil causes of action committed or arising on 
Indian reservations within such States, and for other purposes”, approved August 
15, 1953 (67 Stat. 588), is amended by adding thereto the following section : 

“Sec. 8. Notwithstanding the provisions of sections 6 and 7 of this Act, State 
jurisdiction with respect to criminal offenses or civil causes of action, or with 
respect to both, shall be applicable on Indian reservations only where the enrolled 
Indians of the reservation accept such jurisdiction by a majority vote of the 
adult Indians voting at a special election held for that purpose. The Secretary 
of the Interior shall call such special election under rules and regulations as he 
may prescribe, when requested to do so by the tribal council or other governing 
body or by 20 per centum of the enrolled adults of the reservation.” 

Senator Cuurcn. First of all this morning, we have with us the 
two Senators from Montana, Senator Murray and Senator Mansfield. 
Fach has a statement he would like to make. I will call first upon Sen- 
ator Murray to make his statement. 

The Cuarrman. If the Senator wishes to precede me, I shall be glad 
to defer to him. 

Senator Mansrrevp. No; I will be glad to wait, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Chairman, at the outset of my brief remarks, 
I want to thank you and Senator Neuberger for promptly arranging 
hearings on this legisl: ation, which would benefit our Indian citizens. 

We of the Senate Interior Committee have a special obligation to 
Indians, and it is my hope that we can speedily discharge a portion of 
that obligation by reporting out legislation along the lines under con- 
sideration today, then obtaining Senate approval of these bills so 
that the House of. Representatives will have ample opportunity to 
study the legislation and take action. 

Iam ple: ised that several able representatives of our Montana tribes 
are with us today. They are Mr. Walter McDonald, chairman of the 
Montana Intertribal Policy Board; Mrs. David La Mere, who will 
have some interesting things to say about infamons Hill 57 near Great 

“alls, Mont.; W alter Wetzel, chairman of the Blackfeet Tribal Coun- 
cil; and Peter Redhorn, another council member of the progressive 
Blackfeet Tribe. 

I know that these witnesses will provide sound evidence on behalf 
of the bills under consideration. 

Two students of Indian affairs have suggested to me minor changes 
in Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, which I submit for the subcom- 
mittee’s consideration. 

John B. Hart, executive director of the North Dakota Indian Affairs 
Commission, suggests adding the word “legislature” following the 
word “State,” in the last paragraph, for reasons stated in his letter, 
which I submit for the record. 
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Dr. Catherine Nutterville, of Great Falls, suggests deletion of the 
last paragraph from line 10, on page 3, to the end, for the reasons set 
forth in her letter, which I also submit for the record. 

T also ask that the record carry the correspondence Senator Mansfield 
and I have had with Commissioner Emmons on the subject of Hill 57, 
relocation and Indian industry; an excellent editorial from the New 
York Times in support of Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 and S. 331, 
both of which it was my privilege to sponsor; and memorials of the 
Montana State Legislature in support of the bills under consideration. 

I also include an editorial from the Lewistown Daily News, in sup- 
port of S. 809, and an editorial from the Great Falls Tribune, con- 
cerning Hill 57. ; 

I might add, Mr. Chairman, that this year the people of Montana 
and State officials are expressing more interest in solution of pressing 
Indian problems than they have in many years. This is evidenced in 
‘part by the resolutions which I now submit for the record. They are 
house joint memorial No. 18, which is in support of S. 331; house 
joint memorial No. 6; house joint memorial No. 14; senate joint me- 
morial No. 5; and house joint memorial No. 15, which support several 
of the principles and programs offered in Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 3 and S. 809. I also include several communications addressed 
to me that bear on these bills. 

The witnesses from Montana and other States have come a great 
distance to testify today. Therefore, I shall take up no more time, 
but ask them to tell us, from their own personal knowledge, of the 
need for passage of these bills. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuurcu. I want to thank you very much, Senator Murray. 

The documents that you have presented here will be included in the 
record. 

I want you to know that I feel a certain amount of discomfiture 
sitting here in the chair of the distinguished chairman of this com- 
mittee. We appreciate your coming and testifying on behalf of these 
three bills. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The material referred to, except Montana memorials 6 and 14, 
which were printed earlier in the record, follow :) 

NortH DAxKorTa INDIAN AFFAIRS COMMISSION, 
Rolla, N. Dak., January 14, 1957. 
Hon. JAMEs E. Murray, 


Senator from the State of Montana, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR Murray: In the January 7 issue of the Congressional Record, 
I noticed that you introduced a concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 3). The 
last paragraph of this resolution refers to a plan under State law which should 
be approved by the appropriate State and by the Secretary of the Interior prior 
to its submission to the Congress. 

The thought occurs to me that in order to avoid any misunderstandings, it 
might be well for the professional staff of the committee to consider adding 
after the word “State” the word “legislature.” My basic reasons for suggesting 
that this point be considered are as follows: 

1. Many of the State constitutions have legal impediments which must be 
thoroughly considered. 

2. Since such resolution would probably mean the expenditure of State money 
and since the source of this money is the State legislature, it is within the realms 
of possibility that the Governor of a State could approve a plan which would 
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eventually pass Congress and the State legislature would refuse to appropriate 
money, with the result that the Indian people would be left in a legal vacuum. 
It may be that the point I’m mentioning has been thoroughly considered. I 
just thought I’d call this to your attention in case it had not been noticed. 
Sincerely, 
JOHN B. Hart, Executive Director. 


COLLEGE OF GREAT FALLS, 
‘Great Falls, Mont., March 29, 1957. 
Senator JAMES BE. Murray, 
Chairman, Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DeaR SENATOR Murray: In reply to your letter of March 19 asking me to 
elaborate on my endorsement of Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 and of §S. 
574, I am enclosing a rather lengthy discussion of my reasons for supporting 
S. 574 and for urging a far western compact on Indian welfare to match the 
Midwest compact. 

First for Senate Concurrent Resolution 3: Those of us who are studying it 
here in Great Falls are recommending that there be deleted the last paragraph 
from line 10 on page 8 to the end. 

This conclusion would require the Indian tries to “adopt” a plan to bring 
them under State laws. This would seem to nullify the wonderful statements 
in the preamble about Federal relations. We think the pressures are already 
too great in adaptation for Indians who, as yet, are scarcely literate, to deal 
with these concepts of mass change. Really, many “educated minds” have seri- 
ous difficulty in dealing with them, in measuring what is in Federal-Indian ties 
_ and declaring what should be. The so-called experts have not come forth 
either with an adequate statement of the need for precipitate transfer from 
servicing under the Federal Government, nor given reasons why Indian tribes 
now organized and operating under Federal charter should come under State 
charters. 

I would have to have some very convincing proof that the: Indians would lose 
nothing thereby. Why propel the Indians into formulating plans for their 
own dismemberment as tribes upon tribal lands? If you are going to have a re- 
versal of destructive policy such 2s Senate Concurrent Resolution 108 has proven 
to be, let the resolution be just that, and let the tribes recover from the disrup- 
tion that. we are observing on the reservations. Time enough for “planning” 
then. 

Separate sheets deal with the subjects of S. 574 and the compact. 

I appreciate the honor of your request, Senator. If I can help in any further 
discussion of points, please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
CATHERINE NUTTERVILLE, 
Montana Committee Against Termination. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
April 25, 1957. 
Mr. Gitenn L. EMMONS, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 


Deark Mr. Emmons: Several weeks ago you were informed of the willingness 
of citizens of Great Falls, Mont., to donate land on Hill 57 for the purpose of 
establishing a reservation there. In your letter of April 18 you state that this 
suggestion could not be accepted by the Bureau. 

You also ask that legislation to create a new reservation not be introduced. 
Your suggestion regarding Hill 57 and the Indians there is “relocation.” 

“We will,” you wrote, “pledge to offer to every eligible Indian who applies 
in person at his reservation the special relocation assistance to find a better way 
of life in areas where it is really available to those who are motivated to meet 
this challenge.” You gave no alternative to relocation, a program for which 
those Indians on Hill 57 who are not enrolled members of a tribe are ineligible. 

As for those Indians who would be eligible, we would like to point out to you 
that, while we support the program, relocation in itself is no answer to the 
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problems on Hill 57. and on the reservations of Montana and other States. Many 
Indians who want to relocate will do so whether or not there is a special reloca- 
tion program. Others choose not to leave the land of their fathers. They 
are willing and anxious to work, if job opportunities are available nearby, and 
they have proved themselves to be skillful and competent workers in those 
few areas where jobs have been made available. i 

The Federal Government and the Indian Bureau, Mr. Emmons, do not ful- 
fill their obligations to the Indians by offering only relocation, which frequently 
means moving from a rural slum to an urban slum. The Federal Government 
and the Bureau which you head have further obligations to our Indian citizens. 
One of the best ways to help the Indian people develop their own human re- 
sources and, incidentally, become taxpayers instead of tax recipients, is through 
the establishment of industry and more jobs in Indian country. i 

We are aware of the modest efforts in this field by the Indian Bureau. If your 
Department supported industrialization with the enthusiasm with which it sup- 
ports relocation, there would be no cause for complaint. 

However, we note, for example, that the amount of money loaned to tribes 
for purposes such as industrial development has steadily decreased under your 
administration. As of June 30, 1956, the outstanding loans receivable and the 
cash balance in the revolving loan fund under the jurisdiction of your Bureau 
totaled $15,548,591. The amount of money on loan to the tribes has steadily 
decreased. The approximate amounts, by year, are: 1952, $11 million; 1953, 
$10.2 million; 1954, $9.5 million ; 1955, $8.3 million; 1956, $7.7 million. What is 
your explanation of this decrease in the use of available money for development 
of tribal resources? 

Your annual credit report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, states 
that financing through the Bureau has increased from $22,991,070 in 1952 to 
$29,961,299. But included in these totals is $8,737,444 from tribal funds in 
1952 and $21,216,541 in tribal funds in 1956. In other words, some tribes were 
able to increase their own financing, which is commendable. However, many 
tribes, including several in Montana, have practically no tribal funds. They 
could put to good use the money which has been steadily accumulating in the 
tribal-loan fund under your administration. 

We note, too, that the Indian Bureau has not yet submitted to the Banking 
and Currency Committee its views on S. 964, the area redevelopment bill which 
we cosponsored along with Senator Douglas. A departmental report was re- 
quested 3 months ago and hearings have been in progress for some time. Pas- 
sage of this bill would, in our opinion, be of tremendous benefit to Indian 
tribes, in that the bill would establish a program to attract industry to Indian 
country and help Indians establish their own industries. We cannot help but 
contrast your enthusiasm last year for the Indian help features of this legisla- - 
tion with your inaction so far this year. 

To refer specifically to some of the industrial possibilities in Montana, we 
are following with great interest the negotiations for development of a pulp- 
wood industry and establishment of a small sawmill on the Rocky Boy Reserva- 
tion. We are hopeful that these new industries, which would provide jobs for a 
number of Indians, can get underway by this fall, and we shall appreciate 
such help as you can provide in this undertaking. 

We would also like to receive from you verification of the statement, made 
to us verbally by Bureau officials, that arrangements will be made shortly for 
the Northern Cheyenne Tribe to utilize its coal deposits on the Tongue River 
Reservation. 

Along with our House.colleagues, Representatives Lee Metcalf and LeRoy 
Anderson, we are willing and anxious to do all that can possibly be done to help 
our Indian citizens. We recognize the difficulties and burdens inherent in your 
_ task as Commissioner of Indian Affairs and hope that you can, as you sug- 
gested to the Indians in your letter of April 18, “meet this challenge.” 

We shall appreciate an early report from you on these matters, which.we 
can discuss in greater detail at forthcoming hearings on Indian legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 


JAMES E. MurRRAY. 
MIKE MANSFIELD. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., April 18, 1957. 
Hon. JAMES E. Murray, : 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR MuRRAY: We have had several letters from you since March 21 
regarding the establishment of Bureau facilities for Indians on Hill 57 near 
Great Falls, Mont. Whiie the intentions of some of the citizens of Great Falls, 
Mont., to find ways and means of alleviating the conditions on Hill 57 are laud-: 
able, the suggestion they have advanced to designate this particular area as a 
reservation is one which cannot be accepted by the Bureau. 

This Bureau does not have and cannot assume authority over or responsibility 
for this particular group of Indians any more than it could over any particular 
community or grouping of off-reservation Indians in any other part of this 
country. For years, Indians have been leaving the reservation areas and set- 
tling in other communities. Some have settled in metropolitan areas under 
quite unsatisfactory living conditions. Such situations, like those prevailing on 
Hill 57, are community problems and responsibilities of the State and its political 
subdivisions. The Federal Government could not discharge this task. ; 

The many services extended to Indians living on reservation lands, including 
primarily services which are generally provided to.our citizenry through State 
and local governmental auspices, have been enabled and justified as Federal 
responsibilities on the basis of Indian residency on trust (therefore tax-exempt) 
lands. The Bureau of Indian Affairs cannot, and should not, follow the Indian 
wherever he might go with a full gamut of services which duplicate those 
offered by local governments on the basis of residency rather than ethnic origin. 

We understand that the great majority of the Indians who have congregated 
on Hill 57 near Great Falls are enrolled at the Fort Belknap and Turtle Moun- 
tain Reservations. Admittedly, these reservations are grossly overpopulated in 
relation to the resources base available there to afford them a living. But the 
Bureau does offer them alternatives in the form of very generous assistance to 
relocate in centers of maximum opportunity in a wage economy. Their failure 
to avail themselves of those services indicates a gravitation to Hill 57 by choice 
rather than by dint of necessity. 

As you are probably aware, the act of March 3, 1927 (44 Stat. 1347; 25 
U. S. C. 398d), has been construed to prohibit the establishment of new Indian 
reservations without enabling legislation by the Congress. Therefore, we are 
returning the deeds to land on Hill 57 which Messrs. Mallette propose to 
donate for the purpose of establishing a reservation. We would suggest that 
legislation not be introduced .to create a new reservation, but rather we will 
pledge to offer to every eligible Indian who applies in person at his reservation 
the special relocation assistance to find a better way of life in areas where it is 
really available to those who are motivated to meet this challenge. 

Sincerely yours, 
GLENN L. EMMons, Commissioner. 


[From the New York Times of March 12, 1957] 
Our Own INDIAN PROBLEM 


An Episcopal minister, who also happens to be a Sioux Indian, has brought 
. home to New Yorkers something of the sense of desperation with which many 

American Indians must today be facing their future. As reported in this news- 
paper yesterday, Dr. Vine Deloria, of the division of domestic missions of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, has added his voice to those—led by. the Associa- 
tion on American Indian Affairs—urging adoption of a point 4 program to help 
pull the Indians of our own country out of the slough of despond. 

A large portion of the Indian remnant in the United States is suffering from 
lack of a clear and progressive policy on the part of the Federal Government, 
erstwhile protector of the Indians. Such policy as there is has not been satis- 
factory. The proposal, endorsed by Congress a few years ago, to terminate 
Federal responsibility for the Indian as rapidly as possible, cannot and should 
not be carried out on any large scale because of the Indian’s obvious unreadiness 
for competitive coexistence with the white man in a white man’s world. The 
Federal Government is not going to make the Indian problem go away just by 
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wishing it would. There is a deep and lasting obligation to help the Indian 
defend himself against the corrosive pressures of a civilization into which for 
the most part, he is not yet prepared to enter as an independent competitor. 

An example of what happens when the protective arm of the Federal Govern- 
ment is absent can be found in the Plains States and the Northwest, where— 
as we noted a few weeks ago—some 1,600,000 acres of Indian land have passed 
out of Indian control in the last 4 years. Individual Indian landowners too 
frequently cannot resist the temptation to sell their acres for immediate gain, 
even though such sale will deprive them forever of their birthright. The influ- 
ence of the Federal Government ought to be brought to bear on this situation, 
just as its influence should be used in and out of Congress to insure a more 
understanding approach toward the needs of the Indian population. 

Such an approach would include amendment of a fairly recent law allowing 
States to extend civil and criminal jurisdiction over Indian lands without Indian 
eonsent. A consent provision is urgently indicated. Even more important would 
be endorsement of a positive policy of helpfulness toward the Indian, as out- 
lined in Senator Murray’s point 4 resolution, the first clause of which recognizes 
that Federal responsibility toward the Indians “cannot be fulfilled by dispersal! 
of Indian communities but by the continuous development of their human and 
economic potential.” 





[Lewistown (Mont.) Daily News, Jan. 25, 1957] 
A Sounp Step ror Our INDIANS 


“This may be the year when a real program of encouraging industries to lo- 
cate near Indian reservations gets underway. 

“This became clear last week at a meeting attended by eight western Senators 
and various Government officials,’ Senator Murray reports in his weekly news- 
letter. © 

“Legislation will soon be introduced providing for a multi-million-dollar loan 
and credit program to help Indians finance development of their resources and 
to aid industries interested in locating on or near reservations.” 

This is a program which has long been advocated by the Lewistown Daily 
News as a means of providing employment for Indians at or near their homes. 

That Indians are able and dependable workers has been proven at the jewel- 
bearing plant at Rolla, N. Dak., on the Turtle Mountain Reservation. 

Also, delinquency and other problems there have been cut sharply as a result 
of steady work. Indians have been able to “hold their heads up,” as they are 
now supporting themselves and becoming good and useful citizens. The Indians 
as well as taxpayers have gained from the program. 

So it is good to see that the industrial effort will be pushed, and that many 
Montana Indians may also benefit from it. — 

If care is taken to see that industries brought to reservations are “naturals” 
for the location, resources available, labor, and other factors, chances for suc- 
cess of the program are greatly enhanced and the benefits to Indians and whites 
as well will be many. 





[Great Falls Tribune, May 2, 1957] 
Bureau Hanps Back Hii 57 


Refusal by the Indian Bureau the offer of land on Hill 57 for creation of what 
Indian Commissioner Emmons refers to as a “new Indian reservation” is in line 
with the attitude the Bureau has maintained for several years. That consists 
pretty much of washing the Bureau’s hands of Indians not living on reservations 
and trying to get those on reservations to seek off-reservation employment and 
residence. 

The refusal letter, directed to Senators Murray ea Mansfield, pledged to offer 
to “every eligible Indian who applies in person at his reservation special reloca- 
tion assistance to find a better way of life in areas where it is really available to 
those who are motivated to meet the challenge.” 

Those are nice sounding words but they have little meaning in terms of po- 
tential results. The kind of location that stops at the directing office is no more 
‘than a glossover for the Federal Government and the Indian Bureau’s shirking 
of responsibility. Federal workshops should extend to actual relocation of In- 
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dians off thé reservation, reasonable assurance of capabilities and opportunity 
for self-sustaining citizenship and family life. 

“The Indians on Hill 57 and others like them over the country,” says the Indian 
Bureau, “are community problems and responsibilities of the State and its 
political subdivisions.” There is doubt as to whether that is the law, though the 
Bureau evidently assumes it has legal authority to make such a pronouncement. 

. Montana and other States in similar situations should actively contest such a 
pronouncement, or accept it and handle Indian welfare on the same basis as that 
for other citizens. 


MONTANA HoUsE JOINT MEMORIAL No. 18 


A JOINT MEMORIAL of the Senate and House of Representatives of the State of Montana 
to the President and Congress of the United States and to the Honorable James E. 
Murray and Mike Mansfield, United States Senators; and to the Honorable Lee Met- 
calf and LeRoy H. Anderson, Representatives in Congress; and to the Honorable Glenn 
L. Emmons, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, urging Congress to pass appropriate Fed- 
eral legislation to grant, to Indian citizens residing on Indian reservations within the 
State of Montana, authority to consent by election to the assumption by the State of 
Montana of jurisdiction over both criminal and civil matters originating within the 
boundaries of such reservation 


Whereas a serious problem exists in the matter of the proper enforcement of 
the civil and criminal laws within the State of Montana in those areas wherein 
are situate Federal Indian reservations by reason of the fact that under the 
present Federal and State statutory structure the civil and criminal laws of the 
State of Montana have no force and effect within the confines of such reservations, 
and the authorities and officers of the State of Montana have no jurisdiction 
within or over the confines of such reservations ; and 

Whereas tribal courts exercising jurisdiction on the various Montana Indian 
reservations, in many cases, are unable to provide adequate law-enforcement 
benefits to the Indian citizens situate on such reservation ; and 

Whereas the administration of law and of justice will be promoted on such 
reservations by assumption of civil and criminal jurisdiction by the State of 
Montana, provided that enrolled Indian citizens, by election duly held, consent 
by majority vote to such extension of jurisdiction: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the 35th Legislative Assembly 
of the State of Montana (the Senate concurring), That we respectfully urge the 
Congress of the United States to appoint a committee to consult with the various 
Indian tribes situate on the reservations in the State of Montana, and to en- 
courage the members of such Indian tribes to conduct elections by referendum 
vote to determine if they wish, and to what extent they wish, to come within the 
civil and criminal jurisdiction of the State of Montana. 





MontTANA SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL No. 5 


A JOINT MEMORIAL of the Senate and House of Representatives of the State of Montana 
to the Congress of the United States; Senator James E. Murray, of Montana; Senator 
Mike Mansfield, of Montana; Congressman Lee Metcalf, of Montane; Congressman 
LeRoy Anderson, of Montana; the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the 
United States Senate: the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the United 
States House of Representatives; and the Secretary of the Interior, Fred B. Seaton, 
requesting that moneys made available to economic depressed areas be utilized in pro- 
moting employment of Indian citizens at or near reservation areas in the State of 
Montana, and promoting job opportunities at or near reservation areas 


Whereas there has been made available by the Congress of the United States 
certain moneys to assist in the alleviation of unemployment in economic de- 
pressed areas in the United States; and 

Whereas on all of the reservation areas within the State of Montana there 
are serious unemployment and welfare problems; and 

Whereas, unless special attention is given to these problems through endorse- 
ment by the State and National Government to get industry decentralized to 
these areas, there is no immediate hope to assist Indian citizens become econom- 
ically self-sufficient ; and 

Whereas because of the lack of economic opportunities at or near the reserva- 
tion areas it has been necessary to transplant many Montana Indian citizens 
away from their homes and their families ; and ' 

Whereas because of the lack of economic opportunities on the reservations of 
Montana the welfare burden on Federal and State Governments is dispropor- 
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tionate to that of the rest of the population of Montana: Now, Therefore, be it: 


Resolwed by the 35th Legislative Assembly of Montana of 1957, now in session 
(the Senate and House of Representatives concurring), Do recommend to the 
Congress of the United States that funds be made available to promote industries 
to locate on the various reservations of the State of Montana or to locate as 
near as possible to the reservations to offer job opportunities to Indian citizens 
of the State of Montana; be it further 

Resolwed, That copies of this memorial be submitted by the secretary of the 
State of Montana to the Congress of the United States; Senator James RB. 
Murray and Senator Mike Mansfield, of Montana; Congressman Lee Metcalf 
and Congressman LeRoy Anderson, of Montana; the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the United States Senate; the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the United States House of Representatives; and to the 
Honorable Fred B. Seaton, Secretary of the Interior. 

PauLt CANNON, 
President of the Senate. 
EUGENE H. MAHONEY, 
Speaker of the House. 


MontaNa House Jornt Memoriat No. 15 


A JOINT MEMORIAL of the Senate and House of Representatives of the State of Montana 
to the Congress of the United States; Senator James E. Murray, of Montana; Senator 
Mike Mansfield, of Montana; Congressman Lee Metcalf, of Montana; Congressman 
LeRoy Anderson, of Montana; Senator William L. Langer, chairman, Senate Judiciary 
Committee and Juvenile Delinquency Special Subcommittee ; the Committee -on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the United States Senate; the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs of the United States House of Representatives ; and the Secretary of the Interior, 
Fred B. Seaton, requesting that the Congress of the United States and the members of 
the House of Representatives and Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committees and the 
Secretary of the Interior, Fred B. Seaton, take the necessary action to have a policy 


established by the Department of Interior and the Indian Bureau thereof, to purchase . 


coal for use on the Tongue River and Crow Indian Reservations from the coal deposits 


existing on the Tongue River Indian Reservation, in order to promote the general wel- 


fare of the Northern Cheyenne Tribe, both by providing employment on that reserva- 
tion for the Northern Cheyenne Indian people residing thereon, and by providing income 
for this exemplary tribal enterprise 


Whereas large deposits of semibituminous coal of good grade are located on 
the Tongue River Indian Reservation ; and 

Whereas production of this coal has been operated by the Northern Cheyenne 
Indian Tribal Council on the Tongue River Indian Reservation as a tribal enter- 
prise and has, in past years, provided employment for Indian people residing 
on that reservation; and : 

Whereas this coal is the property of the Northern Cheyenne Indian Tribe and 
the saie of such coal has, in past years, brought considerable money to the 
Northern Cheyenne Indian Tribe, in addition to furnishing employment to 
members thereof; and . 

‘Whereas the Department of the Interior and the Indian Bureau thereof has 
need for and has in the past, and is now, purchasing coal for use on the Tongue 
River Indian Reservation’ and the adjacent Crow Indian Reservation; 
and 

Whereas at the present time, coal being purchased by the said Government 
agencies is being purchased outside the said reservation and outside the State of 
Montana; and 

Whereas such action has directly increased the welfare and social problems 
existing upon the Tongue River Indian Reservation: Now, therefore, be 
it GF 

Resolved, That the 35th Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana of 1957, 
now in session, the senate and house of representatives concurring, do recom- 
mend to the Congress of the United States; the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and Senate; the Interior and Insular Affairs Committees; and the 
Secretary of Interior, Fred B. Seaton that the necessary action be taken to have 
a policy established by the Department of the Interior, and the Indian Bureau 
thereof, to purchase coal for use on these Indian reservations from the coal 
deposits existing on the Tongue River Indian Reservation, in order to promote 
the general welfare of the Northern Cheyenne Indian Tribe, both by providing 
employment on that reservation for the Northern Cheyenne Indian people re- 
siding thereon, and by providing income for this exemplary tribal enterprise; 
be it further { 


: 
‘ 
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Resolved, That copies of this memorial be submitted by the secretary of the 
State of Montana to the Congress of the United States; Senator James EB. Mur- 
ray ; Senator Mike Mansfield ; Congressman Lee Metcalf and Congressman LeRoy 
Anderson; Senator William L. Langer, of North Dakota, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee and Juvenile Delinquency Special Subcommittee; the 
chairman of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the United States 
Senate; the chairman of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the 
United States House of Representatives; and to the Honorable Fred B. Seaton, 
Secretary of the Interior. ; 

EUGENE H. MAHONEY, 
Speaker of the House. 
PauL CANNON, 
President of the Senate. 





GOVERNOR’S INTERSTATE INDIAN COUNCIL, 
Helena, Mont., March 26, 1957. 
To Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, United States Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 


The Governor’s interstate Indian council, representing the 17 States with 
substantial Indian populations, for the past 2 years has adopted resolutions 
endorsing industrialization on or near Indian reservations to reduce unemploy- 
ment in these areas and raise the economic standards of Indian people. The 
council feels that raising the economic standards and improving educational 
opportunity are the best approaches to the long-range solution of problems con- 
fronting Indian people. Senate bill 809 is a beginning in this direction and has 
the endorsement of the Governor’s interstate Indian council executive committee. 
The many studies which show the low income per family on many Indian 
‘reservations indicate the root of all Indian problems. The success of these pilot 
ventures among Indian people at Rolla, N. Dak.; Rapid City, S. Dak.; Hayward, 
Wis., and other communities with Indian populations points the way. 


K. W. BerGan, Chairman. 


FRIENDS oF HELL 57, 
Great Fatls, Mont., May 9, 1957 
Senator JAMES E. MURRAY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR MurRAY: As chairman of a small group of local Great Falls 
people called the Friends of Hill 57, I would like to — testimony in favor 
of your Senate Concurrent Resolution 3. 

I would present it as my reaction to Commissioner ‘Emmons’ latest suggestion 
for Hill 57, that our Great Falls Indians who are enrolled return to their reserva- 
tions and apply there for reloeation to cities in California, Missouri, or Illinois. 

We feel that this is not a realistic solution. It reflects the policy which has 
governed the conduct of Indian affairs since 1953 and the passage of House Con- 
current Resolution 108. That policy we deplore. That policy we want to see 
changed in favor of the principles established in Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 
of this Congress. 

The Indian is a familiar sight to us in Montana. We have 7 reservations 
scattered across the State containing a population that is close to 20,000 people. 
Even in our cities a day scarcely goes by in which one does not see an Indian 
walking down the street. When we have visitors from out of the State, we men- 
tion to them the interesting fact of our Indian inhabitants. Seven large tracts 
of land, guarded by Federal trusteeship and containing this many people, can 
hardly go unnoticed even in a State the size of Montana. 

But not all the Indians we have live on our reservations. Many of our cities 
have on their outskirts small communities of Indians living generally according 
to-tribal groups in much the same way as their cousins on the reservations. 
Most of them live nearly according to the same pattern as they have always lived. 
Assimilation with the community is for them a goal rather than an established 
fact. Even on the outskirts of our own city of Great Falls one can see these 
remnants of the tribes that once roamed over the Great Plains. Their customs 
have not changed greatly. One can see today an Indian sweat lodge on Hill 57 
where the Indian goes through a purification and indulges in his prayers to his 
God. Modern traffic streams by in overpowered cars of a few. hundred horse- 
power. It moves swiftly by the sweat lodge and leaves it far behind. Not even 
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the Indian eschews the modern completely, but they still hold fast to what they 
have that they still feel is of value to them. 

The Montana community many times resents the Indian and his adherence 
to his old ways, It refuses to try to understand the Indian. The old is bad 
merely because it is old. We have no guaranty that this attitude is not shared 
in eastern communities where the Commission would relocate them. 

Perhaps the “indifference” of the non-Indian toward the Indian is better 
understood in the light of history. The memory of the Indian wars is not en- 
tirely forgotten in Montana. The Battle of the Little Big Horn in 1876 is not so 
long past as to’ be entirely forgotten. The capture of Chief Joseph in Montana 
in 1877 is still in the memory of many whose parents actually witnessed the 
capture and related it to their children. 

Even the names of many of our cities keeps alive the conflict between the 
Indian and the early settler. There are such names as Fort Belknap, Fort . 
Benton, Fort Assiniboine, Fort Shaw, and so forth. The idea connotated by the 
term “fort” is not one of peace. The land we are living on was once a continuous 
battlezround between the original inhabitant, the Indian, and the new comer, our 
up-and-coming real American of immigrant grandfather. 

But wars eventually ceased between the two as the stronger overcame . the 
weaker. Treaties were signed and the two lived in quiet. The battlegrounds 
became rangelands, but the former enemies never did really reconcile themselves 
to one another. The peace existed on paper and it was not disturbed by actual 
violence, but then there really was no peace in the heart. ' 

The white and the Indian in many cases are still at war with each other in 
their feelings and in their minds. 

An Indian leader in the community said that the white man did nit know 
the Indian way. The Indian is tribe minded. “God made us this way,” he says, 
“and it is our nature. If you try to force us to be like the white man you are 
going against the way that God has made us and you do us a great injustice. 
If you destroy our tribe how will we take care of our old people? What will 
become of them? And our young people, how will they learn the ways of their 
nature if you destroy our tribe?” Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 tells the 
Indian that his tribe will not be destroyed. 

A non-Indian also of this community has spoken up in the opposite vein. He 
says the Indian is being held back by his tribe. As long as the tribe survives, 
the Indian will never make any effort to assimilate with the community. The 
tribal grouping, according to this citizen, is a force holding the Indian back and 
it is the reason that the Indian has never made a move to change his ways 
toward meeting the challenge of living in complete unity with his white neighbor. 
Smash the tribe and do away with the Indian reservation. Then he will assimi- 
late. He will assimilate gradually through the process of intermarriage with 
the non-Indian community. 

It must be said that this European-American really does not, as the Indian 
leader points out, know the Indian way. Our very American independence was 
asserted with the principle that each man has the inalienable right to the pur- 
suit of happiness. This certainly speaks against the type of force the non- 
Indian suggests that we exert against the Indian. Force is never considered 
. 4n appropriate means to accomplish an end. If we are, as we like to think of 
ourselves, a pluralistic society, it is because we detest the use of force in any 
way. No one has ever suggested that the Hibernians be smashed and that the 
members be forced to submit to the demands of the society of which they are a 
part. The Sons of Norway, or the Daughters of-Italy, or the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, or what have you, still insist on asserting their national 
identity and yet each would deny vigorously the charge of being un-American. 
An indomitable woman in the community is at present vigorously pursuing her 
right to an old English coat of arms, but at the same time she is as American 
as any. ‘Tell her she isn’t and I am sure you do so at your own risk. We all 
build on the past, and if you try to destroy our past for us you make us build 
our house on sand. 

The Indian’s failure to cooperate with the many programs that have been de- 
veloped in the past by the Federal Government indicates a resistance on his 
part. This evidence of his resistance shows that he has been subjected to pres- 
sures, pressures which have been trying to force him into giving up his own 
tribal way. The shooting has stopped, but still in the field of ideas the Indian 
resists the white man as before. Nor is this from any stubbornness on the part 
of the Indian. .Rather, it springs from the conviction that, in anything that 
concerns himself, he is the best judge of what is the right thing for himself. 
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Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 is notable in that it approaches the Indian 
development problem from the Indian’s point of view. It “talks Indian.” It 
follows a new line of approach to the settlement of this problem of his develop- 
ment. It says to the Indian that the Government wants to raise the Indian 
standard without in any way destroying anything that is his own. It seeks 
the Indian’s rehabilitation as an Indian and not as a white man. This is the test 
of true rehabilitation, a restoration of the person to the point where he can 
fully participate in American society according to his nature. 

This bill is in complete accord with our own traditions, also, since it avoids 
the exertion of any kind of force. It specifically states that “older, revered 
values shall be respected.” Senator Murray’s resolution recognizes the distinct 
and different nature of the Indian, due to his history and environment, without, 
in any way, trying to make the Indian less because of the difference. It asserts 
that the Indian, if he is aided, can and will contribute something of value to the 
total American scene. Let the aid to the Lidian be material and technical, 
but let the Indian personality offer-what it can to the enrichment of our Nation. 
In a sense, it speaks to the Indian saying that the Federal Government is dis- 
posing itself to the spirit of its treaties with the Indian. From the beginning 
the Indian put all his hope and good faith into the treaties. It forcefully implies 
that in America, the land of promise, there is, indeed, room for “many mansions.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Max GUBATAYAO. 


GREAT Farris, Mont., May 9, 1957. 
Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 
Senate Ofjice Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: As a member of the local Great Falls group called the Friends of 
Hill 57 I would like to present testimony in favor of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 3, the most important piece of Indian legislation now before Congress. 

The experience of Indians in urban environments in Montana shows the need 
of a change in policy such as we have in Senate Concurrent Resolution 3. Indians 
have lived around Great Falls and other north Montana towns for 60 years, and 
reservation Indians have been moving into such urban environments throughout 
all this period. Because of this, Montana can be called an experiment on the 
adaptability of Indians to urban life. But the dubious success leads us to urge 
a reversal of House Concurrent Resolution 108 in favor of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 3. 

The statements of some people in the administration would indicate that “re- 
location” is the only solution for Indians on overpopulated reservations. It is 
always prudent to look before you leap, so let us examine the adaptation of 
Indians to urban life in the 60 years of the Montana experiment. 

It is obvious that the standard of living, education, and physical and mental 
health of the urban Indians is far behind that of their white fellow citizens. Be- 
cause they lack education, they are qualified only for casual unskilled work. 
Because their work is part time and seasonal, their children are in school for 
only half the school year. These children grow up uneducated and unskilled 
and are caught in the same vicious circle. Because of their poor health, Indian 
family heads are frequently absent from the job, and frequently unsb’e to anply 
for available jobs. Their lack of steady employment depresses them econom- 
ically, and leads to malnutrition and further illness. Thus we have another 
vicious circle. Related to this is the terrific mental strain which Indians ex- 
perience in accommodating to urban culture. This strained attitude is often 
noted by prospective employers who are unwilling to take the risk of hiring them. 
This evidence should make it clear that only a small minority of Indians can 
benefit from the relocation program, a proportion probably equal to the small. 
exceptional minority of successful Indians now resident in cities. 

The idea of “surplus” population on a world scale has led to mass uprooting 
of peoples. The forced removals from Soviet-occupied East Europe have created 
social chaos in all of Europe, America ought to be able to come up with some- 
thing better than Communist or Fascist social theory as a solution to its Indian 
problem, 

Another alternative must be supplied for the reservations which have been 
called overpopulated. If we change “overpopulated” to “underdeveloped” we 
have a clue to the alternative. Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 indicates this 
latter emphasis. The Indian homeland should be the theater for the Indians’ 
integration into the general society and economy. Let us support Senate Con- 
current Resolution 3 which encourages industry to locate on or near Indian 
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reservations, and encourages Indian tribes and groups to make the most of the 
resources available on the land base of their own property. 

. My only objection te Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 is the last paragraph, 
which I believe should be removed from the bill. This paragraph simply con- 
tinues the policy of termination and dissolution by declaring that “organization 
and operation under State law is the inevitable goal.” Why? 

Moreover, we have seen in the case of the Rocky Boy Reservation too much 
termination pressure upon the Indians. We have seen too much fragmenting 
of morale, and a paralysis of effort from the “programing” for a change of jur- 
isdiction. Why impose the burden upon the Indians themselves? 


Sincerely yours, 
RicHarp A. CHARLES. 


New York, N. Y., January 25, 1957. 


Senator JAMEs E. Murray, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Your Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 has been hailed ow Indian tribes and 
organizations friendly to them because it reinstates the right of American Indian 
communities to survive and prosper in the United States and calls for an Ameri- 
can Indian point-4 program to make the exercise of that right possible. We 
believe that Senator Langer’s S. 809, which numbers you among its distinguished 
sponsors from both political parties, is the logical extension of Senate Con- 
curretit Resolution 3 since it would authorize $200 million for Indian economic 
development. We urge that Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 and S. 809 be con- 
sidered jointly, and that hearings be held at the earliest possible date. 

OLIVER LA FARGE, 
President, Association on American Indian Affairs. 


Senator Cuurcu. We would like now to hear from Senator Mans- 
field. 


It is a pleasure to have you with us this morning, Senator Mansfield. 


STATEMENT OF MIKE MANSFIELD, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 


Senator Mansrietp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a pleasure 
to follow my distinguished senior colleague, the chairman of the In-’ 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, Senator Murray, who has been 
an unselfish and a consistent friend of the Indians down through the 
years. 

It is also a pleasure to be here with my old friends, Peter Redhorn 
and Walter Wetzel, from the Blackfeet Reservation. I might say that 
Walter Wetzel used to be a: student of mine at Montana University in 
days long ago. 

Tam glad to see my old friends, Walter McDonald and Bill Mori- 
geau, from the Flathead Tribe, and Mrs. David Lamere from the Hill 
57 group. 

I canteettane also that some of our Crow friends are here. . 

Posey Whiteman, Bill Cummings, John Glenn, and others will 
testify on some of the legislation before this and other committees 
within the next several days. 

Mr. Cuamman. I want to take a few moments this mor ning to ex- 
press my views on Federal Indian policy and what I consider the Con- 
gress’ responsibility in providing adequate legislation which will pro- 
mote the economic: well- being and the educ ation of America’s first 
citizens, the Indians. 

T am sure that all of the members of the committee are well aware 
of my views on Federal Indian policy. Recently I called for a 
general reviews of these policies, and I want to restate that I believe 
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the only way the Indians are going to get the —— assistance is 
through a reevaluation of the methods by which we hope to improve 
the status of the Indian, both economically and socially. 

The United States is at present enjoying an era of prosperity ; how- 
ever, it is unfortunately marked by a depression in selected areas, 

The farmers are the most publicized of this select group suffering 
from the depressed incomes and poorer standards of living, but the 
Indians, in my State at least, while smaller in number, have never 
enjoyed the economic prosperity which is associated with the American 
way of life. 

In Montana we have seven Indian reservations and we have many, 
many problems of varying degrees. The unfortunate part is that far 
too many of these Indian groups are living in deplorable conditions 
with inadequate housing, health, and welfare facilities, poor education, 
and lack of employment opportunities, 

The legislation that the committee is considering today would do 
much to help meet the needs of our Indians. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, introduced by my distinguished 
colleague and the chairman of the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, the senior Senator from Montana, James E. Murray, will 
nullify Resolution 108, now the guide rule for Bureau of Indian 
Affairs policy, and this concurrent resolution will restate what the 
Congress truly feels is the responsibility of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs toward the Indians. 

The concurrent resolution would encourage initiative among our 
Indian people in promoting their own welfare. It would provide a 
basis upon which the Bureau of Indian Affairs could establish a pro- 
gram of technical guidance and financial assistance. 

I am particularly interested in the concluding paragraph which 
states : 

Finally, it is declared to be the sense of Congress that Federal protection 
and services shall be ended for. any tribe, band, or group only when such unit 
shall have adopted a plan for its organization and operation under State law, 
and such plan shall have been approved by the appropriate State and by the 
Secretary of the Interior prior to its submission to the Congress. 

I have always felt that the American Government has a great. re- 
sponsibility to the Indian. In the past he has been subjected to 


neglect and indifference. It is time that these people were given 


the advantages accorded all Americans. 

Premature termination of Federal control is not the answer. The 
Federal Government should not reduce any of its responsibilities to 
any group of Indians until such time as these people enjoy the 
opportunities substantially equal to all citizens. 

_§. 331 concerns State jurisdiction over criminal and civil matters 
on Indian reservations within several States. This is a matter of 
cgnsiderable concern. As you know, each State has the authority 
to legislate for jurisdiction over the Indian country if it so desires. 
The Bureau of Indian Affairs says that the assumption of this juris- 
diction should be done after consulting with the Indian citizens of 
each State. 

What this bill is attempting to do is to clarify this—stating that this 
legal jurisdiction should not be assumed without the consent of the 
Indians. This may seem to be a minor point, but I feel that not only 
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should the Indians be consulted, but their consent should be obtained 
by vote, if necessary. 

I have previously presented my views to the subcommittee on Sen- 
ator Langer’s bill, S. 809, and briefly it would set up a point 4 pro- 
gram for the Indians. If the Indian is to compete with the rest of our 
society, he is going to have to be equipped with the proper training and’ 
employment opportunities. 

The Indian has proven himself when he has had the opportunity, 
particularly where there are small industries located on or near the 
reservations. There is a small Indian-industries program now under- 
way, and the program envisioned in this bill would provide the in- 
creased opportunities necessary. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for the opportunity of appearing 
in behalf of these bills, and in conclusion I only want to repeat that, 
if the Indians are given the proper kinds of assistance, I am sure that 
in time they will prove themselves. 

(The following editorial was submitted for the record by Senator: 
Mansfield :) 


[Glasgow Courier, Glasgow, Mont., May 9, 1957] 
INDIAN COMMISSIONER IGNORES HISTORY 


Residents of Great Falls and of northern Montana have been concerned about 
problems of Montana’s “landless” Indians, and these culminated recently in a 
movement endorsed by Montana’s congressional delegation to provide some sort 
of Federal reservation for the many Indians. who are now gathered under slum 
conditions in what is known as the Hill 57 community near Great Falls. 

Replying to a request of the Montana legislators, Glenn L. Emmons, Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, refused to consider the request for what . 
may or may not be good reason. We were struck by one paragraph of his letter 
which, it seems to us, completely ignored the history of these hapless people. 

Mr. Emmons said, in his letter: ; 

“This Bureau does not and cannot assume authority over or responsibility for 
this particular group of Indians any more than it could over any particular 
community or group of off-reservation Indians in any part of the country. For 
years, Indians have been leaving the reservation areas and settling in other 
communities. Some have settled in metropolitan areas under quite unsatisfactory 
living conditions. Such situations, like those prevailing on Hill 57, are com- 
munity problems and responsibilities of the State and its political subdivisions. 
The Federal Government could not discharge this task.” 

Whose responsibility? We don’t know the composition of all the present resi- 
dents of Hill 57, but, historically, they are literally people without a country, and 
many of them were made so by injustices perpetrated by both the United States 
and Canadian Governments. We assume that Mr. Emmons should know this. 
His letter intimates that the Hill 57 problem is one of modern migration, and to 
a certain extent it may be. But some of the Hill 57 Indians are there because 
their Chippewa forebears, crammed into a limited area on the Turtle Mountain 
Reservation in North Dakota some 80 years ago, left to find living room in Mon- 
tana. When these people sought to return, they found that they could not be 
accepted on their tribal rolls. Others who fled to Montana from Canada did so as 
an aftermath of the Cree rebellion-or Riel rebellion, a bloody affair settled in 
bloody fashion. 

Although Indians are traditionally migrants, still much of the Hill 57 problem 
lies in historical injustices whites perpetrated on the Indians many years ago, 
just one chapter in the long story of those injustices. Just whose responsibility’ 
is the present condition? . : 


Senator Cuurcu. Thank you very much, Senator Mansfield. Let 
me express on behalf of the members of the committee our apprecia- 
tion for your coming here this morning and testifying. 

Senator Mansrrevp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Cuurcu. Senator Malone,-of Nevada, has come in since 
the meeting commenced this morning. He would like to make a 
statement. 

As the acting chairman, Senator Malone, I want to welcome you 
and tell you that we will be happy to hear from you now, sir. 

Senator Matone. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE W. MALONE, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF NEVADA 


I want to go on record as in favor of any legislation that will move 
tows ard liberating the American Indian from the reservations. 

We have passed several bills in the 11 years I have been here tend- 
ing toward that objective. I have read very carefully the resolution, 
Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 3, 

It seems to me the opening paragraph sort of repudiates what has 
appeared to be the objective of the committee for the 11 years that I 
have been a member of it when it says: 

Where it is the understanding of Congress’ that its responsibility in the 
American Indian problem. cannot be fulfilled by the dispersal of Indian commu- 
nities, but by the continuous development of their human and economic potential. 

I hope that if such a resolution is to pass, it might be amended to 
point out what the objective really is, if in fact it is really the objec- 
tive of the committee, that is, the liberation of the American Indians. 

We are giving a lot of people around the world advice about colo- 
nial slavery sy stems and control of peoples, to all of which I agree, 
that no nation should dominate any other nation, whether they call 
it the colonial system or whatever they call it. But right here in 
America we have various colonial dcnae systems, perhaps one of 
the greatest in the world out of the smaller ones concerned. 

About 150 years ago we put the Indian on the reservation because 
we were afraid of a “good many of them at that time, and had good 
reason to be because we were pushing them back, sometimes w ithout 
just compensation. There were treaties, however, that are recognized 
and should be recognized, that cover the situation. But some of them 
were rather warlike, realizing that perhaps they had not had just 
compensation, 

So we put them on the reservations. It took quite a few regiments 
of American troops to keep some of them on the reservations and 
perhaps that is the only way it could be handled at that time. There 
is no time now to judge the way it could have been handled in these 
days. . 

Now, we are in the year 1957, and in Nevada we have several Indian 
reservations. It has been my privilege to be associated with and to 
watch and to notice the way the Indians are treated on reservations. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my personal opinion that as long as we keep 
them on the reservation we will make it almost impossible for them 
to leave them because it is impossible for them to gain control of 
the equity or interest that they. have on the reservation “without endan- 
gering anything that the Indian Bureau might be doing for them. 

It discourages the individual leaving the reservation. 

Furthermore, I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that my observation of 
the American Indian is that, man for man, offered equal opportunity, 
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they are equal to any white people that it has been my privilege to 
associate with. 

It has also been my privilege to visit almost all the nations of the . 
world and to note their method of living and their manner of conduct- 
ing themselves and their economic system, if they have any—most of 
them do not. | 

I will say to you, Mr. Chairman, that the American Indian compares 
favorably with any people on earth, given the same opportunity. 

It was my privilege about 4 or 5 years ago to address a high school 
in Fernley, Nev., east of Reno, It isa very few miles from the Schurz 
Indian Reservation, a small school, only 15 or 16 graduates, about 
half of them Indians. They are allowed to go to this high school. 

What I saw there would have dispelled any lingering doubt, if any 
there were, that they were not just as good and just as intelligent as 
any white student. 

Now, as the record will show, I have introduced several times a bill 
to free the Indians, make them people just like the white folks and 
give them all the rights and privileges and encouragement. I have 
one before me that I introduced July 29, 1953. 

Mr. Chairman, I serve notice now that I shall introduce such a bill 
in a very short time again. This bill was introduced by me for myself 
and Senator Butler of Nebraska, who was then chairman of the 
committee. 

I ask, Mr. Chairman, that this bill be included in and made a part 
of the record at this time. 

Senator Cuurcu. The bill will be included in and made a part of 
th record at this point. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


[S. 2515, 83d Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To abolish the functions of the Bureau of Indian Affairs of the Department of 
the Interior, to remove the guardianship over Indians and trusteeship over Indian lands, 
and to repeal the Act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984), as amended 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That within three years from the date of the 
enactment of this Act the Secretary of the Interior shall have caused the complete 
emancipation of the Indians by the removal of guaridanship over such Indians, 
and trusteeship over property, both real and personal, belonging to individual 
Indians and recognized tribes, and shall have liquidated all tribal organizations, 
including disposal of their assets. All lands and buildings and appurtenances on 
any such land whose ownership or inherited rights cannot be determined shall be 
conveyed to the State in which located. 

Sec. 2. (a) On or before June 30, 1954, the moneys to the credit of each Indian 
on deposit in the Treasury of the United States designated under the title ‘“Indi- 
vidual Indian Moneys” shall be paid to such Indian: Provided, That funds 
belonging to a minor or incompetent person shall be paid to a guardian duly 
appointed by the court of the State in which such minor or incompetent person is 
domiciled. No payment shall be made under this subsection until all indebted- 
‘ness of the individual entitled to such payment to the United States or to any 
corporation or credit association organized under the Act of June 18, 1934 
(48 Stat. 984), or to any other tribal organization, shall have been satisfied. 

(b) Upon the disposition of the tribal assets of each recognized tribe, the pro 
rata share of the proceeds of such disposition and any other tribal funds of such 
tribe shall be paid to each member appearing on the rolls of such tribe as of the - 
date of such payment, except that the shares of members thereof who are minors 
or incompetent persons shall be disposed of in accordance with the proviso in 
subsection (a). No payment shall be made under this subsection until all 
indebtedness of the tribe or member thereof entitled to such payment to the 
United States or to any corporation or credit association organized under the Act 
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of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984), or to any other tribal organization shall have been 
satisfied. 

(c) No payment shall be made under this section until the Comptroller Gen- 
eral shall have made a comprehensive audit of the assets and liabilities of each 
tribe, band, or tribal organization and shall have certified the amounts due each 
individual Indian from such assets and from funds deposited in the Treasury as 
“Individual Indian Moneys.” 

(d) The Act entitled “An Act to authorize the payment of interest on certain 
funds held in trust by the United States for Indian tribes,” approved February 
12, 1929, as amended (46 Stat. 584), is repealed. 

Sec. 3. The Act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984), and the Act of June 15, 1935 
(49 Stat. 378), supplementary thereto, and the acts of May 1, 1936 (49 Stat. 

250), and June 26, 1936 (49 Stat. 1967), are hereby repealed. The unexpended 

balance in the “revolving fund” established pursuant to section 10 of said Act of 
June 18, 1934, shall be covered into the general fund of the Treasury. The 
unexpended balances on the date of enactment of this Act of funds advanced to 
corporations created pursuant to the said Act of June 18, 1934, from such 
“revolving loan fund,” together with interest due thereon, shall be collected by 
-the Secretary of the Interior at the earliest practicable date and shall be de- 
posited in the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. The Secretary of the Interior, 
on behalf of the United States, shall acquire the assets and assume the liabilities 
of such corporations, and shall proceed to liquidate them at the earliest practi- 
cable date. \ ; 

Sec. 4. (a) Upon the appropriation by the Congress of an amount equal to the 
fair market value, as determined by the board of liquidation established under 
section 6, of any tribal lands of any tribe of Indians and the placing of such 
amount to the credit of such tribe for distribution to its members in accordance 
with section 2, the United States shall take title to such lands. Lands acquired 
by the United States under this section shall be held, administered, or disposed 
of in the same manner as other public lands. : 

(b) All school, hospital, and agency buildings and property now under the 
jurisdiction of the Bureau of Indian Affairs shall, at the request of the State in 
which located, be conveyed to such State for public use and such property as is 
not conveyed to a State shall be offered for sale to the highest bidder, the proceeds 
therefrom to be deposited in the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Sec. 5. (a) Effective July 1, 1954, all Indian irrigation projects now adminis- 
tered by the Bureau of Indian Affairs shall be transferred to, and shall be admin- 
istered by, the Bureau of Reclamation in accordance with the provisions of the 
reclamation laws. , 

(b) All records and property (including office equipment, contracts, agree- 
ments, and leases) and all personnel used primary in the administration of such 
projects, are hereby transferred to the Bureau of Reclamation for use under the 
provisions of subsection (a): Provided, That any of the personnel of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs transferred by this section found by the Commissioner of 
Reclamation to be in excess of the personnel necessary for the efficient adminis- 
tration of the functions so transferred shall be retransferred under existing law to 
other vacant positions if any in the Government service. 

(c) The unexpended balances of appropriations, allocations, or other funds 
(including repayments), heretofore or hereafter made available for carrying out 
such projects, shall be transferred tothe Bureau of Reclamation and shall be 
available for such purposes, subject to any conditions and limitations (including 
obligations chargeable to such appropriations, allocations, or other funds) that 
existed prior to such transfer. 

Sec. 6. There is hereby established a Board of Liquidation consisting of the 
Attorney General, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, and the Administrator of General Services. .It shall be the duty of 
the Board to cause an appraisal to be made of all tribal lands and otherwise to 
advise and assist the Secretary of the Interior in liquidating the assets of Indian 
tribal organizations under this Act. Such personnel as may be required by the 
Board shall be detailed from the offices of each of the above members, the salaries 
and expenses thereof to be paid from funds to be appropriated therefor. Mem- 
bers of the Board shall serve without additional compensation. 

Sec. 7. (a) All restrictions on the alienation and encumbrance of lands, inter- 
ests in lands, or other property of individual Indians are hereby removed, and the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed to issue unrestricted patients 
in fee to the holders of such lands or interests therein. 
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(b) In any case in which an allottee of lands on any Indian reservation has 
died, or hereafter dies prior to the issuance of a patent in fee as provided in 
subsection (a), without having made a will disposing of such allotment, and such 
allotment has not been partitioned, or the proceeds from the sale thereof distrib- 
uted, among the heirs of such allottee, the Secretary of the Interior, within one 
year after the date of enactment of this Act, shall cause such allotment to be 
partitioned among the heirs, or if such partition is not pratcicable because of the 
number of heirs or the nature of the property, shall cause such allotment to be 
sold and the proceeds distributed among the heirs in accordance with the laws of 
the State in which such lands are located. Priority in the purchase of any lands 
sold under this subsection shall be given, first, to the heirs of the deceased 
allottee ; and, second, to other members of the tribe of which the deceased allottee 
was a member. 


Sec. 8. All laws of the United States providing for the punishment of offenses 
committed by or against Indians, which would not be punishable by the United 
States if committed by or against persons other than Indians, or providing for 
the punishment of offenses committed on Indian reservations, which would not be 
punishable by the United States if committed elsewhere than on an Indian 
reservation, are hereby repealed. : 

Sec. 9. Such records of the Bureau of Indian Affairs as may be determined to 
be of current or future value shall be placed in the custody of the Archivist of the 
United States and shall be made available for public inspection upon reasonable 
request therefor. 

Senator Martone. Now, Mr. Chairman, maybe certain things should 
be considered that I mentioned in my talk at the time of the introduc- 
tion of the bill. 

For Indians that have reached the age of 35 or 40 without any lib- 
erty or chance to compete on an equal basis with the other people 
of the country, it could be that it is too late. And it may be that after 
having hearings we may have to arrive at a pension system that will 
take care of such people, especially the older Indians. 

Then if you should do that you are heading for an end to this un- 
holy system of keeping Indians prisoners of war. 

We should hold proper hearings, and if we should owe the Indians 
any more on the reservations, that they claim belongs to them but 
might just as well belong to the United States the way it is handled, 
then we should give them whatever we owe them, whatever it is, clean ~ 
up the problem once and for all, and let these young people go to 
school the same as anyone else, not to Indian schools but to our own 
schools. 

I want to tell you a little incident that crystallized this thing in my 
mind. I was campaigning for office in 1946. We visited the Schurz 
Reservation. ' Mrs. Malone was with me. While we stood there, out 
of the store a little girl of 12 or 14 years old came up. We turned 
around and she sort of shielded her face and turned around the corner 
_of the building. . 

1 said to Mrs. Malone then, “If I am elected I shall leave no stone 
unturned to make it possible for children such as that little girl to go 
to school on an equal basis with our own people.” 

Now, I am not thinking of Indians 35, 40, 45 years old. Whatever 
they have done, they have established themselves, or have not estab- 
lished themselves, whatever the case may be, and it is probably too late. 

1 am thinking of these children. They are 3, 4, 5 years old, and 
they are whooping it up with the white children on the reservation 
and having the time of their lives, and finally—this is from my own 
observation, Mr. Chairman—they get to be 7 or 8 years old and some- 
time along about that time somebody points a finger at them and says, 
“You are an Indian.” . 
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So they go and ask their father and mother what that means, That 
means they are on the reservation. From there on in the majority of 
cases there is an inferiority complex, not quite as good as we white 
children. 

I think it is time that Congress erased this injustice that has been 
done to a great race of people. They were here before we were here. 
Their intellect, their intelligence, everything, is on a par with ours. 

So why should we say that we are going to set up a loa a point 4 
program, to try to make them as good as we are and to educate them 
until they can take care of themselves. 

Mr. Chairman, if you cannot do that in 150 years, it is a little late 
to think of it. 

I do not think they need anyone to take care of them. I think what 
they need is to be able to say, as when someone points at someone and 
says, “You are an Irishman,” he says, “What of it?” 

That is what they should be able to say to anyone who points a 
finger. .They might say like Will Rogers said. He said, “We didn’t 
come over on the Mayflower; we met them at the boat.” 

I am here to tell you in my earnest opinion Indian blood is good 
blood. If I had any of it in me, I would be talking about it like Will 
Rogers did. 

I think that anything that tends to turn back the clock in the treat- 
ment of the Indian on reservations, or prolongs that interval is wrong. 
I would not go so far as to emphasize it, but a lot of people who think 
they are trying to bring the Indians along to make good citizens out 
of them and to educate them, are no better Americans than the Amer- 
ican Indian right now. 

We draft them into the Army, into the Navy, the Air Corps, the 
Armed Services generally just like we do the other races that have all 
the rights included in the Constitution of the United States. That is 
what T am talking about. 

Mr. Chairman, I again want to say to you that I will vote for any 
bill that tends to liberate any tribe or the entire race of American In- 
dians and to put them on an equal basis with every other race of peo- 
ple in the United States of America. 

I note what I said here on October 20, 1951. I have been intro- 
ducing this bill regul: uly at every session of Congress and I will keep 
it up as long as I am here until we pass it. 

I note that I said that the Indians in many cases are worse off today 
than they were when we created the Indian Bureau. I do not mean 
the matter of their mental attitude towards the defense of the United 
States and their spirit as Americans. It takes a pretty brave citizen 
not to have that spirit cracked or broken by the treatment they are re- 
ceiving. 

I have had the experience, and I have observed the kind of people 
that drive up in their nice new cars on the Indian reservations and tell 
the Indian what he can plant and what he can do with his few acres, 
I, at least, would like to give them the same opportunity we do the 
other races. 

It may be that we are going to start telling all of them what to do 
right from the Capitol of the United States. I hope not. I am 
against that. 

But let us give them an equal break with the other races in the 
United States of America. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you very much, Senator Malone. 

I have a schedule here of the witnesses who are planning to testify 
this morning. 

Senator Matone. I would like to interrupt just once. We have 
three persons here from Nevada. I note Walter Voorhees, from 
Schurz, Mrs. Dora John, of Pyramid Lake Reservation, and Teddy 
James, of Pyramid Lake Reservation. 

I would like to correct one statement there. Instead of Fernley be- 
ing near the Schurz Indian Reservation, it is near the Pyramid Lake 
Reservation. 

Senator Cuurcn. Fine, Senator. 

We welcome the Indian representatives from the State of Nevada 
this morning. 

The first witness that I would like to call for the Association on 
American Indian Affairs is Dr. Edward P. Dozier. 

I note from the schedule that Mr. William Zimmerman is also here 
from the Association on American Indian Affairs. Is that right, Dr. 
Dozier ? 

Mr. Doztrr. Yes. 

Senator Cuurcu. Would you like to have him sit with you? 

Mr. Dozimr. If he wishes to. 

Senator Cuurcu. We can call upon him as soon as you are finished. 

Mr. Dozmr. All right. 

Senator Cuurcu. We are happy to have you here, Doctor. We 
will appreciate hearing from you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD P. DOZIER, DIRECTOR, ASSOCIATION ON 
AMERICAN INDIAN AFFAIRS, ACCOMPANIED BY WILLIAM 
ZIMMERMAN 


Mr. Dozier. My name is Edward P. Dozier. I am a director of the 
Association on American Indian Affairs, and speak today on behalf 
of Oliver LaF arge, our president, who is unable to appear in person. 

My purpose in testifying is to place our organizi ition on record in 
support of Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, “and to urge that this 
declaration of policy be adopted by the Congress. 

In essence, Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 declares that it is our 
national responsibility to help American Indian communities reach 
the level of health and well-being prevailing elsewhere in the United 
States ; 

Recognizes that American Indian communities cannot be consid- 
ered as having reached this level until their rights of self-government 
and opportunities in economy, education, and health are measurably 
equal to those of their fellow citizens; 

Defines the Bureau of Indian Affairs as an agency to assist Indian 
communities to reach this level of well-being through the coordina- 
tion of its activities into a general ong range program of technical 
assistance and resource development ; 

Specifies that such assistance shall be given ‘only to Indian groups 
which request it after studying their own needs; 

Reassures the Indian people that the termination of Federal pro- 
tection of Indian rights and property shall not be exacted as the 


price of this help; 
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And giv es the Department of the Interior and the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs a mandate to operate an “American Indian point 4 program.” 

This is a positive, forward-looking approach to the problems of 
our American Indian CREAM a program which weds the hopes and 
abilities of a minority group to the social and economic assistance 
that the Federal Government can and must supply. 

As at no time in the past, the United States now needs an Indian 
policy : 

Which discovers and bases itself upon the will of the Indian people; 

Which, in terms of development of the greater American commu- 
nity, is so inescapably logical and morally right that it will have the 
support of all segments of the population, regardless of political 
affiliation ; 

And which is consonant with our Nation’s essential role as con- 
science of the free world. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 which, as this hearing demon- 
strates, has its roots deep in the hearts of our Indian people, i is just 
such a policy 

Senator Cuurcu. Dr. Dozier, may I interrupt at this point to sug- 
gest that in view of the fact that we have so many witnesses this morn- 
ing,. and I note that 40 minutes has elapsed since the hearing 
commenced, that Iam going to have to insist on the 5-minute rule and, 
therefore, I want to forewarn you so that I do not cut you short. 

So if you would like to sum up in your own words your statement in 
place of reading it all, it will expedite the hearing and then we will 
have the entire written statement placed in the record. 

Mr. Dozter. How much time do I have? 

Senator CuHurcu. About half of your time is up. That is why I 

wanted to mention it to you. 

Mr. Dozier. The question may be raised whether the responsibility 
for a new Indian policy does not lie primarily with the appropriate 
executive agency, in this case the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 

The Bureau, however, takes the position that it now is bound by the 
provisions of House Concurrent Resolution 108 of the 83d Congress. 
House Concurrent Resolution 108 is the most recent formal statement 
of policy in Indian affairs by Congress, and, apparently will be pre- 
served as a guide by the executive agency until superseded by another 
mandate, 

In addition to calling for specific termination legislation, House 
Concurrent Resolution 108 endorsed in general terms a policy of end- 
ing Federal protections over and services to the members of Indian 
tribes. 

Since 1955, Congress has come a long way from this declaration. 
The spirit of the resolution, however, still pervades the Bureau; the 
spirit is that of termination—if not wholesale termination, then the 
termination of specific functions or the termination of responsibility 
in individual cases. ; 

Where the Indians: and the surrounding community are ready for 
termination, no right minded person would oppose that step. We do 
oppose, on the other hand, the folly of premature elimination of im- 
portant services. 

We also oppose administrative emphasis on the accomplishment of 
termination itself, instead of emphasis upon the creation of economic 
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and social conditions which would make special services to the Indians 
necessary. 

The plight of American Indians today is pointed up by the Division 
of Indian Health, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
which describes them as the “poorest, sickest, and least educated” of 
any racial group in the United States. 

A recent Department bulletin quotes Division Director James R. 
Shaw as saying: 

Most of them are extremely poor. More than half of the families have annual 
incomes of less than $1,000, their housekeeping for the most part is substandard 
and overcrowded. ; 

Nearly one-third of the Indians over age 40 do not speak English. The homes 
of many are without sanitary facilities and most of the water available to them 
is from contaminated sources. In such environment, ill health thrives. 

While such conditions exist, can we in good conscience say that our 
national obligation to the Indian people has been discharged ? 

The need is for an end to ill health, to low incomes, to substandard 
houses; the need is for a long-range social and economic program, not 
for the termination of these Federal services which do exist. 

Throughout Indian country another important fact makes untimely 
termination an act of cruelty. Only in recent years have Indian com- 
munities begun to see themselves in terms of being.similar to ordinary 
municipalities—communities which have not only remote Federal 
assistance, but also direct local connections on the State and county 
levels. ; 

Moreover, the States and counties in which these Indian communi- 
ties are located are themselves only now beginning to see the Indian 
people as their neighbors and fellow citizens. 

As a matter of fact, they do not as yet see the ]ndians very clearly 
in this light, so that it is of no. great concern if the murderer of an 
Indian goes unapprehended, if liquor is sold to Indian children, if 
Indian workers are subject to discrimination in employment, or if the 
cesspools of disease in an Indian slum grow daily more pestilent. 

In other words, in many States the Indians and non-Indian people 
still have to become fellow citizens in the very deepest sense. 

The Association on American Indian Affairs is about to launch a 
long-range project to foster intercultural relations in the Great 
Plains, but we emphasize that effective action will take'a period of 
years. 

In the area office of the Bureau of Indian Affairs at Aberdeen, 
S. Dak., and unquestionably in the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, there are administrators who are working courageously to stimu- 
late Indians to self-help and to achieve a neighborly relationship with 
surrounding communities, but there is not one of these administrators 
who dreams that the too long delayed social process he is catalyzing 
can be arranged by a calendar. ; 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 declares a broad, courageous Indian 
policy which, without fixing deadlines or ignoring realities, would 
foster the conditions under which our national responsibility to the 
American Indians can be discharged. 

As we previously mentioned, this policy discovers and bases itself 
upon the will of the tribes. It expresses that will by recognizing the 
principle that Indians have the same right to maintain their communi- 
ties, whose very continued existence is an expression of a desire to sur- 
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vive, are the means of successful Indian adjustment to the modern 
world in an American way, as contrasted with the totalitarian tech- 
nique of absorption through destruction. 

_ Second, Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, through the force of its 
logic and morality, is capable of unifying all Americans, regardless of 
political affiliation, behind a long-range Federal Indian policy. 

The resolution looks to future health and happiness for the Indians, 
and indicates no person, agency, or political party for the errors and 
omissions of the past and present, which are a responsibility of the 
whole American people. . 

If anything, Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 gives congressional 
authorization to aims which the present Indian Bureau administra- 
tion claims to have and which the Bureau, with congressional en- 
couragement, might translate into a program. 

Senator Cuurcu. Dr. Dozier, I am very sorry. Your time has now 
elapsed. 

Would you like to sum up the balance of your statement and insert 
the entire statement in the record ? 

Mr. Doztrr. Only to say that I feel Senate-‘Concurrent Resolution 3 
does fill the conditions that we feel are necessary for Indians generally. 

I have stated some of these rules. There are many more. I am 
sure that some of the Indian delegation here will express the same 
opinion. egies 

Senator Cuurcu. Your entire statement may be included in the 
record at this point. 

Mr. Dozier. Thank you, sir. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF ASSOCIATION ON AMERICAN INDIAN AFFAIRS, INC., ON SENATE 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 3 


« 

My name is Edward P. Dozier. I am a director of the Association on American 
Indian Affairs, and am accompanied by William Zimmerman. I speak today 
on behalf of Oliver La Farge, our president, who is unable to appear in person. 
My purpose in testifying is to place our organization on record in support of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, and to urge that this declaration of policy be 
adopted by the Congress. 

In essence, Senate Concurrent Resolution 3— 

Declares that it is our national responsibility to help American Indian 
communities reach. the level of health and well-being prevailing elsewhere 
in the United States; 

Recognizes that American Indian communities cannot be considered as 
having reached this level until their rights of self-government and oppor- 
tunities in economy, education, and health are measurably equal to those of 
their fellow citizens ; : 

Defines the Bureau of Indian Affairs as an agency to assist Indian com- 
munities to reach this level of well-being through the coordination of its 
activities into a general long-range program of technical assistance and re- 
source development ; 

Specifies that such assistanece shall be given only to Indian groups which 
request it after studying their own needs; 

Reassures the Indian people that the termination of Federal protection of 
Indian rights and property shall not be exacted as the price of this help; 

And gives the Department of the Interior and the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs a mandate to operate an American Indian point 4 program. 

This is a positive, forward-looking approach to the problems of our American 
Indian citizens, a program which weds the hopes and abilities of a minority 
group to the social and economic assistance that the Federal Government can and 
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must supply. As at no time in the past, the United States now needs an Indian 
policy— 
Which discovers and bases itself upon the will of the Indian people; 
Which, in terms of development of the greater American community, 
is so inescapably logical and morally right that it will have the support 
of all segments of the population, regardless of political affiliation ; 
And which is consonant with our Nation’s essential role as conscience of 
the free world. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, which, as this hearing demonstrates, has its 
roots deep in the hearts of our Indian people, is just such a policy. 

The question may be raised whether the responsibility for a new Indian 
policy does not lie primarily with the appropriate executive agency, in this 
case the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The Bureau, however, takes the position 
that it now is bound by the provisions of House Concurrent Resolution 108 of 
the 88d Congress. House Concurrent Resolution 108 is the most recent formal 
statement of policy in Indian affairs by Congress, and, apparently will be pre- 
served as a guide by the executive agency until superseded by another mandate. 

In addition to calling for specific termination legislation, House Concurrent 
Resolution 108 endorsed in general terms a policy of ending Federal protections 
over and services to the members of Indian tribes. Since 1955, Congress has 
come a long way from this declaration. The spirit of the resolution, however, 
stil pervades the Bureau; the spirit is that of termination—if not wholesale 
termination, then the termination of specific functions or the termination of 
responsibility in individual cases. 

Where the Indians and the surrounding community are ready. for termination, 
no right-minded person would oppose that step. We do oppose, on the other 
hand, the folly of premature elimination of important services. We also oppose 
administrative emphasis on the accomplishment of termination itself, instead of 
emphasis upon the creation of economic and social conditions which would make 
special services to Indians unnecessary. 

The plight of American Indians today is pointed up by the Division of Indian 
Health, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, which describes them as 
the “poorest, sickest, and least educated” of any racial group in the United States. 
A recent Department bulletin quotes Division Director James K. Shaw as saying: 

“Most of them are extremely poor. More than half of the families have 
annual incomes of less than $1,000; their housekeeping for the most part is sub- 
standard and overcrowded. Ge 

“Nearly one-third of the Indians over age 40 do not speak English. The homes 

of many are without sanitary facilities and most of the water available to them 
is from contaminated sources. In such environment, ill health thrives.” 
While such conditions exist; can we in good conscience say that our national 
obligation to the Indian people has been discharged? The need is for an end to 
ill health, to low incomes, to substandard houses; the need is for a long-range 
social and economic program, not for the termination of these Federal services 
which do exist. : 

Throughout Indian country another important fact makes untimely termina- 
tion an act of cruelty. Only in recent years have Indian communities begun to 
see themselves in terms of being similar to ordinarly municipalities—com- 
munities which have not only remote Federal associations, but also. direct local 
connections on the State and county levels. Moreover, the States and counties in 
which these Indian communities are located are themselves only now beginning 
to see the Indian people as their neighbors and fellow citizens. As a matter of . 
fact, they do not as yet see the Indians very clearly in this light, so that it is of 
no great concern if the murderer of an Indian goes unapprehended, if liquor is 
sold to Indian children, if Indian workers are subject to discrimination in em- 
ployment, or if the cesspools of disease in an Indian slum grow daily more pesti- 
lent. In other words, in many States the Indian and non-Indian people still 
have to become fellow citizens in the very deepest sense. 

The Association on American Indian Affairs is about to launch a long-range 
project to foster intercultural relations in the Great Plains, but we emphasize that 
effective action will take a period of years. In the area office of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs at Aberdeen, 8S. Dak., and unquestionably in the United States 
Public Health Service, there are administrators who are working courageously 
to stimulate Indians to self-heip and to achieve-a neighborly reiationship with 
surrounding communities, but there is not one of these administrators who 
dreams that the too long delayed social process he is catalyzing can be arranged 
by a calendar. 
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Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 declares a broad, courageous Indian policy 
which, without fixing deadlines or ignoring realities, would foster the condi- 
tions under which our national responsibility to the American Indians can be 
discharged. As we previously mentioned, this policy discovers and bases itself 
upon the will of the tribes. It expresses that will by recognizing the principle 
that Indians have the same right to maintain their communities, whose very 
continued existence is an expression of a desire to survive, are the means of 
successful Indian adjustment to the modern world in an American way, as con- 
trasted with the totalitarian technique of absorption through destruction. 

Secondly, Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, through the force of its logic and 
morality, is capable of unifying all Americans, regardless of political affiliation, 
behind a long-range Federal Indian policy. ° The resolution looks to future 
health and happiness for the Indians’, and indicates no person, agency, or politi- 
cal party for the errors and omissions of the past and present—which are a 
responsibility of the whole American people, If anything, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 3 gives congressional authorization to aims which the present Indian 
Bureau administration claims to have and which the Bureau, with congres- 
sional encouragement, might translate into a program. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 should be considered, perhaps, in connection 
with S. 809—the bill which Senator Langer introduced for himself and 12 other 
Senators, Republican and Democratic, authorizing an appropriation of $200 
million to effectuate an American Indian point 4 program defined in Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 3. Taken together, these measures offer a ray of hope 
and a gleam of opportunity for the Indians beyond anything else on the horizon. 
If enacted, one would give the administration a mandate to create a program. 
and the other would produce the funds for putting that program into effect. 
Taken together, the proposed legislation would mean that every Indian could 
have a free choice, whether to make a good life either on the land of his an- 
cestors, or elsewhere in this country, whenever he saw an appealing opening. 

Finally, Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 sets forth an Indian policy con- 
sonant with our country’s role in world affairs. For too many years our rela- 
tionships with Indians have followed a general pattern of negation and destruc- 
tion. Indians have been aided to move to distant areas and find work there, as 
they should be. No serious effort, however, has been made to save their tribal 
homes. They have been helped, but their desires and opinions have gone un- 
heeded. Their tribal organizations and councils have been overridden and their 
assets have slipped away. Above all, the trend has been to discourage and 
frustrate them out of the simple American right to live in communities of their 
fellows. 

It is easy to imagine how a Communist regime which destroys ethnic groups 
with frankness and quick brutality would apply these same principles to every 
distinctive American group from the Cherokee Nation to the DAR. This hear- 
ing gives us a real hope that we shall see a genuinely American policy in In- 
dian affairs. At the heart of that policy must be the principle, clear in Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 3, that Indians have as great a right to survive in com- 
munities, if they so desire, as they have to survive as individuals. An individ- 
ual can physically survive, after all, in a Siberian slave camp, in a Hungarian 
jail, as an exile, or at the bottom of an American big-city slum. It is not such 
mere continued breathing that America promises her children, but something 
infinitely more complex—a texture of satisfactions, pride, tradition, achieve- 
ment, fellowships—that add up to a life worth living. It is this that Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 3 would make possible for Indians as for all Americans. 


Senator Cuurcnu. We appreciate your coming here this morning. 

Are there any questions ? 

Senator Matonr. What is your business now ? 

Mr. Dozier. I am a professor at Northwestern’ University. 

Senator Matone. Are you a lawyer? 

Mr. Dozrer. No, I am not. I am a professor of anthropology. 

Senator Martone. Mr. Chairman, at this time, I would like to in- 
sert in the record a report made by a committee that held hearings 
on Indian reservations resulting in 41 printed volumes of testimony. 
This was in the 78th Congress. They made certain specific recom- 
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mendations. I would like to have them included in the record at this 
time. 
Senator Cuurcu. The report will be included in the record at this 
int. 
(The material referred to follows :) 


ExcereT From SENATE REPORT 310, 78rH CONGRESS, COMPRISING 33 RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS PERTAINING TO INDIAN RESERVATIONS 


1. Do not fill vacancies that may oecur in the staff of the Indian Bureau 
unless the position is one which is necessary to carrying on the process of 
elimination, in which case the vacancy may be filled by transfer within the 
service, of some employee who came into the service in a legitimate way and 
according to the regulations of the Civil Service Commission. Annual savings, 
indeterminate, but actual. 

2. Permit all Indian. service employees whose services in the Bureau are 
not immediately needed, to seek employment elsewhere and so far as possible, 
assist them to transfer to other Government employment in the interest of na- 
tional defense and the prosecution * the war in which we are engaged. Annual 
savings, intangible. 

3. Refuse Federal financing in any form or degree to conferences of field and 
central office employees in the Indian Bureau. Such conferences have been so 
continuously frequent that they have come to be taken as a matter of course. 
They are expensive of time and funds far beyond their value in returns. Annual 
savings, indeterminate but actual. . ; . 

4. Eliminate surveys by the Indian Bureau. It has acquired the survey habit 
during the past 10 years. Survey is an interesting recreation, albeit expensive, 
whether it consists of a’ junket of specialists from Washington or a mixed group 
from office and field. Some of the experts made TCBIA—Technical Coopera- 
tion Bureau of Indian Affairs—surveys while waiting for something to do. It 
was unfortunate because they were numerous and voluminous and cluttered 
up the offices and were not of sufficient value to send to the Archives. Many 
surveys by the Indian office have required numerous high-priced specialists 
with many attendants from the office and from the field. Annual savings, inde- 
terminate but actual. 

5. Eliminate research and studies as carried on by the Bureau. The Indian 
Bureau type of research is mainly done by preferred employees who get into the 
service to research for their doctor’s thesis at Government expense. Research °- 
in the Bureau was initiated with $100,000 secured from private foundations for 
research in Indian education. It was used to employ desirables who did not 
have civil-service status, to do the work which, if done at all, should have been 
done by the regular employees. The latest of these studies is now going on— 
Indian personality and response to authority, it is called. Conducted in cooper- 
ation with the University of Chicago, it is now in its second year. It also 
requires the holding of expensive conferences like the one at Santa Fe last spring, 
but it is more expensive in that it occupies time and effort of the field per- 
sonnel in the areas in which it is operating. Annual savings, indeterminate 
but actual and considerable. 

6. Eliminate all supervisors, directors, and coordinators in the central and 
regional offices, except such as may be needed in transferring functional activi- 
ties to the States or other agencies. Perhaps the supervisor of public-school 
relations and the educational field agents under his direction would constitute 
the only exceptions. Savings, actual, since this staff is in the upper salary range, 
and many of them travel on a preferred basis at $6 per diem. Annual savings in 
excess of $100,000. 

7. Eliminate all specialists, including anthropologists, various specialists in 
education, sociologists, social workers, and program planners. These are also in 
the upper 10-percent salary level and with per diem and transportation expenses. 
Annual savings, actual but indeterminable. 

8. Eliminate all Federal control of law and order as specifically applied to 
Indians, except as to offenses actually committed on tribal (not individual) lands 
held in trust for Indian tribes by the Federal Government. Savings, $250,000. 

- 9. Free all Indians from Federal wardship in any form, except those for whom 
the Government holds property in trust. This would eliminate divers excuses 
for interfering with State responsibilities and for maintaining an expensive 
Bureau organization. Or else, let Congress so define an Indian as to eliminate 
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those who have in reality ceased to be Indians. Annual savings, indeterminate 
but actual. 

10. Eliminate the rehabilitation of Indians as Indians; do not differentiate 
them from other citizens. If it is necessary for the Government to aid the States 
in the relief or rehabilitation of any of its citizen groups, that should not be done 
on the basis of color or race. Annual savings, indeterminate but in excess of 
$500,000. 

11. Transfer Indian probate and inheritance matters to the States. The pres- 
ent inheritance angle is directly due to Federal trusteeship, and no way ‘has been 
found to correct it under existing conditions. Annual savings, actual but in- 
determinate. 

12. Eliminate the central office and field staffs which are engaged in the 
planning and supervision of the construction of buildings, for field schools and 
agencies. This staff has been built up during the past 12 years, has been most 
expensive, and has not resulted in any improvement in building programs, but 
has made them much more expensive and much less efficient than they were when 
they were planned and constructed locally. It should not be overlooked that 
the employment of a New York firm of architects a few years ago for supervising 
all Bureau buildings on a 7-percent commission on gross construction costs re- 
sulted in the loss of hundreds of thousands of dollars to the Government while the 
results were most disappointing. Annual savings, greatly in excess of $25,000. 

_13. Put the supervision of Indian forests under the National Forest Adminis- 
tration. Annual savings, a considerable part of the appropriations to the Bureau 
for such activities in reduction of duplication. 

14. Put all Indian irrigation under the Bureau of Reclamation which turns 
over to completed projects local autonomy of administration. Actual annual 
savings in addition to reduction of duplicating functions. 

15. Transfer Indian education to the States. More than half of all Indian 
children are now in public school and a large number of the remainder are 
in mission schools. Now for 10 years, the Bureau has had a supervisor and a 
staff employed specifically to expedite the transfer of Indian children to the 
public school, but the present director of Indian education appears determined 
to build up the Indian school even in territory well served by the public school. 
The present arrangements with California, Minnesota, and Washington are 
better than none but not very satisfactory. The Federal Government pays these 
States well for doing what they are under obligation to do for their citizens. 
Annual savings in excess of $5 million. 

16. Eliminate all central office control of credit funds under the Indian 
Reorganization (Wheeler-Howard,) Act. The administration of these funds by 
the Agricultural Extension Division has been expensive and inefficient. Its 
regulations are voluminous and intricate, requiring a technically trained staff, 
which operates for the benefit of the system and completely defeats the purpose 
of the fund. Let all credit funds be administered from the agency jurisdiction 
as originally intended. Annual savings indeterminate but in excess of $100,000. 

17. Cease all land purchase under the Indian Reorganization (Wheeler- 
Howard) Act. So far this fund has been used for two kinds of purchases— 
quantities of low-grade land on which neither Indians nor non-Indians can 
make a living, and the purchase of a few highly developed and improved tracts 
which the Bureau must manage. In almost every case, the land has been pur- 
chased for Indians who already have more land than they can use and are 
leasing much larger quantities to non-Indians. All land purchased under the 
Indian Reorganization (Wheeler-Howard) Act is transferred to tribal status 
under Government trust to be used cooperatively by the Indians while none of 
them are organized as communes nor are many of them communally inclined 
as to the use of land. Annual savings, indeterminate but amounting to several 
million. 

18. Eliminate all Indian census rolls except such as may be made for a 
definitely specific purpose to meet a temporary need in bridging the way to a 
readjustment of Indian status. The national census collects all the Indian 
census facts needed. At present, census rolls at various agencies. are built 
up mainly to show an increasing Indian population for the purpose of securing 
more Government support funds for the Bureau. At several agencies there 
has been recruiting of Indians for the rolls though they may have little Indian 
blood and have been free from the Bureau for a generation. Annual savings 
indeterminate but actual. 

19. Eliminate the Indian office statistical staff. The main purpose served by 


this new unit of the Bureau is to show Indian increase and the need for addi- 
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tional service which means more funds for the Bureau. Such statistics have 
little value except in the interest of building up a bureau. Annual savings, 
indeterminate but in excess of $10,000. 

20. Eliminate the Indian Bureau publicity staff and service. It has merely 
served the ends of propaganda in building up an entrenched bureau. Annual 
savings, indeterminate. 

21. Eliminate Indian Agricultural Extension, since Indians, as citizens, have 
the same rights.and access to such State and Federal services as other citizens 
in comparable circumstances. Annual savings in excess of $600,000. 

22. Eliminate Federal trust over all individual Indian lands including those 
in inheritance status. This will free the Indian owners to become responsible 
citizens, neither in handicapped nor in preferred status. It will enable them 
to take their places in their communities without the stigma that attaches to 
them in either status, and will at the same time free the communities to build 
up through the contribution and to the advantage, of all their people. This will 
eliminate a large item in the administration of Indian property and save the 
Government several million dollars. : 

23. Cease the purchase of land to be held in tribal status. All purchases of 
land for Indians under the Indian Reorganization (Wheeler-Howard) Act puts 
it in tribal status and under Government trust, or it puts it under Government 
title for the use of some tribe. In no case is the tribe prepared to operate the 
land as tribal communal land except as they may attempt it under Govern- 
ment supervision. The purchase and supervision of tribal land costs the Govy- 

“ernment several million dollars annually. 

24. Eliminate all Indian boarding schools at the end of the present fiscal yea 
Fourteen years ago, it was planned to eliminate the last of them in 15 ae 
The schools may be sold or transferred to other uses not under the immediate 
supervision of the Federal Government. Annual savings in excess of $4 million. 

25. Eliminate all day schools except such as may be located on unallotted 
reservations. This should be done at the end of the present fiscal year except 
that in some cases it may require longer to make the necessary transfer to 
the public-school system. This should result in a saving of approximately $2 
million to the Federal Government. 

26. Dispose of the Indian Bureau library in a manner to make the books, re- 
ports, and official documents as generally available as possible. 

27. Abolish the Indian Arts and Crafts Board. Annual savings in excess of 
$20,000. 

28. Transfer all Indian hospitals to the Public Health Service or Veterans’ 
Administration for use by these bureaus as public or military institutions. This 
will result in an unestimated annual savings through the elimination of dupli- 
eate functions. 

29. Close out the Federal accounts of approximately $50 million of individual 
Indian moneys now on deposit in the Treasury by disbursing them to the indi- 
viduals and thus eliminating administration costs. 

30. Distribute the approximately $19 million of Indian tribal funds in the 
Treasury, thus saving the Government an annual appropriation of $700,000 for 
the payment of interest thereon. 

31. Beginning July 1, 1945, reduce the central Indian office staff to a com- 
missioner and not more than 3 assistants, a chief counsel, and a. clerical staff 
not exceeding 6 persons. Beginning January 1, 1946, the central office staff 
shall not exceed a commissioner and three clerks. 

32. Bevinning January 1, 1944, reduce all agency staffs to one administrative 
officer who shall act as liaison officer between the Government and the Indians 
under the agency, and the absolutely necessary clerical and custodial staff not 
exceeding five Federal employees in any case. 

33. Beginning January 1, 1944, not more than 1 administrative officer and not 
to exceed 5 clerical and custodial employees may be retained at each of the 
eliminated boarding schools to assist in their disposition, and to act as custodi- 
ans pending such disposition. 

The foregoing elimination should reduce the expenditures for -the Indian 
Bureau for the fiscal year 1944 by more than $15 million while for the fiscal 
year 1945, the appropriations for the Indian Bureau should not exceed $5 
million. 


Senator Gotpwater. Doctor, in the 84th Congress, during the 84th 
Y ° " *y *° , 
Congress, a bill was passed that would ‘put more responsibility’ on 
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re Indian tribes in the matter of leasing their lands. I do not quite 
ecall the number of that public law, but it has been in operation now 
for 2 2 years. 

Do you feel that if the Indian Bureau recognized the intent of this 
legislation which was to give more latitude to the tribal councils in 
the handling of their own “properties, that they might progress a little 
faster toward this goal that we all are interested in. 

Mr. Dozrer. Yes; I think we would accept that; yes. 

Senator Gotpwater. I mention that because in my own State where 
we , probably have a greater concentration of Indians, therefore, the 
problems are greater than in any other State. I am reminded of one 
tribe that has been made an offer: to lease its entire reservation. It 
involves the expenditure of about $30 million. 

If the money is available, and we assume it is, it would certainly 
take that tribe out of any economic doldrums. 

Mr. Dozier. Yes, Senator. The only thing I ‘would insist upon is 
that it is done through the consent of the tribe. 

Senator Gotpwater. That is right. That was the intent of this 
legislation, it still is, to let the tribal council sit down and negotiate 
with individuals and come to some conclusion, whether they want to | 
or do not want, to make a particular deal. 

It would then go through the formal channels of the Indian Bureau 
and the Secretary of the Interior. 

I mention that because in this particular case the offer has been 
in the decision stage here in Washington, I believe, for practically 8 
months. 

The man who was interested in it is about to pull out. I think 
possibly—I am not trying to be too critical of the Indian Bureau— 
that if we had a little more action back here, a little less paternal 
interest, recognizing that Indian tribes or-tribal councils are bound 
to make mistakes, just like their white brothers make mistakes in 
business, that we could possibly do as much for the tribes in that 
area as we could by offering them money where money is already avail- 
able to be invested. 

Mr. Dozier. Yes, I would agree with that ifthe money is already 
available, but in many cases money is not available. 

Senator Gorpwarer. I appreciate that. 

Now, who in your opinion, would make the plans for the expendi- 
ture of this money? Would the Indian Bureau make it for a spe- 
cific tribe, or would the tribal council sit down, either with their 
own advisers or with outside advisers like Stanford Research, to pre- 
pare a program ? 

Mr. Dozier. I think they should do it on their own and I think they 
should seek their own advice as they have done in many cases. 

In your own State, the Navaho have certainly profited from the 
technical advice outside the Bureau. I think the decision should 
be left up to the people. 

Of course, no group ts capable of making complete decisions on 
everything. They have to have advice from others. I am sure that 
the Indian groups will seek this advice, but they need not be Indian 
Bureau people unless they want them. 

Senator Gotpwater. I was wondering about that because I feel that 
during these hearings, Mr. Chairman, it is going to be very necessary 
to establish legislative history as to the intent of Congress. 
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Now, if we leave this up to the Indian Bureau and the Secretary of 
the Interior, whether it is a Democratic administration or a Repub- 
lican administration, I think we are going to bei in for the same delay- 
ing, dillydallying tactics. 

If we could approve and appropriate all the money we care to, but 
without some intent woven into this legislation as to the responsi- 
bilities of the tribe—personally, I would like to see the tribes have 
more say about how they are going to spend moneys of their own 
and we assume this would be moneys of their own. 

Would you agree with that ? 

Mr. Dozier. I would agree with that. 

Senator Gotpwater. Now, I have one more question. 

Would you want to have this legislation cover every Indian tribe 
in the country regardless of their present. economic situation, or would 
you put some limitations on it? I am thinking, for instance, of a 
tribe that is well off compared to a tribe that is not well off. 

Mr. Dozrer. Yes, I think I would do this. 

Senator Gotpwarer. I would not want to deny a tribe, let us say, 
taking one in my own State, like the Navahos, who are beginning to 
show economic responsibility to the end that they are really collecting 
rather large sums of money, I would not want to deny them this money 
if it was absolutely necessary. 

On the other hand, by the very size of that tribe, being 25 percent 
of all our Indians, if we did not put some limitations, a tr ibe in fair ly 

ood economic condition as compared to others could unduly benefit 
~ this at the expense of smaller tribes who are normally worse > off; ; 1s 
that right ? 


Mr. Dozier. Well, that may happen. I did not gesteg get your point 
whether the same amount of money would be made railable propor- 
tionately. 


‘ Senator Gotpwater. Yes, should we use some judgment, some scale ? 

Mr. Dozier. Yes, I think there should be judgments placed on that 
certainly in terms of—need. 

Certain reservations need more help than others. 

Senator Gotpwater. One other question and I will be finished, and 
this-is long range. 

When income would start to come to the Indians from this type of 
venture, would you feel that it would be proper to place them under 
income-tax provisions ? 

Mr. Dozter. Yes, I think so, depending on ‘the particular situation, 
I would say this, Senator, in the relation of our help, and this is the 
reason why we call it a point 4 program, in the same relationship to 
foreign countries which we help, deprived areas which we bring up to 
a certain level or attempt to do so. 

So I would apply these same provisions to our own American Indian 
er. I think they are people that have also been deprived and are 

iving in deprived areas, very much in the same sense. 

The only thing I w ould underscore here is that I think we have a 
greater responsibility to our Indians than we do to the foreign coun- 
tries to assist them in this way. 

Senator Gorpwater. I could not agree with you more. I think it is 
time that more American people realize that we have some responsibili- 
ties within our own borders. 


That is all. 
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Senator Cuurcu. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Neusercer. I would like to ask a question, if I may, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Cuurcnu. Certainly. 

Senator Nrupercer. You mentioned, Dr. Dozier, that the American 
Indian, if I remember correctly, had the lowest level of income, health, 
and education of any group in the country. 

Do you have statistics bearing on that ? 

Mr. Dozier. I was quoting from Dr. James R. Shaw. 

Senator Neupercer. Who is he? 

Mr. Dozier. Public Health, Division of Indian Health, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Division director. 

Senator Neusercer. What is the general position of the Association 
on American Indian Affairs on the termination program which has 
been applied to a number of tribes in the past 2 or 3 years? 

Mr. Dozier. Well, I don’t think that the association takes a par- 
ticular viewpoint in this case. 

Senator Neupercer. I do not mean the partisan viewpoint. 

Mr. Dozrer. I think it desires to help the Indians and. it feels 
that the present termination policy is not helping the Indians as it 
should. 

If you want to consider this in this light, I suppose you can say 
that they are not in favor of termination ? 

Senator Neupercer. That is what I wondered. In an overall sense 
they would be for certain particular tribes who wish to on their own. 
They are not really opposed to it. 

Mr. Dozier. I think I speak for the association in this: If a particu- 
lar tribe wants to go as anyone else, they may. It is left up to the 
group. 

Senator Neupercer. In other words, the association would have no 
objection if the Klamath Tribe or the Menominee Tribe, for example, 
vote as a tribal unit to favor termination of Government supervision. 

Mr. Dozier. I think not, so long as they help the particular group 


5 
in terms of economic aid so long as they make economic aid available 


‘ to these people, as well. 


But they are not making decisions for Indian peoples. They want 
the Indian peoples to make their own decisions. 

Senator Neupercer. Has your organization taken a position on this? 
I still am not quite sure what the position is. I am wondering if you 
have a resolution or statement on it that we could have for the record. 

Mr. Dozier. I think that our statement here, the one I presented, 
comes closest to the statement. 

Senator Cuurcn. Are there any further questions ? 

Senator Gotpwarer. I have just one. 

I believe there have been 5 termination bills in the last 5 years or so. 
How many termination bills have we had before us in the last 5 years? 

Mr. Gameie. Nine. Six in the 83d Congress and 3 in the 84th 
Congress. 

Senator Gotpwater. Were all of those decided upon by the tribal 
council thémselves ? 

Mr. Gamstr. I cannot say with respect to all of them in the 83d 
Congress. 
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I know that they were in the 84th Congress. Three tribes were 
terminated in the State of Oklahoma, and they requested, by resolu- 
tion, legislation to terminate Federal services to them. 

Senator Gotpwater. How about the Menominee? 

Mr. Gampte. I don’t think so, Senator. 

Senator Gotpwater. How about the Ute in southern Utah ? 

Mr. Gameste. I am not sure. 

_ Senator Neunercer. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask Dr. Dozier this 
question because I have been handed a newsletter by the clerk of the 
committee from the American Associ: ition on Indian Affairs, with 
some comments on termination. 

The reason I ask this question is that I helped to represent the State 
where, perhaps, the most controversial proposal is centered. 

I wondered if this particular paragraph that is marked would 
represent your own views in the matter. 

I will submit that statement, Mr, Chairman, so the record may then 


be complete. 
Senator Cuurcu. The record will include the full text of that 
paragraph. 
Senator Nevupercer. I have not read it, in the interest of time. 
Senator Cuurcnu. Yes. ; 
(The information referred to is as follows :) 


{Indian Affairs Newsletter of the American Indi: ay Fund and the Association on American 
Indian Affairs, Inc., New York, N. Y., No. 20, April 1957] 


PoLticy OR PoTLUCK IN INDIAN AFFAIRS? 


Today there is a yawning absence of national policy in Indian aflairs. This 
absence of policy does not result in freedom for the Indians to go their own way. 
It results in license for enemies of Indian rights to destroy them. 

The power to state national Indian policy rests in the Congress. When Indian 
policy is clear, it is the responsibility of the: Interior Department and Bureau 
of Indian Affairs to carry it out. When Indian policy is unclear or nonexistent, 
as now, these administrative agencies become policymakers by default. 

In 1953, the 838d Congress hastily philosophized, in J1ouse Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 108, that the Indian policy of the United States was to terminate Federal 
protection of Indian rights and property as rapidly as possible. Legislation 
cutting off five Indian groups was passed in the following year. The smaller 
groups affected have dropped out of the orbit of national watchfulness, and one 
can only hope that the non-Indians who live around them are less rapacious 
neighbors than those described elsewhere in this newsletter. Acts affecting two 
great tribes, the Menominee of Wisconsin and the Klamath of Oregon, have 
been or are being amended to diminish the harm to the Indians that hindsight 
revealed. 

The Congress which passed House Concurrent Resolution 108 went out of 
existence, leaving 108 behind it, which the Bureau of Indian Affairs regards as 
the Indian policy of the United States. The S4th and, to date, the 85th Con- 
gresses have repudiated this policy by the indecisive expedient of enacting no 
legislation under its terms. Congress, however, has not yet replaced House 
Concurrent Resolution 108 with an Indian policy which would serve notice on 
the Interior Department and Bureau of Indian Affairs, on the States in which 
Indians live, and on highly organized forces which covet Indian rangeland, that 
the United States is going to stand by the Indian communities and help them 
prosper. 

Senator Murray, of Montana, has introduced Senate Concurrent Resolution 3; 
the famous “bill for an American Indian point 4 program”; this resolution de- 
elares that it is our national Indian policy to undertake ‘full-scale economic de- 
velopment of Indian communities” without “exacting termination of Federal pro- 
tection of Indian property or of any other Indian rights as its price.” Senator 
Langer, of North Dakota, has introduced S. 809, a bill which would authorize 
$200 million for the economic development called for in Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 3, the proposed statement of Indian policy. Senator Murray is a Demo- 
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crat, while Senator Langer is a Republican; Senator Murray’s resolution finds 
its logical extension in Senator Langer’s bill. This bipartisan legislation—for 
the resolution and the bill must be considered together—has been referred to the 
Senate Subcommittee on Indian Affairs where, at this writing, it awaits reports 
by the Department of the Interior. — 

Enacted, the above legislation would give the United States a positive Indian 
policy. Now, although our Government is without a policy, those who have no 
friendship for the Indian communities are not. They know exactly what they 
want to do, and they are doing it. 

In the Great Plains of the Northwest word is abroad that the Federal Govern- 
ment is “going out of the. Indian business.” There is no Federal policy to give 
the lie to this rumor, but.there is much local hope that it is true. This news- 
letter tells of men in the cattle country who have a deep interest in the course 
of Indian affairs, and of a bill being promoted by Minnesota, Wise onsin, and the 
Dakotas to set Indians apart on a racial basis. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs, partly because of lack of an unmistakable con- 
gressional mandate, is keeping several Indian policies a-spin like a virtuoso 
juggler. 

One program is to terminate the trust status of Indian land as rapidly as 
possible. This program has caused despair in the plains and Northwest, where 
Indian land is allotted and can be sold. It has been applauded by some in the 
Southwest, where Indian land is inalienable and, so, unaffected by the program. 

There has been much talk and a little action in the Bureau about the economic 
development of Indian communities. This program is already in effect among | 
the Navahos, who have been able to pay for it themselves because their tribal 
funds are large. It is bewildering to, let us say, the Sioux, whose communities 
are diminishing toward the point at which economic development will not be 
possible. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs announced on February 21 that the Indian 
revolving loan fund would be used to enable destitute tribes to induce industry 
to locate in their areas. Yet fhe Commissioner has not yet spoken favorably 
about Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 and S. 809, although these, if enacted, 
would give him a clear congressional directive to carry out the kind of program 
he says he wants—and the big money he would need to do it. 

The United States needs an honorable, clear, strong Indian policy, desired by 
the Indian tribes and expressing the deep will of the Ameri ican people who want 
to pay their debt to history. 


Mr. Dozier. Yes; I would agree with that. 

Senator Neusercer. You would agree with that statement ? 

Mr. Dozier. . Yes. 

Senator Martone. Then I understand from you, Doctor, that any 
time an Indian reservation would choose to be liberated from one 
of these concentration camps that you are not opposed to it? 

Mr. Dozier. No; except that I would revise your statement and 
say that I don’t consider them concentration camps. 

Senator Martone. I understand that you do not. Did you ever 
live on one? 

Mr. Dozier. Yes; I happen to be an American Indian myself. 

Senator Martone. Which one was it? 

Mr. Dozier. Again, Senator, I must say that I do not consider it 
a concentration c: unp. 

Senator Martone. Tell me where you lived ? 

Mr. Dozier. I lived ina community and I love my community. 

Senator Matonr. Where? 

Mr. Dozter. In New Mexico. 

Senator Matone. Is it a reservation ? 

Mr. Dozrrr. Yes. 

Senator Maronn. Which one? 

Mr. Doztrer. Santa Clara Pueblo. 

Senator Matonr. What is its status? 

Mr. Dozier. It is still a pueblo. 
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Senator Martone. What are the arrangements surrounding it? 
What are the rules and regulations surrounding an Indian there that 
is on the reservation ? 

Mr. Dozier. Well, Senator, in order to explain that I'am afraid 
I will keep the committee here for a long time. 

Senator Martone. I think you could probably explain it if you 
wanted to. 

Mr. Dozier. Let me say there are, as far as I can see, no restrictions 
on my person. 

Senator Martone. I am not talking about you. I am talking about 
the oo who are there. 

Mr. Dozier. I am using myself as an example of an individual from 
my own tribe. 

Let me say that one can leave or come from the pueblo at will. I 
have been away many years. I have also lived in the pueblo off and 
on. I didnot leave my village until I was about 10 years old. I spent 
almost the entire period of my first 10 years in the pueblo. 

Senator Martone. How did you come to leave? 

Mr. Dozier. I wanted to get schooling. My parents placed me in 
an Indian school in Santa Fe, N. Mex., which was the pattern in those - 
days. You went out of your village into a boarding school. I re- 
ceived my education there. 

I then went to the University of New Mexico and received a bache- 
lor of arts degree, master of arts degree, then on to the University of 
California at Los Angeles, where I received my doctor of philosophy 
degree. 

Senator Martone. Did your parents meet your expenses in the 
university ? 

Mr. Dozter. There was a program in the Indian Bureau at the 
time where you could borrow money, which I did. Later on, of 
course, I spent almost 5 years in the university, and I was helped by 
the GI bill in completing my later education. 

Senator Matone. This was the Second World War? 

Mr. Dozrer. This was the Second World War; yes. 

Senator Matonr. Now, is that money available to borrow now to 
the members of the tribe to send the children to school ? 

Mr. Dozier. We are attempting in our own tribe to have money 
that Indians can borrow. However, for education, that is, for higher 
education, they still have to depend on various foundations, some of 
which are tagged for Indians generally and others are open to general 
competition. 

Senator Martone. Now, in the reservation, part of the reservation is 
generally supposed to belong to the Indians on the reservation ? 

Mr. Dozter. That is right. 

Senator Martone. Is there any complication when they want to 
leave the reservation to secure their particular part of whatever might 
be their property on the reservation ¢ 

Mr. Dozier. No; there is none, in my pueblo. 

Senator Matonr. How do they secure what they consider their in- 
terest in the reservation? — ! 

Mr. Dozrer. You are either born into it—I believe there has been a 
case of adoption in 1 or 2 situations of Indians that have married into 
the village. 
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Senator MaLone. Maybe. you did not understand my question. 
Suppose Indian parents wanted to get some money to send their child 
to school elsewhere; how would they get it out of their interest in 
the reservation ¢ 

Mr. Dozrer. We have money that comes into the reservation for 
certain kinds of things. For instance, there is a cliff dwelling on our 
reservation from which we derive a certain amount of income. 

Senator Martone. It is a monument? 

Mr. Dozier. It is a monument; yes. 

Senator Martone. Now, that takes tribal action to finance the 
schooling ? 

Mr. Dozrer. Yes. There are other sources. Voluntary donations 
are submitted. 

Senator Martone. Voluntary on whose part? 

Mr. Dozrer. On the individual’s part. 

Senator Martone. Would that be individual Indians? 

Mr. Dozrer. Individual Indians, and, of course, at times whites 
will also contribute. : 

Senator Martone. Do your parents have any particular amount of 
money or wealth beyond the average on the reservation ? 

Mr. Dozter. Not at all. 

Senator Martone. They bee rowed the money for you to go to school ? 

Mr. Dozter. Yes. 

Senator Matone. Is there a fund there now? 

Mr. Dozmr. Of course, I went through the Indian school so that 
there was no borrowing money on the earlier occasion. But for col- 
lege I had to borrow money. 

Senator Matonr. How did you get that money? 

Mr. Dozier. As I say, in the Indian Bureau there were provisions 
made at the time for borrowing money, which was then peid back. 

Senator Matonr. Do you know any fund now available? 

Mr. Dozer. No. As I say, there are other funds available to In- 
dians. 

Senator MEAs cnitl What are those other funds? 

Mr. Dozier. They are competition funds. Ordinary white people 
may also get them. 

Senator Matonz. Who is the president of your association ? 

Mr. Dozier. Oliver LaF arge. 

Senator MAtonsr. Where is he? 

Mr. Dozier. He is now in Santa Fe. He is seriously ill. He would 
have been with us today. 

Senator ee : am sorry to learn that. Just an ordinary In- 
dian child 6 or 7 years old wanting to go to school outside would have 
a very hard time now to go to se hool outside, and to go on to college, 
and is it not a fact that it is not possible to secure any part that they 
might individually own of the reservation as their right? 

Mr. Dozier. Y es, Senator, of course that is true. But I don’t think 
that the reserv ation policy has ¢ any reason 

Senator Martone. Just answer my question, if you will. 

Mr. Dozier. I will say “Yes” to that question; just as much as any- 
one else. 

Senator Marone. In other words, it is a very hard thing to do, and 
I should say that it was a very admirable thing that your parents did, 
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so that you could get this money to go on, but it is a very severe hard- 
ship on an Indian to try to do that same thing now; is it not ? 

Mr. Dozier. Yes; I should think so. 

Senator Matone. In other words, it is very limited. Would you es- 
timate the number on your reservation, for example, that went on 
to college ? 

Mr. Dozier. There are very few. I think one has to consider the 
matter of motivation in this case, the kind of jobs that are available 
for people in that area does not particularly encourage people to seek 
a college education. 

Senator Matonz. Now, just one more question. 

The time of this committee is very limited. It is motivation about 
which I am thinking. The thing that motivates people on the out- 
side, where they have all the rights and privileges of citizens of the 
United States of America, it is competitive and there is encourage- 
ment; that type of motivation. 

Do you not think on the reservation, call it what you will—T still 
continue to call it concentration camp in most cases—but whatever 
you choose to call it, does it not retard that motivation, that socialistic 
method of handling property ? ; 

Mr. Dozter. I would answer “No” to that question, Senator. 

Senator Martone. All right. That is all. 

Senator Cuurcnu. Mr. Zimmerman, do you have anything you would 
like to say at this point? 

Mr. Zimmerman. No, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuurcu. We want to thank you for coming and partici- 
pating this morning in these hearings. 

I would like next to call upon Mr. Joseph Garry, who is president 
of the National Congress of American Indians. 

I want to say it has been my personal privilege to know Mr. Garry. 
I am sure there are many distinguished witnesses this morning that, 
if I knew personally, I ‘could say as much as I'can say about Mr. 
Garry, but he is one of the outstanding citizens of my State. 

In addition to being a recognized “and distinguished leader of the 
Indian peoples in this country, he is also a member of the Idaho State 
Legislature, having been elected from Benewah County. He has just 
completed 60 days of strenuous service in the public interest at Boise. 

So, Mr. Garry, I want to extend to you the welcome of the com- 
mittee and I want you to know that we are happy to have you here, 
and appreciate your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH GARRY, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF AMERICAN INDIANS, ACCOMPANIED BY OSWALD GEORGE 


Mr. Garry. Thank you, Senator Church. May I proceed? 

Senator Cuurcu. Please do. 

Mr. Garry. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I have Os- 
wald George, a colleague of mine in the tribal council, Coeur d’Alene 
Tribal Council, to sit next to me here just for moral support. Os- 
wald is not going to present a statement or an oral statement. He 
will turn in his written statement later, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuurcu. Fine. 

Let me say that we are happy to have you with us, Mr. George. 
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Mr. Garry. I am president of the National Congress of American 
Indians and president of the Affiliated Tribes of the Northwest and, 
as Mr. Church also mentioned, I am a member of the State Legislature 
of Idaho. 

I am also chairman of the C coeur d’Alene Tribal Council and am a 
veteran of World War II and the Korean pend ae 

On behalf of the two Indian organizations—the National Congress 
of American Indians and the Affiliated Tribes of the Northwest— 
of which I have the honor to be presently the president, I wish to give 
wholehearted support to Senate Concurrent Resolution 8 as the single- 
most constructive measure to restore confidence of Indians and motiva- 
tion to renew and increase their efforts in their own behalf. 

I should first like to emphasize that I believe that the United States 
Conees in 1953 passed House Concurrent Resolution 108 in good 
faith, believing that the policy set forth in this resolution was in the 
best interest of the Indian people. 

I also believe that the individuals and groups that brought about 
the general allotment act in 1887 felt that they were acting in the best 
interest of Indians, but highly respected institutions and groups and 
time have shown that this policy and this act results in dispossession 
of Indians, worsens their conditions, and is a shame to the United 


‘States as trustee. 


Likewise, many conditions have grown out of House Concurrent 
Resolution 108 which are not in the best interest of Indian people, 
and I submit the following as examples: | 

No. 1, soon after House Concurrent Resolution 108 passed in 1953, 
the impression became prevalent that the paramount feature of this 
policy was that all Indian property must be liquidated along with 
the termination of the trust. relationship between the various tribes 
and the United States Government. 

This created confusion, chaos, unrest, and fear. Oldtimers, non- 
Indian lessees, neighbors of Indians, were so aroused that they began 
to put pressure, not only on Indian allottees and tribal officials, ‘but 
on the e ederal Government to buy Indian land. 

No. 2, less friendly and more greedy non-Indians began to paint 
pictures showing liquidation of reservation property to be consistent 
with progress, freedom, equality, and first-class citizenship. 

No. 3, ‘local non-Indians in fear of competition from larger inter- 
ests from farther away, were prompted to put even greater pres- 
sure on individuals to sell trust lands. 

No. 4, when it was assumed that House Concurrent Resolution 108 
was going to bring about the sale of individual Indian allotments 
local real-estate agents called in members of tribes as well as tribal 
council officials and attempted to persuade them that land should 
be sold through them for better prices. 

No. 5, House Concurrent Resolution 108 immediately stirred up 
the offic ials of local government, State, and county. For them this 
resolution meant the taxation of Indian land was near at hand and 
they seized on this as a possibility for increasing local tax revenues. 

-No. 6, in addition to these pressures which the Inidan people have 
had to withstand from outside interests, many employees of the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, the Indians’ own trustee, were discouraging 
continuation of expense of tribal enterprises, everything pointed 
toward disbanding the Indian tribes. 
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They hinted, but they did not make such statements outright. 
Based on the policies spelled out in House Concurrent Resolution 108, 
numerous bills emanated to carry out the purposes of the resolution. 
There were bills to terminate individuals and families, to terminate 
barids, tribes, groups of tribes, and all the tribes in the State, to ter- 
minate by branch of service, to terminate by amending the United 
States Constitution, to terminate by abolishing the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, and to terminate even by blood quantum. 

These bills kept the Indians so busy defending themselves they. had 
no time or even energy for constructive planning ¢ or action. 

I feel sure that most Members of Congress are unaware of the dam- 
aging effects of House Concurrent Resolution 108 as-it has been 
used. 

Whether Congress intended it to be a mandate or not, the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs has considered it to be a mandate and is carry- 
ing out piecemeal termination regardless of the action by Congress. 

I wish therefore to repeat again our support of Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 3 and also Senate bill 809 as one means of carrying 
out the policy resolution. This would be in effect a return to the 
philosophy of the Indian Reorganization Act, which by no means ever 
did mean, or ever will mean, making Indians museumpieces. 

Rather, it will be a meaningful, “effective, and long step toward 
solving the Indian problem and restoring dignity and justice in deal- 
ings of the United States toward the first American trust beneficiaries. 

I thank you. 

Senator Caurcn. Thank you very much, Joe. We appreciate hav- 
ing your statement. 

Are there any questions? 

Senator GotpwaTer. I have a question here that I do not particu- 
larly direct to this gentleman, but I do think that it is something that 
all of the groups should be thinking about. 

You mentioned the blood quantum approach. I introduced a bill 
in the 83d Congress to try to determine who isan Indian. I will agree 
with you, it stirred up quite a hornets’ nest. 

Do you not think it is going to be necessary some day, even in the 
operation of legislation such as proposed in Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 3, to determine who are the Indians of the country ? 

In other words, shall it be quarter bloods, half bloods, eighth bloods? 
What is it? 

Mr. Garry. I believe, Senator Goldwater, that that should be left 
more or less up to the tribe. I think one of the objections to your bill, 
a very strenuous objection, was a little high there. 

Senator GotpwatTer. I merely put it in for argument sake. 

Senator Neupercer. What was the figure in the bill ? 

Senator Gotpwater. I used half blood, recognizing in the statement 
it could be anything and should be determined, as Mr. Garry suggests, 
by Indian decision. 

For instance, in my State at our big Indian hospital in Phoenix it is 
most difficult for a reservation Indian to get a bed in that hospital. As 
I walk through the hospital I do not see people, as a rule, that look 
like Indians to me. 

If you ask them, yes, thev are one-sixteenth, one thirty-second, one 
sixty-fourth blood Indians. 
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I believe many of us if we can go back far enough, can lay some 
claim to Indian blood. What is going to be the problem when ter- 
mination does come, say, at the Indian’s own insistence and you start 
to divide up tribal funds and tribal lands? 

As I told a meeting of the Indians in Arizona recently, you would 
have Apaches coming out of England, France, New Jersey, and every 
bush in the West. 

I think you would wind up with far more Apaches than ever lived 
in the State of Arizona since time began if you do not some day give 
serious thought as to who you can rightly call an Indian, 

I do not ask you for an answer today. I did want to get it in the 
record so that all Indian groups can be considering it. I can see it 
developing into a tremendous problem in this country. 

We do not have it in Arizona because nearly all our Indians are 
fullblooded Indians, but in Oklahoma and other States where the 
whites have been associated with them a longer time there is that 
natural tendency to integrate the blood lines. 

Senator Cuurcn. At the present time, Joe, is the matter of the 
Indian membership in any particular Indian tribe left entirely to 
the councils of that tribe? 

Mr. Garry. More or less. For the Coeur d’Alene the council 
determines that in collaboration with, I think a suggestion by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Since 1940 no more enrollments are made of children that are of 
less than one-fourth Indian blood. 

Senator Gotpwater. You do that in Idaho now? 

Mr. Garry. Yes; the Coeur D’Alene Tribe. 

Senator Gotpwarer. That is the kind of step I am talking about. 

Mr. Garry. Prior to 1940, if you were one sixty-fourth you are still 
an Indian. 

Senator Neusercer. I think Senator Goldwater has raised a very 
valid issue. If you allow the tribal council itself to make the deter- 
mination of exactly who qualifies as an Indian and then let us say 
a termination takes place in which very valuable reservation assets 
are disposed of, whether it is farmland, timber, minerals, or what- 
ever it is, might there not be an overwhelming determination by 
the tribal council to narrow it much more so than had previously been 
anticipated so that each individual share would be larger ? 

If there was not some standard set up in advance would there not 
be a great temptation for the majority making the decision to narrow 
it very arbitrarily under the impact of these resources becoming 
available? 

Mr. Garry. I would not be able to answer that, but I think that 
has probably happened in tribes that have been terminated. I think 
they have narrowed their enrollment. ! 

Senator Neusercer. I think Senator Goldwater has a point that 
there should be some fixed standard prior to the impact and tempta- 
tion of a termination proceeding. 

Senator Cuurcnu. I might suggest in that connection, Senator Neu- 
berger, that such a provision might be appropriate in the specific 
enabling legislation that has been enacted by the Congress to govern 
the termination for a particular tribe where that tribe has consented 
to it. 
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Senator Neupercer. Has that ever been done with the Klamath pro- 
ceedings, Mr. Gamble? 

Mr. Gamete. The legislation itself calls for enrollment of all the 
members of the tribe. 

Senator Neusercer. Who determines the enrollment under the 
legislation ? 

Mr. Gameste. The tribe determines the enrollment. There is an 
appeal procedure provided in the law as well. 

Senator Neusercer. In the legislation there was no sort of fixed 
degree of blood which would qualify for an enrollee? 

Mr. Gamete. No: 

Senator Cuurcu. Mr. George, I understand you are going .to 
submit a written statement for the record ? 

Mr. George: That‘is correct. 

Senator Cuurcn. That will be fine. We appreciate having you 
here today. Thank you very much for coming. 

Mr. Garry. I am also presenting Frank George’s statement. 

Senator Cuurcn. It will be accepted and placed in the record at 
this point. 

Mr. Garry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF FRANK GEORGE, SECRETARY-TREASURER, AFFILIATED TRIBES OF 
NORTHWEST INDIANS, NESPELEM, WASH., ON SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 38, 
WITH A RESOLUTION 


My name is Frank George and I serve as secretary-treasurer of the Affiliated 
Tribes of Northwest Indians. Our organization favors the enactment of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 3. This must be done in order to overcome the adverse 
‘policy now followed by the Bureau of Indian Affairs through its interpretation 
given House Concurrent Resolution 108 of the 838d Congress. House Concurrent 
Resolution 108 in principle repudiated all governmental compacts in the form of 
treaties, agreements, and statutes governing Indian tribal groups. 

It is not morally nor legally right to have the Government express a policy 
itnplying that most Indians are ready for immediate destruction of the Federal 
trusteeship over Indian property. 

We need enactment of legislation as proposed by Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 3 in order to protect the economic, social, and human fate of the American 
Indians. We feel that the Menominee and the Klamath Acts have proven out 
the fallacy of hasty enactment of such legislation. 

Those of us who live on forested reservations fear that terminal legislation 
would lead only to early denuding of our watersheds which supply our timber, 
our water, our grass, and the habitat for our fish and wildlife resources. Break- 
ing up of the Indian reservations is not the answer to our predicament. Termi- 
nation would bring an end to harvesting of our timber on a sustained-yield basis. 
Termination of Federal trusteeship should not be brought about just because the 
Indian Bureau has not managed the tribal resources prudently and competently. 
We cannot have termination now and still retain our basic resources such as 
forests, watershed conservation, wildlife, and an adequate economy for the 
Indians who consider the Indian reservations as their homeland. 

We fervently urge that Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, 85th Congress, be 
enacted at an early date. 





RESOLUTION 


Whereas there is pending before the 85th Congress, 1st session, a Concurrent 
Resolution, Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, which provides that it shall be the 
sense of Congress that a “point 4” program shall be offered to the American 
Indian communities without exacting termination of Federal protection of 
Indian property or of any other Indian rights as its price; and 
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Whereas that Indian culture and identity shall not be restricted or destroyed ; 
that technical guidance and financial assistance shall be made available; that 
the request for assistance shall come from the Indians themselves after each 
Indian group has studied itself in terms of its own needs; that an impartial effort 
shall be made to deal with the development of natural resources to maximum 
capacity, to develop the full capabilities of industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion, of improvements in housing, nutrition, clothing, sanitation, and health, and 
of the settlement on their initiative of individuals and families in ether areas; 
that technical assistance shall be given to long-term general, vocativnal, techni- 
cal, and professional education to enable American Indians to share fully in the 
total American society and to contribute to it; and that older, revered values shall 
be respected and used as new forms of living are introduced ; and 

Whereas under the provisions of Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 it shall be 
declared to be the sense of Congress that Federal protection and services shall be 
ended for any tribe, band, or group only when such unit shall have adopted a 
plan for its organization and operation under State law, and such plan shall have 
been approved by the appropriate State and by the Secretary of the Interior 
prior to its submission to the Congress: Now, therefore, be it hereby 

Resolved, That we, the executive council of the Affiliated T ibes of Northwest 
Indians, assembled at Spokane, Wash., this 12th day of March 1957, do hereby go 
on record as favoring the enactment of Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, 85th 
Congress, 1st session; be it further 

Resolved, That we fervently urge early passage of this proposed legislation in 
order to assure of full development of the human and natura! resources on the 
Indian reservations. 

Attest : 

FRANK GEORGE, 
Secretary-Treasurer, , 
Affiliated Tribes of Northwest Indians, 

Senator Cuurcnu. I might mention I have received a telegram from 
Richard A. Halfmoon, chairman of the Nez Perce ‘Tribal Council 
Committee in Idaho, in endorsement and support of ihe vills now under 
consideration. 

I would like to include this telegram in the record at this point, 
please. 

(The telegram referred to follows :) 

LEWISTON, IpaHo, May 13, 1957. 
Hon. Frank F. CuurcH, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C.: 
_ Understand your subcommittee on Indian affairs considering Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 3, May 13. All of these bills can vitally affect the future 
welfare of our Nez Perce people. The establishment of the point 4 policy in 
the Indian affairs is fair and equitable. Necessity for amending Public Law 
280 has been proven, and economic assistance to Indian tribes should not be 
denied at a time our Government is so generous in giving economic aid to foreign 
peoples. We heartily endorse these bills, and urge your active support. 
RicHarp A, HALFMOON, 
Chairman, Nez Pure Tribal Executive Committee, 
Lapwai, Idaho. 


Senator Cuurcn. Now, we have with us this morning Congressman 
George McGovern, of South Dakota, who is the Representative from 
the First District. ; 

I wonder, Congressman, if you would like to take the stand and 
present ‘your testimony at this time. 

We are very happy to have you here, Congressman, from the other 
side of the Capitol. We will show you all the hospitality we can. 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE McGOVERN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Representative McGovern. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, to you 
and other members of the committee, that I am grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to have this chance to testify in support of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 3, particularly in view of all the excellent witnesses that 
are still waiting to testify. 

I am happy to say that some of the outstanding Indian leaders 
of my own State are here, and I know there are a number of others 
‘who will want to testify on this particular measure. 

I am pleased, too, that you are in the chair, Mr. Chairman, because 
I know of your own personal interest in the problems of underprivi- 
leged people everywhere. 

Senator Crrurcy. Thank you very much. 

Representative McGovern. I am very much pleased to have this 
opportunity to testify before you today in support of Senate Con- 
current Resolution 3. I have a very special interest in this item of 
legislation as I am the sponsor of a companion resolution, House 
Concurrent Resolution 160, in the House of Representatives, where 
it is also sponsored by the gentleman from Montana, Mr. Metcalf.- 

I sponsored this resolution because of my deep concern over the 
status and conditions of the Indian people of my State. Anyone 
who has visited the Indian reservations of South Dakota will agree 
that there are few places in our country where people live in greater 
misery, in greater want of the basic necessities of human life. 

And what is most disturbing about their situation is that, with 
some localized exceptions, nothing truly constructive is being done to 
improve present-day conditions. 

On the Indian reservations of the State of South Dakota, you find 
a population of more than 30,000, a population which is constantly 
growing, subsisting on what is far below a minimum Bving standard. 
The great economic advances of our Nation have passed these people 
by, and the gap between them and the rest of the country is con- 
stantly widening. It is essential that a sincere effort be made to close 
it. 
For many years we have been appalled by the statistics on infant 
mortality, tuberculosis, mortality from infectious disease, and the 
short life span generally on Indian reservations. 

_ Recently the Congress has given, vigorous support to the efforts of 
the Public Health Service to improve Indian health conditions. But 
the Service soon recognized that as long as Indians from early child- 
hood on suffer from malnutrition, and live crowded into unhygienic 
shacks, the chances of success of any public health program are se- 
verely limited. 

Malnutrition and poor housing conditions, in turn, are simply the 
result of extreme poverty. ‘These factors also breed all the other 
social ills on Indian reservations, just as they do in other areas: 
Crimes, juvenile delinquency, and social disorganization. 

Beyond that, they lead to a general climate of disillusionment, 
hopelessness, and despair, which makes it extremely difficult for a 
_ younger generation to lead the Indian people toward a better, future. 
Let me make it clear that in describing present-day conditions on 
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Indian reservations, I am not approaching this problem in a parti- 
san manner. I would certainly hope that in dealing with the prob- 
lems of human misery among Indians we can achieve bipartisan co- 
operation. 

I believe that improvement of the economic status of Indians would 
help solve many ills which today beset them. But what I have seen 
in my State is that conditions instead of getting better, are rapidly 
deteriorating. 

Living in an agricultural State, being dependent on agriculture, 
the Indians of South Dakota have, of course, suffered from the gen- 
eral decline in agricultural income in recent years. 

But they have suffered more than the rest of the population. If 

ou ask a South Dakota Indian today as to what constitutes the most 
important problem on his reservation, he will tell you that it is land 
sales. When you ask him whether it is not true that these sales are 
voluntary, he will tell you that they are, but only in a technical sense, 
as it is sheer need which forces people to sell their land. 

From my observations I find that most Indians who sell their land 
have not made a satisfactory adjustment to life off the reservation. 
They either stay on their reservation, becoming an even greater bur- 
den to the other members of the tribe, or move off to the Indian slum 
areas of our cities, which certainly does not constitute any visible im- 
provement of their status. . 

In trying to tackle the problems of the Indians of South Dakota, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs has placed great emphasis on its relocation 

rogram, which tries.to place reservation Indians in industrial jobs 
in cities like Chicago. In many cases this program has undoubtedly 
succeeded. In cases in which it has failed, it was surely not for lack 
of sincere effort. 

But anyone who knows the Indian reservations and the Indian peo- 
le of our State knows that for a long time to come relocation cannot 
e the sole answer. . 

Something must be done for the Indians who stay on the reserva- 
tions or who eke out a meager existence in the slums of our cities. It 
must be done in recognition of the fact that the Indian communities 
of the Dakotas are here to stay, both because many Indians want it 
that way, and because there is no realistic alternative. 

The resolution before you recognizes these basic facts. It lays down 
a policy under which we would extend to our own Indian people the 
same type of economic assistance that we have extended to the people 
of underdeveloped areas of other parts of the world. 

Is it not almost self-evident that if the Indian people of Bolivia or 
Guatemala qualify for our economic and technical assistance, the 
Indian people of the United States, our own citizens, should have the 
same benefits? . es. 

By extending this assistance we would be discharging a moral debt 
to the first Americans. We would also be making a sound investment, 
for better economic conditions for Indians would not only reduce 
Indian health and welfare costs, but, by eliminating these pockets of 
squalor, would raise the economic level of entire areas, affecting non- 
Indians as well as Indians. 

This resolution is, by its very nature, a mere policy declaration. It 
would necessarily have to be followed up by concrete actions of both 
the executive branch and the Congress. 
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But I would hope that by passing this resolution, we can help in- 
augurate an era in which we can, for once, be proud of what we are 
doing for our Indian people. : 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you very much, Congressman McGovern, 
for coming and testifying this morning. We certainly do appreciate 
having your statement. 

Are there any questions of Congressman McGovern ? 

Senator Neusercer. I would like to compliment the Congressman 
on his fine and forceful statement. . 

Representative McGovern. Thank you very much, Senator Neu- 
berger. 

Senator Cuurcu. If there are no further questions, that will be all 
now. Thank you very much for coming. 

Representative McGovern. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. , 

Senator Cuurcu. Our next witness is a representative from the 
Flathead Tribal Council, the chairman, Walter McDonald. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER McDONALD, CHAIRMAN, FLATHEAD 
TRIBAL COUNCIL 


Mr. McDonatp. Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to have this oppor- 
tunity and invitation to appear here. 

I appear here not only as the chairman of the Flathead Tribe, but 
I appear here as chairman of the seven reservations of Montana. 

To my right I have Mr. Wetzel, chairman of the Blackfeet Tribe, 
and standing there'I see one of the boys from the Crow Reservation. 

I am here with great pride and dignity as an American Indian 
to present our views and personal opinions. One of the things that 
I am interested in is to confirm the fact that Resolution 108, adopted 
some years back, should be stricken from the record and something 
else substituted. 

It did not do the thing that it was probably meant for, but I don’t 
believe anybody has talked any more than I on a termination bill 
for the Flathead since I appeared before this Congress in 1943. 

I am always happy to say that I believe the sponsors of the bill 
were beat at their own game by some of us fellows who appeared here. 

Senator CuHurcu. That was 1953, was it not? 

Mr. McDonatp. That is right. Thank you. 

And because of the fact now that we have had Public Health Service 
come in, has taken over a great amount of responsibility on the Indian 
reservation, there is room for more development, there is room for 
more education of the Indian people. 

My reservation back there I speak of is integrated. We have 
147,000 acres of irrigated land compared to 116,000 acres of irrigated 
land for the Indians. 

We want to retain what we have, although we do own the beautiful - 
mountains out there. 

This young gentleman, Jim Gamble, has been in our country. 
When he was out there I told him the reason why I put up this battle 
in 1953. That is what I am here for, to confirm the fact that we 
should adopt this Resolution No. 3. 

I want to say another word on the redevelopment bill that Senator 
Murray has introduced, 8. 809. A fundamental basis of our Indian 
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reservation is real estate. Constantly we are losing land all over the 
United States. I speak particularly to the Flathead Reservation. 

The small acreage I gave you a little while ago, I think it was in 
the early part of Apr il, some acreage was put up “for supervisory sale. 

We are anxious to put some program through for stable land acqui- 
sition. We would likee to buy that land and name the tribe program 
and get a law to resell that to an individual. 

We realize the fact that if a land ownership is in the name of the 
tribe you cannot sell that land. It has to be assigned or something. 

We want to do something very constructive in the line of holding 
our lands. 

Senator Murray’s bill, I believe, has been a great help to the Indian 
people. I don’t want to take a lot of time here because we have people 
who have come a long way to testify. 

I do want to say this: I would like to elaborate on the remarks of 
the gentleman from Arizona. He questioned Joe Garry about the 
blood quantum on the reservation. We are under the Wheeler-Howard 
bill. We started with one-eighth degree Indian blood, you had to be 
enrolled. Now we have one-fourth in our reservation. 

We are going along in that way. I think, Senator Neuberger, you 
said something about inheritance of Indian people from tribal hold- 
ings or tribal funds. You lose identity when a member dies and he 
has an interest in our corporation. That is lost anyhow. 

I might say again that I am very pleased to be down here. We have 
seen quite a bit done with the foreign nations and so forth. 

We have the American Indian today that needs some constructive 
programs. I want to elaborate on some more things. 

If any of these bills are passed, and made a reality, sometimes I 
wonder about the responsibility, whether that should go back to the 
Department of the Interior, the Commissioners, so on . and so forth. 
Maybe we will be back at the same place where we are today. 

These are some of the very important things that I have learned 
through experience. I will come down to this Public Law 280. I 
don’t. want to speak for all the Montana tribes, but I believe I have 
their views. 

We have an intertribal policy board up there. We meet once a 
year and we thresh these things out very well. I think it is one of the 
best ways to iron out this law of turning over jurisdiction to the 
States and counties by us. 

But. I am not saying that the Flatheads will go along with this law. 
This is a law that we will have to vote on by ourselves and we will 
determine whether we shall accept it or not, because of the fact that 
the fishing and hunting rights are still under the treaty of 1855 where 
the older Indians are still skeptical about losing out on fishing and 
hunting rights. 

I think last year the records show that $22,000 of fishing and hunt- 
ing licenses were sold on the reservation by our State. “We do not 
get a return on that. It is known as public relations to stay on the 
good side of our Caucasian neighbors. 

I know in this other reservation in Montana, the Fort Belknap, 
they don’t want to turn jurisdiction over, but I do admire the Con- 
gressmen and Senators for bringing this out in the way that the 
Indian people have at least the chance to give their consent. 
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Ihave Mr. Wetzel with me, and Bill Morigeau, from our reservation. 


/ Senator Cuurcu. We are glad to have all three of you gentlemen 
ere. 

Are there any questions ? 

Do either of your associates have anything they want to say ? 

Mr. McDonatp. Don’t forget my Crow friend back there, either. 

Senator Cuurcu. Will you come forward and sit with the members 
of the delegation ? j 

Mr. McDona tp. I represent all these boys and I want to have them 
with me. 

Senator Cuurcu. I wonder if you would give us your name and 
identify yourselves and proceed with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER WETZEL, CHAIRMAN, BLACKFEET 
INDIAN TRIBE OF MONTANA 


Mr. Werzet. Yes; my name is Walter Wetzel, chairman of the 
Blackfeet Tribe of Montana. 

I was not scheduled to make a statement here today before this 
committee. We were called in here to make a statement before the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee. 

However, I will make a statement at this time. I might state, also, 
that we will submit a written statement. 

Senator Cuurcu. That will be fine. If you will confine your oral 
remarks as much as possible, it would be appreciated in view of the 
-large number of witnesses we have. 

Mr. Werzet. Yes. 

The Blackfeet Tribe of the Blackfeet Indian Reservation in Mon- 
tana strongly endorses this Senate Concurrent Resolution 3. 

If Senator Murray was here, I wished he were here so I could thank 
him for his foresight for the Indians. 

Also I would like to make a statement that I want to commend 
Senator Mansfield for the statements he made in regard to the Indians 
of America. 

I feel that in these two men we have champions of Indians. We 
from the State of Montana are very proud of our representation in 
Congress. ; 

Senator Cuurcu. I am sure that both Senator Murray and Senator 
Mansfield will appreciate those remarks very much. : ek 

Mr. Werzet. To sum it all up, I realize that the aim is to raise the 
economic status of the Indians. Naturally I am concerned about my 
own tribe, but being affiliated and knowing other tribes, I think that 
is how We are working together to work for the Indians as a whole. 

On each reservation, I know it is on my reservation, we have an 
economic situation. The economic situation is such that several or a 
large percentage of our Indians are not living like their white brethren. 

That is one reason I wanted to make the statement today that we 
fee] that it is up to the Indian himself. The Indian has to have self- 
determination. He has to have initiative, and he has to have friends 
in Congress who are going to work toward solving this problem. 

Also, I might state at this time that in the past the policy has been 
that they have thrown programs at the Indian to try to rehabilitate 

-him, but I feel it is up to the Indian himself to come up with plans 
and to prepare for the future. 
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If an Indian adopts his own plan and gets behind it 100 percent, 
there is no doubt that it will possibly be a success. 

However, if he is given something, naturally I mean he is not goin 
to absorb it and it is going to take time, I mean he will have to Boone 
that and he won’t necessarily succeed in his venture. 

In regard to 809, I might state that the Blackfeet Tribe of Montana 
have encouraged industry on their reservation. We have gone on 
record, advertised in national papers, and we have done everythi 
possible to get employment on our reservations which is badly nodded. 

Senator Cuurcu. Do you have any kind of industrial activity now 
on your reservation ? 

Mr. Werzr.. We went through a leasing period up there for oil and 
gas. Of course, there is some production, but it is not enough produc- 
tion, not enough i income to take care of the situation that we have on 
the reservation. 

I might state that although the Blackfeet is considered a rich tribe, 
they are potentially. However, we have a serious relief situation 
because of the winters and the seasonal work and so forth, it creates 
a tremendous problem. 

So I might say that we are working very strenuously to create in- 
dustry and that is why I am very glad that I have had the opportunity 
to speak before this committee and present this testimony, because 
that is one of our No. 1 projects, to get industry on the reservation. 

We feel we have wonderful assets that it takes to have industry. 
We have wonderful recreation areas; we have timber; oil and gas 
potentials, and just the most wonderful grazing and farming lands. 

But what the Blackfeet Tribe needs is added push, we need assist- 
ance. We feel that after that has been completed, if we get this added 
assistance, that the Blackfeet will be well on their way to a higher 
economic standard of living. 

Thank you. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you very much, Mr. Wetzel. 

Mr. Beaumont. 


(STATEMENT OF PHILIP BEAUMONT, SECRETARY, CROW 
TRIBAL COUNCIL 


Mr. Beaumont. My name is Philip Beaumont, secretary for the 
Crow Tribal Council. ° 

If the committee here would permit, we haves a written statement to 
submit, in line with the talk of Mr. Garry, president of the Association 
of American Indians, and also Mr. McDonald here, and we are fully 
in support of this legislation now before Congress. The Crow dele- 
gation will submit its statement later in the day. 

Senator Cuurcu. Fine. We will be very happy to receive your 
written statement. We appreciate your appearance this morning. 

Our next scheduled witness is Bill Morigeau. 


STATEMENT OF BILL MORIGEAU 


Mr. Mortcrav. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, in order to conserve time, we have 10 reservations 
that want to be heard. We have a young lady from Hill 57, Great 
Falls. 
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Senator Cuurcnu. That would be Mrs. David La Mere. 

Mr. Moriceav. Yes, and I would like the opportunity to submit a 
written statement. 

Senator Cuurcnu. Fine. I appreciate your gesture because that 
will assist the committee in facilitating the hearings this morning. 

Mr. McDonatp. I would like to apologize for not introducing Mrs. 
La Mere. She is from the Hill 57, Great Falls, and the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs brought her down here. 

Though she is not from my organization, I still have respect for the 
people who are not in our organization. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you very much. Mrs. La Mere is scheduled 
to testify. I would like very much to call her forward. 

(The witness, Bill Morigeau, had not submitted a written statement 
as of August 10.) 

Senator Cuurcu. Mr. McDonald, may I ask whether or not Peter 
Redhorn is here this morning? 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes; here is Peter Redhorn. Another apology, 
Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF PETER REDHORN, BLACKFEET TRIBE OF MONTANA 


_. Mr. Repuorn. Mr. Chairman, in order to expedite the hearing, I 
would like to share my time with Mrs. La Mere. 
Senator Cuurcu. Thank you very much. We appreciate hs aving 
you with us. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. DAVE LA MERE, GREAT FALLS, MONT. 


Mrs. La Mere. Mr. Chairman, my name is Mrs. Dave La Mere. I 
am an enrolled Indian of the Rocky Boy’s Reservation in Montana, 
but I live on Hill 57 in Great Falls, Mont. 

My people are Chippewa Indians from Minnesota, originally. My 
six children are all enrolled on Rocky Boy’s Reservation, “but my hus- 
band is a Chippewa nonward Indian, whose folks came to Great Falls 
area 40 years ago from North Dakota. 

Many of the bills here before you today are for the Indians who 
live near reservations. I have been sent by the business and profes- 
sional women of Great Falls because we live near the Rocky Boy’s, 
the Blackfeet, Fort Belknap Reservations and know the problems. 
They want me to speak up for the ward Indians in the “jurisdiction 
war” now going on in Montana. 

We believe that a new policy resolution, like Senate Resolution 3, 
and a new development bill, like Senate bill 809, can stop this war 
and the suffering it is ms aking for the Indians. 

The Federal Government says it will not recognize ward Indians 
for services off the reservation. The State and counties say that a 
ward is an enrolled Indian, period. The Indian is left in a no-man’s 
land. 

I went up to the reservation before coming down here to talk with 
the tribal council. My father is a councilman and my brother the 
secretary on Rocky Boy. After the meeting an Indian Bureau man 
took me aside. He said: 


I hope you get something done in Washington. I have never seen anything 
in my life like what the Indian is going through in Montana. It is just like 
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a foreign country; worse. I have never seen anything like this quarrel in 
jurisdiction between the State and the Federal Government. You don’t see it 
in any other State. If I were to go back to my State in the South they wouldn’t 
believe it. If I get a chance to go back, I am going. 

Nobody will believe us about the starving and the pressure to sell 
our lands. My sister-in-law is from another reservation where there 
is oil. She says that they are always télephoning her mother and 
sending telegrams even and offering her big money to sell out, $80,000 
to $90,000. She w on’t sell out the children. 

I am here today to speak for the mothers of children, ward chil- 
dren. Do you Senators think that we should sell our children’s land 
in order to get them something to eat? Is it necessary that we sell 
out to get the services that the Federal Government promised when 
it bargained with us in the treaty days? 

We urge you to pass Resolution 3, together with Langer’s 809, there 
will be a way to make a living and save the next generation. 

Right now the termination push and poor agricultural prices are 
forcing the Indians into Great Falls, depriving us of food to help 
the Indians who have been forced out, and our children’s health 1s 
so bad that Dr. Urbanich, the county doctor, says that he has to 
give all the Hill 57 ¢ hildren 3 shots of antibiotics instead of 1, before 
the medicine will do any good. 

The older Indians get to despairing because the Indian Bureau 
men are always botheri ing about “programing for termination.” It 
has just about driven the Rocky Boys crazy this winter. The older 
Indians say to us, “Do we have to lose our reservation? Tell us we 
can keep it.” 

Senate Resolution 3 will stop all this pressure, we hope. 

Besides, if. we have the Langer bill, there will be no termination. 
The Indians will have a place to stay and a place to work. 

The excuse my brother gives that the land is not big enough to 


‘support all the people will not be true any longer. We won’t all have 


to be farmers, either, but we can improve | our homes and help those 
who do want to farm to do a job of it. 

My brother said also at. the council nai that— 

The Indian is leaning on a post. That post is going to be knocked from’ 
under him. He will have to get up and go. 

Go where? Hill 57, of course. What about the 10,000 Indians on 
other reservations near Great Falls? They will not all relocate. They 
don’t want to leave Montana. And they will starve first. 

We need most of all a change of policy through Senate Resolution 
3. We need 509 to prove the ‘worth of Resolution 3 to ourselves and 
to our country and to our children. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you very much for your statement, Mrs. 
La Mere. 

Senator Neuberger, do you have any questions? | 

Senator Neupercer. Just one. I gather you are opposed to any 
termination of Government supervision over various Indian tribes, 
or Government responsibility ? 

Mrs. La Mere. Yes, because I have seen what it has done to the 
Indians already on Hill 57. 

Senator Neupercer. Now, is there discussion in Montana that there 
will be termination at various reservations in Montana? 
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Mrs. La Mere. It is my understanding that termination was in- 
evitable. 

Senator Neusercer. And that is discussed for some of the tribes 
and reservations in your State? 

Mrs. La Mere. I haven’t talked to all of the reservation, but those 
that I have talked to, and that is why 1am here. We don’ t want ter- 
mination back there because we know what it has done-for the Indians 
already. 

Senator Neusercer. I realize that. I just was surprised to learn 
that because I personally had not heard much discussion of this pro- 
posal being applied to some of the tribes 1 in Montana, but I may be 
uninformed onthat. . 

Mrs. La Mere. The termination has not bis passed or anything like 
that. 

Senator Neusercer. I understand that. 

Mrs. La Mere. But we know from experience what it would mean if 
it were passed, if termination was passed, because we have seen what 
it has done for the Indians that are off the reservation because the 
Federal Government is not doing anything for the Indians that are 
off the-reservation and the State does not claim them, either. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much, Mrs. La Mere. 

Senator Cuurcu. Are there any other questions ? 

There seem to be no questions. Thank you very much. 

(Mrs. La Mere subsequently filed the following statement:) . 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. DAVE LA MERE 


My name is Mrs. Dave La Mere. I have been sent to Washington by the busi- 
ness and professional women of Great Falls to testify at congressional hearings 
in behalf of Indians who live away from reservations. I live on top of Hill 57 
at a place called Mount Royal. I was born on Rocky Boy’s Reservation. My 
father, Malcolm Mitchell, is a tribal councilman on the Rocky Boy’s Reservation 
and my brother is the tribal council secretary. I have 4 sisters and 1 brother 
in Great Falls and 2 brothers and 1 sister on Rocky Boy. Our family is Chip- 
pewa Indians from Minnesota. My husband’s family have been about 40 years 
around Great Falls, coming originally from Turtle Mountain Reservation of 
North Dakota. He is Chippewa too but my husband is not enrolled. He is 
known as a nonward Indian and spoke only Chippewa until he was 9 years old. 
We have 6 children aged 6 to 15. They are all enrolled Rocky Boy Indians of 
the Chippewa Tribe. . 

I attended grade school on Rocky Boy’s Reservation at Indian day school of 
the Indian Bureau... When I was a freshman in high school I went to Milwaukee 
to high school for 3 years. This education was made possible through the 
Lutheran Indian Mission of Rocky Boy. Three different Lutheran churches in 
Milwaukee sponsored me, a different one each year. I stayed at the Business 
and Professional Women’s Club there. These ladies were very kind to me. 
They provided my board and room and clothing, and took a great personal inter- 
estinme. The churches gave my tuition. 

I got married one summer and did not complete my last year in high school. 
We were married 5 months when Pearl Harbor was bombed. My husband was 
in the National Guard and had to leave right away. After 2 months he had a 
paralytic stroke and was given a medical discharge. I worked in the Rocky Boy 
Indian office for about 2 years. Meanwhile I had my first child. I worked after 
I had her, being the sole support of my family. While working I applied for my 
reservation allotment. I was given the allotment, but they refused me a loan, 
because my husband was a nonward. He is a Montana Chippewa and landless. 
Thus I had land but no capital to work it. 

We left Rocky Boy so my husband could seek employment. He worked for 
about 3 years in Havre, but was ill off and on. We came to Great Falls when 
we learned he could get employment at the smelter. After working at the 
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smelter for a year, he was involved in an accident in which he injured his back. 
We were unsuccessful in efforts to get workman’s compensation. 

For the next 3 years my husband sought any type of odd job which he could 
find. We had to get public assistance from the department of public welfare. 
During the summers we worked picking rocks. When the farmers wanted to 
break new land they had to get the big rocks off the land. We were given $0.75 
an acre. He also got work putting up hay. In the fall we went potato picking. 
We lived in a tent when out of town. We lived on Hill 57 while in town for 5 
years. In the wintertime our funds were used up and we lived on grocery 
orders from the county. Finally my husband’s health became so bad he could 
not work. We had five more children during this time so I was unable to work 
to support the family. So we were put on aid to dependent children and my 
husband on aid to the disabled. We have since tried to get veteran’s benefits 
but have been ruled ineligible. Doctors will not give my husband a release to go 
to work. I have no benefits from Rocky Boy. In the last 3 years we have tried 
to go back to Rocky Boy. But each time we have found it impossible to live on 
the assistance there which was given us with our six children. : 

Most of the houses on Hill 57 are built of scrap lumber and cardboard boxes. 
Many have only sod floors. Most are only 1 or 2 rooms in which large families 
live, and frequently relatives move in with them. There are not infrequent 
times when 18 or 20 men, women, and children live in 2-room shacks. Most of 
the children sleep on the floor with whatever bedding they can get. They burn 
mostly wood in the stoves. They go almost daily to the Great Northern rip 
track or the city dumps for wood. Recent news stories told of the burning of 
battery boxes, which caused the lead poisoning death of a child, and other 
brothers and sisters were acutely ill. Indians burn these when they can’t get 
wood. The only coal is that furnished as a fuel order by the welfare depart- 
ment during the cold weather. Community organizations have at different 
times donated prestologs—usually 15 or 20 per family. Most homes have only 
two small windows, so the ventilation is poor. There is just bare necessities 
for furniture—most has been donated or picked up at the dump. Salvation 
Army has given some. If they have any money they purchase furniture from 
the Salvation Army at a very low cost. There is no water, electricity, or 
plumbing in the homes. ; 

Up until about a year or two ago all water had to be hauled. The present 
well was dug as a donation by Mrs. George Wilson. The water, however, is not 
good to drink, as it is alkaline. It is not even very suitable for washing as it is 
so hard. The Indians used to have to buy their water and haul it. If they did 
not have a car they would have to hire someone to haul it. In the summer these 
barrels of water would become very hot and unsanitary. Under these conditions 
the children had frequent diarrhea. It. was very difficult for mothers to keep 
the children clean. Most of the people below us have to haul water a mile and 
a half. : 

About 3 or 4 years ago the Jaycees felt they could help the Indians by build- 
ing a wash house. So they donated the materials and worked on the project. 
But electricity did not reach the building until the last few weeks. Therefore, 
it has not been possible to use it as originally planned. It was thought the 
building could also be used as a meeting place. It has been used recently for 
church gatherings. Very.recently electricity was extended to a few houses. 

There is no garbage collection, so a great deal of garbage is scattered about, 
which causes unsanitary conditions which are a menace to health. They burn 
it at times. This is a fire hazard, of course. 

Nonward Indians are eligible for county welfare assistance so are hospital- 
ized at county expense, but the ward Indians are not eligible and as a result 
some extreme hardship cases exist. When a ward becomes ill there is no help 
unless it is ruled an emergency, which usually’means an operation. From per- 
sonal experience I know that a heart attack was not classed as an emergency. 
I sat in the county doctor’s officé feeling very ill but was told I was not eligi- 
ble because I was a ward. I know of other cases where a ward Indian had 
pneumonia but was turned down for hospitalizaiton because it was not consid- 
ered an emergency. A law whereby the Federal Government would reimburse 
the county for hospitalization for ward Indians would eliminate much suffer- 
ing. The nearest hospital to which a ward Indian can go is Fort Belknap, ° 
which is about 200 miles from Great Falls and 80 from Rocky Boy. 

A ward Indian is eligible for categorical assistance on the same basis as 
anyone else. But they cannot receive direct county help when they do not qualify 
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for programs such as aid to dependent children, old-age assistance, etc. As in 
hospitalization this causes hardship cases. Tlese wards usually live off public 
charity as a result, and move in with relatives when they are totally without 
funds. 

Many Indian children are not in school. This is due to the fact that they have 
no school lunches. Also clothing. When grocery orders are given for a 
month to be bought at one time, it is not possible to store foods, such as lunch 
meat for sandwiches when families do not have a refrigerator. None have on 
Hill 57; only 3 or 4 families have on Mount Royal. Where the nonward gets 
grocery orders there is no cash to pay for hot lunch. The school administration 
rules that welfare department should pay for school lunches as the family is 
budgeted for food. In the past, Indian children did get lunches. Doctors and 
hospital staff say that the great majority of Indian children that come to 
their attention show signs of malnutrition. 

I think we should have a type of relocation program in Great Falls, with a 
Federal office here in the city. The staff from such an office could work on a 
full-time basis to help find employment for the Indians. Also, they should im- 
mediately do something about the housing. They sheuld help with school 
lunches. A health and social service center is needed because the health situa- 
tion here is very poor. The Federal Government should reimburse the county 
for money spent on the ward Indians that are off the reservations, so we do not 
have the severe hardship cases which now exist. Grocery orders and fuel are 
just enough to maintain life, but not give the Indian the helping hand he needs 
to get on his feet and make his own way. I feel steady employment opportu- 
nities are the key to the solution of the problem. From personal experience I 
have encountered, I know that an Indian can be ready, willing, and able to 
work, and yet refused work just because of his race. The Indians do not want 
a handout, they just want an opportunity to work. 

Relocation: outside of Montana as a solution is unsatisfactory. There are 
three former relocatee families on Hill 57, and I know of another returning from 
Los Angeles next week. The Indians need help right now where they are. 


Senator Cuurcu. I would like to call next the representatives from 
the All-Pueblo Council, New Mexico, Martin Vigil and John Rainer. 
If you gentlemen will come up and take adjoining seats here. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN RAINER, VICE CHAIRMAN, ALL-PUEBLO 
COUNCIL OF NEW MEXICO 






Mr. Ratner. My name is John Rainer. I am the vice chairman of 
the All-Pueblo Council. I am also the vice chairman of the New 
Mexico Commission on Indian Affairs and the National Congress of 
American Indians. 

I am here with Mr. Vigil, who is chairman of the All-Pueblo Coun- 
cil, who will give a statement at this time, and recognizing the fact 
that there is a limitation on the time, with due respect to the other 
delegates I will submit my written statement to you later. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you very much. We appreciate your 
courtesy in obliging the committee in this way. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 











STATEMENT OF JOHN C. RAINER 










Mr. Chairman, my name is John C. Rainer. For the purposes of this testimony 
I am the former chairman of the All-Pueblo Council, representing 19 New Mexico 
pueblos of over 20,000 Indians, and am currently serving as a vice chairman. In 
addition, I am the vice chairman of the New Mexico Commission on Indian Affairs 
and treasurer of the National Congress of American Indians. 

On behalf of the people the All-Pueblo Council chairman and I represent, we 
want to extend our thanks for the opportunity to make our presentation so that 
you will know our sentiments. 

Joncerning Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, and 8S. 809, we take the same 
position as the NCAI. The Pueblo Indians have long been independent and have 
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been proud of being able to provide livelihood without Government assistance 
except for the services which are rendered in accordance with the regulations of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. We want to point out the fact that these 19- 
pueblos are widely separated over a large area in the State of New Mexico, and 
while the landholding has remained the same, there is now a very rapid increase 
in population which is causing economic insecurity to a point where many of the 
people are unable to previde a living equaling even the barest of standards 
met by the rest of the American people. Over a period of the last 9 years, 
the drought situation has become worse, and because of it it became necessary 
to seek outright financial assistance from the United States Government so the 
Indian families would be able to buy their barest necessities. It appears per- 
tinent to note that this great country of ours has been pouring billions of dollars 
to give technical advice and economic assistance to the undeveloped countries 
abroad with the hope that, with this huge expenditure and expression of good 
will, the United States would win these countries on the side of democracy. We 
believe that this program has proven effective and it should be applied in this 
country with our minority groups, too. We believe, too, that when our minority 
groups are socially and economically secure, our country will be in a much 
stronger position to say to the rest of the world, “This is democracy as it is 
practiced in the United States.” 

Concerning H. R. 7399, when President Eisenhower signed Public Law 280, he 
stated that, although this act did not provide an opportunity for the Indians to 
express themselves in regard to the States taking jurisdiction over law-and-order 
matters on Indian reservations, he proceeded to sign the bill into a law. The 
Pueblo Indians have had their own form of government, and although operating 
under the supervision of the United States Government, there have been no 
jurisdictional conflicts between the State, county, and tribal form of government. 
The threat of the possible application of Public Law 280 hangs heavily on us, 
because when and if the State should decide to apply its jurisdiction on Indian 
reservations, it would mean jurisdiction without the consent of the tribal 
governing groups, as the present law now stands. 

H. R. 7399 makes it possible for the State and the Indian representatives to 
sit at a table and agree with one another under what terms and conditions State 
law and order may be applied on Indian reservations if requested by a particular 
tribe. It also makes it possible to have a local option by a particular tribe 
requesting jurisdiction rather than providing a blanket application to all tribes. 
. Therefore, we support H. R. 7399. 


STATEMENT OF MARTIN VIGIL, CHAIRMAN, ALL-PUEBLO COUNCIL 
_OF NEW MEXICO 


Mr. Vier. My name is Martin Vigil. I am chairman of the All- 
Pueblo Council of New Mexico. The All-Pueblo Council is an organi- 

zation representing 19 pueblos in the State of New Mexico. 

My pueblo are hardworking people. They now live in the pueblos 
in which they have lived for many hundreds of years. They raise 
corn as they have done for a long time, and the only thing that stops 
them is the drought. This year we have had some rain and we hope 
we will do better. 

We are in favor of Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 because we want 
our communities, our pueblos, to go on. Our pueblo wants to continue 
their way of life. We think we have the best chance of going on with 
our way of life if the Congress lays down a policy which guarantees 
that. 

I am saying that because some of our people, particularly the older 
people, have “become worried about the talk of termination. Our 
people would find it very hard to live in a different way, in the non- 
Indian world. Only those of our children who are getting a good 
education can make such an adjustment. 
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We hope that the Congress will say that, as long as we are not 
ready for it, we are not going to be terminated and that our com- 
munities will be respected. 

.Our people have always been ready to learn. Many hundreds of 
years ago we learned from the Spanish people how to raise livestock. 

We appreciate any technical and medical help that we can get so 
that our people can live a better life. 

I also want to talk about the bill, H. R. 7399. We have always run 
our own law-and-order system. Our pueblo governor and his staff 
have that authority. We have kept things in line just as other com- 
munities have. It would only do harm if such a setup is disturbed. 
It would not be a good idea for the State to come in at this time. 
Our people would find it very difficult to handle things in the State 
courts, 

Also, I don’t think the State of New Mexico is ready for it. 

I hope, therefore, that before H. R. 7399 passes and that before 
State law and order is extended to our Indian pueblos, that the pueblos 
would have a chance to say “Yes” or “No.” 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Cuurcn. Thank you very much, Mr. Vigil and Mr. Ramer, 
for coming and being with us this morning. _. 

Senator Neusercer. I would like to tell the gentleman from New 
Mexico what an able spokesnian they have on the Interior Committee 
here in Senator Anderson. I know that Senator Anderson will be 
pleased to learn you have been here this morning. 

Senator Cuurcu. Are there any questions? 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

I believe we have time this morning for one more witness. I would 
like to call next Mr. Clarence Wesley, of the San Carlos Reservation 
in Arizona. 

Senator Gotpwarer. While Mr. Wesley is seating himself I would 
like to comment on his appearance here. 

Clarence and I have been friends for many, many years. I have 
watched him come up through the tribe as a boy and a young man 
to become its outstanding leader. 

The San Carlos occupy a little over 3 million acres of some of the 
best grazing land in our State and they are doing, with rather lim- 
ited facilities, a good job in the cattle industry. 

This man was one of the strongest backers we had in having voting 
rights given to the Arizona Indians. 
hile it is a sore subject for some of our tribes, he was also a leader 
in helping them to get the right to purchase liquor in our State. 
He has been a leader in the intertribal council within the State which 
directs and helps direct the activities of our 15 tribes on their 21 
reservations. 

I just wanted to let you know, Mr. Chairman, of the type of leader 
that Mr. Wesley represents in our Indian life in Arizona. 

Senator Cuurcu. I am grateful to know that, Senator Goldwater. 
I certainly want to commend you, Mr. Wesley, for the outstanding 
leadership you have shown throughout the years. We are happy to 
have your statement now. 

You may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF CLARENCE WESLEY, PRESIDENT, THE ARIZONA 
INTERTRIBAL COUNCIL, AND FIRST VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS 


Mr. Wester. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name 
is Clarence Wesley, president of the Arizona Tribal Council, first vice 
president of the National Congress of American Indians and official 
delegate, a member of the Arizona Commission of Indian Affairs, and 
general manager of the San Carlos Apache Tribe of Arizona. 

Our reservation population, which numbers 4,500 today, is fast in- 
creasing. We occupy over 1,600,000 acres of land ranging from des- 
ert, semidesert, to timberland. Cattle raising has been our chief in- 
dustry, but due to drought it has been necessary to reduce our cur- 
rent capacity. This, together with the decrease in cattle prices, has 
hurt individuals as well as tribes as a whole. 

Our next big industry has been asbestos mining, which provided 
jobs to some 80 Apaches and $5,000 a month payment of royalties to 
the tribe. Today all our asbestos mines are closed and the loss of 
income has curtailed our tribal government operations besides increas- 
ing unemployment among our people. 

We have other indications of minerals on our reserv: ation, but they 
have not been adequately explored, and there are approximately 
1,500 acres of land that could be subjugated and put into production. 

There is great need for range improvements, such as wells, fences, 
and roads, Juniper and obnoxious plant control. These are necessary 
for proper utilization of our rangeland and to expand our cattle in- 
dustry. But although our cattle industry is going downhill, and 
uncertainty exists in our asbestos operation, it has become apparent 
that there are other resources and potentials that could be developed. 

With this in mind, the tribal council has invited Stanford Research 
Institute to conduct a survey of our reservation problems and pos- 
sibilities. 

We also appeared and asked for help and advice from colleges, uni- 
versities, and other intelligent industrial and business minds of the 
State, but thoughts and recommendations are not enough, although 
we appreciate them. If we only had working capital, money, all the 
objectives embodied in Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 could be im- 
plemented to bring employment and prosperity to the reservation 
Indians. 

Therefore, I am here pleading for the enactment of Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution No. 3. 

Thank you. 

Senator Neupercrr. I would like to compliment you, Mr. Wesley ; 
that is an excellent statement you have made. 

Senator Cuurcu. You mentioned the asbestos mines on the reserva- 
tion and the fact that they were closed. What was the cause of the 
closing of the mines? 

Mr. Westey. That operation was under Government stockpiling 
program. 

Senator Gorpwarrr. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that that still is 
subject to a conference between the House and the Senate. You will 
recall there was an appropriation item of $30 million recently passed 
by the Senate ; $750,000 of that money would have gone to continue the 
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stockpiling program on the San Carlos Apache. The great bulk of 
that $30 million is involved in the tungsten argument. 

Senator Cuurcn. Yes; and the House and.the Senate have been 
deadlocked over that proposition for 3 or 4 months now. 

Senator Gotpwarter. If there was a stronger word than “deadlock,” 
I would have used it. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you very much, Mr. Wesley, for your 
statement. I appreciate your coming here this morning to testify. 

Mr. Westey. Thank you. 

Senator Cuurcu. I understand that there is a representative here 
from Congressman E. Y. Berry’s office. 


STATEMENT OF BERT TOLLEFSON, JR., ON BEHALF OF E. Y. BERRY, 
A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF SOUTH 
‘DAKOTA 


Mr. Totterson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for 30 seconds to say 
that Congressman Berry did not wish to take the time of your com- 
mittee with the statement that he would read today, but he is sub- 
mitting a statement, a detailed statement, for you. 

I want to point out the fact that we have many outstanding repre- 
sentatives from South Dakota who will be testifying before you today. 

We appreciate the opportunity for them to come in here. 

Congressman Berry wants to mention also that he has worked con- 
tinually for this type of development, including technical and vo- 
cational development, as indicated in this last session when the vo- 
cational-training bill was passed, which is now going into effect this 

ear. That is one step forward in line with this program that we 
ope will be followed with many other programs of this type in line 
with the legislation you are considering today. 

Senator Cuurcu. We will be happy to accept the Congressman’s 
statement in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows’: ) 


STATEMENT OF BE.. Y. BERRY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE 
Or SourH DAKOTA, ON SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 3 


Mr. Chairman, I am E. Y. Berry, Representative in Congress from the Second 
Congressional District of South Dakota. I appreciate the opportunity of being 
able to include my statement supporting a point 4 program for the American 
Indians. 

As has already been said a number of times, there are four principal hurdles 
which have stood in the way of the solution of the Indian problem. They in- 
clude economic, social, cultural, and legal. The economic, which includes the 
transition from reservation life where opportunities are very limited, to life in 
the outside world ; the social, which is closely woven with the economic problem ; 
the cultural, which includes the great problem these people have in stretching 
the bond between the past and the present, of learning the value of time, 
the selfishness of civilization, and the art of saving for the needs of tomorrow; 
and the legal, which is represented by a maze of little-understood treaties and 
broken agreements. Legal decisions which acknowledge the paramount au- 
thority of the United States with regard to Indian tribes, but recognize the exist- 
ence of Indian tribes as quasi-sovereign entities possessing all of the inherent 
rights of sovereignty excepting where restrictions have been placed thereon 
by the United States itself, are probably the most difficult of all of the hurdles 
to overcome. 

In these hearings, however, we are considering primarily the economic prob- 
lem and the solution of that phase. It has long been my thought that the best 
solution is an industrial solution. It has been my purpose to do what I could 
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to induce industry to locate on or near Indian reservations to provide employ- 
ment. The first bill that’ I introduced when I came to Congress 7 years ago 
was a bill providing an on-the-job-training program for the Indian people. We 
finally got this plan into legislation in the passage of Publi¢ Law 959; $3% 
million per year will be used by the Department in providing grants to men 
and women between the ages of 18 and 35 years to attend trade schools. The 
grant shall be of sufficient size to provide that the family of the trainee may 
reside with the head of .the family while he is learning the trade, thus enabling 
the family to adjust and fit into their new environment. 

The on-the-job-training feature of Public Law 959 will be a strong induce- 
ment to industry to locate on or near Indian reservations and to employ Indian 
people, because under the provisions of that section the Federal Government 
pays a portion of the salary of the employee while he is learning the trade. 
Already a number of contracts have been entered into between the Department 


and industrial plants, although the law does not become effective until July z 
1957. 


This legislation is a long step in the right direction, but I do believe that if 
the’ point 4 program were established with an authorization for $200 million 
in order that the Department would not be required to come back to Congress 
for annual appropriations, a much more expanded and much more rapidly op- 
erating industrial program could be put into effect. I believe Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 3 should be passed. I hope.your committee will give favorable 


consideration. 
Senator Cuurcu. I have a telegram here from the president of the 
. a = 7” . . 
eastern regional conference of the Fellowship of Indian Workers 
going on record as approving Senate bill 809. 


I think it would be appropriate at this time to include the full text 
of the telegram in the record. 


(The telegram referred to follows:) 

NraGara Fats, N. Y., May 13, 1957 

INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, 
United States Senate, Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 


The eastern regional National Fellowship of Indian Workers wish to go on 
record as approving the bill S. 809 to improve the economic development of Indian 
tribes. Our conference feels that this bill would assist the ‘economically de- 
pressed members in our own area 


Mrs. ELon Crouse, 
President, the Eastern Regional Conference. 
Senator Cuurcn. It is now 5 minutes after 12. We have had a 
full morning. I am sure by now everybody is willing and anxious 
to have lunch. 
I will now recess the hearing until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 
We will take up at 2 o’clock ‘and we will continue through the after- 


noon until 4, in hopes that we can hear all the other witnesses by that 
time. 


The committee is recessed until 2 o’clock. 


(Thereupon, at 12:05, the subcommittee was recessed, to reconvene 
t 2 p. m., same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The subcommittee reconvened at 2 p. m., Senator Frank Church 
presiding. ) 

Senator Cuurcu. The hearing will come to order. 

We will commence this afternoon where we left off this morning 
at, 12 o’clock. 

The next group to be called at that time was the Fort Berthold 
Tribe from North Dakota, represented by Carl Whitman, Ben Young 
Bird, and Nathan Little Soldier. Are you gentlemen here? 

95641—57——_8 
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I wonder if you would come forward and take adjoining seats 
here. I will ask Carl Whitman to speak first. We are happy to 
have your testimony, Mr. Whitman. 


STATEMENTS OF CARL WHITMAN, BEN YOUNG BIRD, AND NATHAN 
LITTLE SOLDIER, FORT BERTHOLD TRIBE, NORTH DAKOTA 


Mr. Wuirman. Mr. Chairman, my name is Carl Whitman, chair- 
man of the tribal business council of three affiliated tribes at the Fort 
Berthold Tribe in North Dakota. We do not want to take any more 
time than absolutely necessary because there are a lot of delegates 
who have come a long way and want to take part in this. We will 
cut ours as short as we can and will submit a statement later. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wurman. For the time being, I would like to point out here 
some of the points raised this morning of what is termed “liberation 
of the Indian.” We are looked upon as a group of people who are 
expected to make the same kind of adjustments in the same sort of 
time as the Germans and Norwegians do when they come over to this 
country. We would like to point out at this time that the Indians 
are completely different from the Norwegians, French, Germans, and 
so on, because our background is different. 

The American culture is taken from these European countries that 
are German, Swedish, Norwegian, and so on, and, therefore, we can- 
not make our adjustments as readily as these Eur opean people. We 
have to make too drastic a change in order to fit in. 

We are not much different from the Hindu Indians. As you can 
see, there are not many of those in this country, because of the diffi- 
culties of fitting into American life. By the same token, you do not 
see many Polynesians in this country fitting into this stream of society 

as it exists in America. 

Going on to that, in our reservation we are in the process of negotia- 
tion with the Doanes Agriculture, Inc., wherein they make a survey, 
not only in agriculture but also in the potential resources that could 
be developed, and also the industries as well. We realize that. this 
relocation is not the sole solution to the Indian problem, but merely 
divides the problem and puts it over a larger segment, and most of 
the other States who are not responsible for the situation are bur- 
dened with this Indian problem which, as we see it, is not only unfair 
from the standpoint of the Indians, but unfair from the standpoint of 
the people of other States like California, Illinois, and so on. 

That is why we feel that this survey must, we are hoping, give the 
Indians a choice between relocation, agriculture, employment near the 
reservation, and other enter prises that may be possible on our reser- 
vation. 

_ As yet we have not come to terms with the Doanes Agriculture 
service, but we are confident that they will undertake the position. 

We, like other Indians—practically all the Indians were left with 
lands that were not wanted by the non-Indian. However, at a later 
date, some of the reservations were fortunate enough to have oil, and 
some of them had timber which became valuable. We are in hopes 
that the Doanes Agriculture resource will disclose some other resources 
that will be beneficial as well as a means to the economic end. 
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I believe that I shall close with that statement and hand in a longer 
statement. 


Senator Cuurcn. Thank you very much. We appreciate hearing 
from you. 

Have you a statement you would like to make, Mr. Young Bird? 

Mr. Youne Birp. I have a few statements just very briefly now, and 
I will present my report at a later date. : 

Senator Cuurcu. That will be fine. 

Mr. Youne Biro. I am B. J. Young Bird, enrolled member of the 
three affiliated tribes, and also a member of the tribal council. I am 
the treasurer of the tribal council; also police commissioner of the 
Fort Berthold Indian Reservation. 

I will speak on S. 331. We are quite satisfied with the conditions 
at the Fort Berthold Indian Reservation; our reservation has three 
different counties adjoining our reservation. I think that our working 
agreements with the county officials are quite satisfactory insofar 
as Fort Berthold Reservation is concerned. We are quite interested 
in H. R. 7399, especially where it says “other than the governing 
body,” not 20 percent, but 30 percent of the qualified voters should 
approve these. . 

That is all I have to say, but I think that these statements that 
have been made by Representative George McGovern, we are quite 
in favor of that. 

Thank you. That is all I have to say. 

Senator Cuourcu. Thank you very much, Mr. Young Bird. 

Our third spokesman is from the Fort Berthold Tribe, Nathan 
Little Soldier. 

Mr. Lirrtr Sorprer. My name is Nathan Little Soldier, member 
of the Fort Berthold, N. Dak., Council. I am just the secretary there. 
I am here to speak on behalf of my people. At the same time, I came 
in and found out my name was on the agenda list and unfortunately, 
I found that my number was No. 13. I requested Mr. Gamble that 
1 would like to have the number changed. It is quite a coincidence. 
I am not really superstitious or anything like that. 

Senator Cnurcn. I want to’reassure you on that. Actually the 
number is a little misleading since we have worked in several addi- 
tiona] witnesses during the morning and I can reassure you that you 
are not actually 13th, but probably 16th or 18th. We will not regard 
it as an ill omen. 

Mr. Larrie Souprer. Thank you. 

Realizing the fact that my number was 13, I figured I needed to 
consult someone to alleviate matters for Mr. Little Soldier. So who 
are we going to see? I went down and went to Senator Langer’s 
office and, as I was sitting there I looked at the newspapers that 
were there from my State of North Dakota and grabbed hold of a 
paper just through curiosity and nervousness. You see, I am awfully 
nervous. ° : ' : 

I read the headlines and noticed that my dearest and closest friend 
was killed in an auto accident. So we can thank No. 13 for that 
number. He is a non-Indian. 

Getting back to the business, I am practically in no mood to make 
a speech, but it has been known that Little Soldier is never caught 
_ speechless. I put 714 years in the armed services, 41% in the Regular 
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Army, 3 in the Reserve. Fortunately, my name fit right into the 
picture. Unfortunately, my brother, Little Soldier, was in the Navy 
and he must have had a bad time, being in the Navy. 

These requests that we are making are on behalf of the widows of 
the Indians that were killed in battlefields. It has been known that 
the Indian has never run from trouble. Thinking of these things, I 
think you should not question the eligibility of the money that is 
being contributed to these people although, due to the fact that you 
do send a lot of money over to our enemies that we helped conquer, I 
do not want to make a statement that others have ieade: 

I think Congressman McGovern, from South Dakota, did an 
excellent job and I would be more or less quoting him, and it is to 
help brief things that I will just conclude my brief episode right 
now. Thank you. 

Senator Cuurcn. Thank you very much, Mr. Little Soldier. We 
are appreciative of your coming. 

Senator Neuberger, do you have e any questions? 

Senator Neupercer. I have just one comment which I would like 
to make, Mr. Chairman. About three times this morning comments 
were made critical of some of the money we send abroad. Iam a sup- 
porter of this resolution and a supporter of this legislation, but I do 
not regard it as competitive with the money that we send abroad. 

Most of the money that we send abroad goes for three purposes: 
The defense of Formosa, the defense of South Korea, and the defense 
of the North Atlantic Treaty alliance in Europe. 

For example, Norway and Denmark were recently threatened with 
atomic retaliation by Russia unless they submitted to the Russian 
orbit. The only military supplies that NATO has in large number 
are through United States foreign aid. The only real defense Nor- 
way hasis NATO. That is their only military defense. That is the 
only thing that gives them the ability to stand up to these Russian 
threats. 

I would hate to see this record constantly made implying that the 
only way we can help the American Indian is by ending our defense 
of South Korea, where 147,000 Americans either died or were wounded 
to keep the North Koreans and the Chinese Reds from taking over 
that country. 

I think that some of you who come here representing the Ameiionn 
Indian make a mistake by constantly criticizing our foreign aid and 
implying that the only way we are going to help the American Indian 
is to stop this foreign aid. I will speak for myself, but am I, as a 
Senator, or Senator Church, to think that you want us to. withdraw 
the money spent for military supplies for NATO so that the people 
of Norway can resist Russian threats ? 

You served in the Armed Forces to put down tyranny like the Rus- 
sian and Nazi tyranny. I think this country is rich enough to help 
our allies resist communism and also to help the American Indian. 

This is the fourth time today that you have pitted this economic 
assistance for the American Indian against the program of mainly 
military assistance for countries allied with us and fighting against 
C ‘ommunist aggression. I may be mistaken, but my personal opinion 
is that you are in error in doing that. 

I feel that our program for'the American Indians and the resolu- 
tion introduced by Senator Murray and the bill sponsored by Senator 
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Langer should stand on their own feet. I do not think that you need 
to make them competitive with our program of military defense for, 
let-us say, South Korea or Formosa. 

I may be mistaken, but I want you to understand that. When you 
mentioned that you were in the Armed Forces for 7 years, I thought 
you had such a stake in trying to keep communism from expanding 
further that you would not mind my raising this point. 

Mr. Wurman. All we want is an equal chance. I would like to 
say that this $200 million was going to be used as a guaranty, a loan, 
and part of it for a grant so that actually it is not a complete $200 
million in money going somewhere to a point of no return. 

I think the point that we tried to bring up here is the situation in 
our own backyard with the Indians. 

Senator Neupercer. We realize that. 

Mr. Wuirman. They should receive some consideration. 

Senator Cuurcn. I think that Senator Neuberger’s point is well 
taken, that if these measures are meritorious measures they will stand 
on their own merits and that is how this committee ought to consider 
them. 

Gentlemen, I want to express the committee’s appreciation to the 
three of you for coming and testifying. 

Mr. Lrrrie Soupier. I would like to say that I think Senator Gold- 
water is a nice artist. Can I give the picture of the Indian that he drew 
to the chairman ? s 

Senator Cuurcu. Certainly. I do not know whether we should 
make that officially part of the record, but I am happy to have it. I 
am wondering whether this was a depiction of a certain Indian in 
the room or a general depiction ¢ 

Mr. Lirrrx Sovper. I think if you look around you will find some- 
one who fits the picture. 

(The witnesses, Carl Whitman and Ben Young Bird, had not sub- 
mitted written statements by August 10.) 

Senator CHurcu. We have two representatives here this afternoon 
from the State of Oregon, Owen Panner, who represents the Warm 
Springs Indians as attorney, and Mr. Olney Patt. I wonder if both 
you gentlemen would step forward, please. 


STATEMENTS OF OWEN PANNER, BEND, OREG., COUNSEL; AND 
OLNEY PATT, VICE CHAIRMAN, WARM SPRINGS INDIAN TRIBE, 
OREGON 


Senator Neupercer. I will not presume on the time of the commit- 
tee to make a long introduction of people from my own State. Suffice 
it to say that the Warm Springs Indian Tribe is a tribe. with roots 
very deep i in the history of our State long before the first white men 
came there. Today they are one of the great Indian tribes of Oregon, 
and have very important timber resources which we are anxious “not 
only to help them preser ve, but to use to provide revenue and payrolls 
for their tribe. 

I have been on the Warm Springs Reservation many times and am 
acquainted with Mr. Patt and w ith the counsel of the tr ibe, Mr. Pan- 
ner, who I think has his offices in Bend. We are glad to have them. 
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Mr. Panner. Thank you, Senator. I will introduce Olney Patt, 
Vice Chairman of the Confederated Tribes of the Warm Springs 
Tribes of Oregon. I am their attorney. We are here at the request 
of the tribal council in support of all three pieces of legislation that 
the committee is considering today, Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, 
S..809, and S. 331. 

I will start briefly with Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, first. I 
want to comment just briefly on a remark that Senator Malone made 
this morning. I want to say that it is my feeling, and I am not sure 
it has been brought out here too clearly, that these pieces of legislation 
are, in effect, assistance which will permit the Indians to gain their. 
independence and to stand on their own feet. 

I do not think that they constitute any extension, as Senator Ma- 
lone feared. Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, I think, would reserve 
the policy of the Bureau as indicated in House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 108. 

I am not sure that the Congress intended the interpretation that 
the Bureau has apparently placed on House Concurrent Resolution 
108. I think that resolution has resulted in a tightening, and a fear 
among the Indians that Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 would re- 
lieve. Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, you will note, calls for the 
Indians to make their own plans with assistance and supervision. I 
think that is a wonderful thing. I want to point out briefly, not be- 
cause it is of any particular interest insofar as the Warm Springs 
Indians are concerned, but for what light it might shed on the general 
problem, that the Warm Springs Indians, and I think other tribes, 
are now engaged in trying to work out these plans. 

We have engaged Oregon State College, or are getting ready to 
engage them, on a survey which will extend over approximately 2 
years to survey all of the forest resources, the agricultural opportuni- 

_ties, industrial opportunities, and so forth. 

Assuming that S. 809 were adopted, we would be prepared to come 
forward with that survey and present to Congress a plan for the use 
of some of this money if it were justified. That is not, again, a gratu- 
ity. It is in the nature of a loan. I am satisfied that other tribes are 
engaging in the same attempts to work out plans which will develop 
economically, educationally, agriculturally, all of their resources. 

The Warm Springs Indians, as all Indians, have a terrific problem 
when it comes to employment. At least I should say the western 
Indians, and particularly the northwestern Indians have that problem. 

Senator Malone indicates that his feeling is that they should be 
terminated as quickly as possible. In theory that may or may not be 
correct, but the fact is that you simply cannot take a large group of 
people and say, “You are turned loose on your own,” unless there is” 
some way for them to get along. If you do, you do not solve the prob- 
lem. You merely add to it. 

Now, I want to get on briefly to S. 331. We think that that is good 
legislation. We think that Public Law 280 has in many cases worked 
favorably. In many other cases it has worked very unfavorably. 
There is pending now in the House H. R. 7399 which, in my personal 
opinion, is a better bill than S. 331. 

We are in favor of both of them. H. R. 7399 in the House provides 
that the State and the tribes can agree and divide up the functions 
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that they want the State to have, and there are many tribes that would 
like to turn over many of the law and order functions, marriage and 
rhe e, control of public highways, and so forth. That could be done 
readily. 

Senator Cuurcu. This is a concept of transfer to the State of par- 
tial jurisdiction, rather than jurisdiction in its entirety, by consent as 
provided in this bill; is that right? 

Mr. Pannen. Not in S. 331; but in H. R. 7399, yes, that is correct. 

Senator Cuurcu. If I may inquire of Joe Garry, i is this the position 
that you and the National Congress favor? Is that correct? 

Mr. Garry. That is correct, ‘Senator. 

Senator Cuurcu. I wonder if you have a copy of the bill that your 
organization favors? I think that it would be appropriate at this 
time, since it is germane to the remarks of the witness, to include a 
full text of that bill in the record. 

Mr. Panner. I havea copy here, Senator Church. 

Senator Cuurcu. This is H. R. 7399. I wonder if you would look 
at this, Mr. Garry, and see if that corresponds with the recommenda- . 
tions that you have made through the National Congress of American 
Indians; and if there is a variance, I think we ought to have both this 
bill and your organization’s proposal included in the record. 

Mr. Garry. This is it. 

Mr. Panner. Let me say that I understand that the attorney for 
the National Congress is going to take that up at some length, so per- 
haps he could get to questions of policy. 

Renaiioe Cuourcn. A copy of the bill will be included in the record 


so that the record will show what this discussion pertains to. 
(H. R. 7399 follows :) 


{H. R. 7399, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To authorize assumption by the various States of civil or criminal jurisdiction 
over cases arising on Indian reservations with the consent of the tribe involved; to 
permit gradual transfer of such jurisdiction to the States; and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the consent of the United States is 
hereby given to any State, with respect to any Indian country within its terri- 
torial limits, to assume jurisdiction over criminal or over civil causes of action 
with the consent of the tribe occupying the particular Indian country affected by 
the assumption of jurisdiction. The extent of such jurisdiction, either civil or 
criminal, shall be as agreed upon from time to time by the State and the tribe 
concerned, and may be extended or retracted by agreement of both the State and 
the particular tribe as experience proves practicable and planning may indicate 
to them advisable. Except to the extent provided for by such consent and agree- 
ment, there shall apply unimpaired within the particular Indian country such 
tribal or Federal jurisdiction as would have applied in the absence of any assump- 
tion of jurisdiction by the State. 

Sec. 2. The consent of United States is hereby given to the people of any State 
to amend, where necessary, their State constitution or existing statutes, as the 
case may be, to remove any legal impediment to the assumption of civil or crim- 
inal jurisdiction in accordance with the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 3. The Act of August 15, 1953 (Public Law 280, Eighty-third Congress; 
67 Stat. 588), is hereby repealed as to any Indian country wherein either the 
tribe concerned or the State may, within one year following the approval of this 
Act, refuse to accept the State jurisdiction therein conferred. 


Mr. Pannen. S. 331 under discussion here would simply require the 
consent of the Indians before the State took jurisdiction. We think 


that is excellent. We are not concerned with that from our own stand- 
point, because the Warm Springs were exempted from 280, but we 
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have seen the extreme hardship it has worked in other areas where it 
created situations of no man’s land where neither the State nor Fed- 
eral Government is anxious to take jurisdiction. 

Senator Neusercer. Let me ask a point of information, Mr. Pan- 
ner, or maybe Mr. Gamble can answer this. I think there has been 
some controversy over the fact that, where criminal jurisdiction on 
Indian reservations has been transferred to the States or localities, 
there has been a demand made upon the Government for financial as- 
sistance in certain jurisdictions; 1s that correct ? 

Mr. Gampte. That is correct. There is a bill in the House, for 
example, which would make provision for Federal reimbursement. to 
the counties for law and order carried on by those local organizations. 

Senator Neupercer. Such legislation has been introduced. I have 
had letters from various Oregon county courts about this and.I won- 
dered if legislation had been put in that would eliminate this problem 
on which Members of Congress have to seek special appropriations 
for particular reservation situations which could become enormously 
burdensome and difficult for everybody involved. 

Mr. Panner. That is one of the reasons why we.favor S. 331. For 
example, at Warm Springs we have our own police force financed and 
operated by the tribe. It is working very satisfactorily. We have an 
excellent system of courts on the reservation and they handle their 
own problems. 

However, under 7399 there are a number of things that could be 
_turned over to the State that the State would like to have. We would 
like to give those to them, marriage and divorce, and so forth, and a 
number of those things. 

I want to say, too, that in the national convention last year of the 
National Congress of American Indians, a statement of policy was 
formulated by all of the tribes that were there, including the Warm 
Springs Tribe, and I would like that statement of policy made a part 
of the record in case it has not been so far. 

Senator Cuurcn. It will be included in the record at this point. 

(The statement of policy referred to follows :) 


A STATEMENT OF NCAT Po.icy 
RESOLUTION NO. 1—13TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Be it resolved by the National Congress of American Indians, in convention 
assembled, September 24 to 28, 1956, Salt Lake City, Utah, That— 

Whereas the Government of the United States has the primary responsibility 
for the ultimate adjustment of the affairs of the Indian people, a responsibility 
vested in the National Government by provisions of the Federal Constitution and 
made specific in numerous treaties, agreements, acts of Congress, and regulatory 
measures; and 

Whereas in its efforts to carry out its responsibility in this field the United 
States has depended too exclusively on law and regulation as the means of deal- 
ing with complex human problems, and at times has even resorted to the exercise 
of its full legal authority to enforce decisions which later proved to be erroneous 
and harmful to the interests of the Indian people; and 

Whereas it is our firm belief that many. decisions affecting Indian welfare 
ean only effectively be made by the people whose lives and property are at 
stake and not by.individuals in positions of authority, however well-trained in 
special fields such individuals may be; and ; 

Whereas we are well aware of the earnest desire of the Congress of the United 
States and of the executive branch of the Government to bring about the honor- 
able discharge of the responsibilities and obligations assumed .by the United 
States, and we, speaking for Indian tribes and many individual Indians of the 
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United States and Alaska, having a desire to promote the ultimate adjustment 
of Indian life ways within the larger American community in a manner to 
preserve Indian cultural values ; and 

Whereas the declaration of national policy stated in House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 108 (838d Cong.) is a flagrant example of an attempt to solve complex social, 
economic, cultural, and legal problems by merely legalistic means; now, there-~ 
fore, we urge the immediate repeal of House Concurrent Resolution 108 (83d 
Cong.) and the substitution therefor of the following as a statement of national 
policy and as a guide to administrative action: 

1. A plan of development be prepared for each reservation, pueblo, colony, 
village, or other designation by which Indians of the United States and Alaska 
are recognized and under which designation lands or other assets are held in 
trust, whether such lands or assets are fully defined or not, such plans to be 
designed to bring about maximum utilization of physical resources by the 
dependent population and the development of that population to its full potential, 
such plans to be prepared by the Indians of the respective groups, with authority 
to call upon agencies of the Federal Government for technical assistance, and 
the ultimate purpose of such planning to be the growth and development of the 
resources of the people rather than the heedless termination of Federal respon- 
sibility for such people; 

2. That requests for annual appropriations of funds be based on the require- 
ments for carrying into effect these individual development plans, and the annual 
operating budget for the Bureau of Indian Affairs, to include sufficient funds to 

‘“arry out the program needs of each planning group; 

3. That such annual budgets include adequate funds to provide for the credit 
needs and for capital investment required for the full development of Indian 
resources ; : 3 

That determinations with respect to the disposition of property or any 
actions which may affect treaty rights or agreements be based on agreement be- 
tween an Indian tribe or group and the United States; 

That any transfer of services now provided by the United States for the 
benefit of Indians be jointly planned with the Indians; and 

6. That Public Law 280 (88d Cong.) be modified to provide that the assumption 
by States of jurisdiction in criminal and civil actions in Indian reservations be 
brought about only after negotiation between a State and an Indian tribe and 
only to the extent from time to time agreed upon by the Indian tribe; 

That the Indian groups be kept fully advised at all stages of pending legis- 
lation in which their interests may be involved and that the Secretary of the 
Interior likewise keep them advised of regulatory measures which may be pro- 
posed for adoption, and accord full opportunity to the Indian groups and their 
representatives to be heard and have their needs and views considered in the 
formulation, modification or repeal of regulatery measures. 


RESOLUTION NO. 





2—13TH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NCAI 


Whereas there was introduced in the 84th Congress Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 85 which provides a declaration of policy.in the field of Indian affairs with 
which the NCAT is substantially in accord: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the National Congress of American Indians, in convention as- 
sembled, September 24 to 28, 1956, Salt Lake City, Utah, That we hereby endorse 
and recommend the passage of Senate Concurrent Resolution 85 in the 85th 
Congress ; and further : 

Resolve, That copiés of this resolution be transmitted to the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of the Interior, and all Members of Congress. 

Mr. Pannen. I think that statement indicates a trend that is coming 
rapidly to a head here where the Indians want to solve their own prob- 
lems. I think they want to make their own plans with the assistance 
and, of course, with the concurrence of the Government, but they want 
‘to solve their own problems and get at them. 

That is what I think these. three bills that you are putting in here 
will do. They will give the Indians some voice in it and put some 
responsibility on them to do it. They want to do it and as an indica- 
tion of that, I mentioned the Oregon State survey that the Warm 
Springs Indians are involved with. 
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They are undertaking from their own funds to pay the cost of that 


which will run somewhere between $30,000 and $50,000. It is work- 
ing a-hardship on the tribe to do it, but it is an indication of how 
desperate they. are to stand on their own feet and get some economic 
independence, some employment, some industry going, and to also de- 
velop their agricultural lands into economic units. 

- I think this would affect the Bureau policy in that regard, too, in 
that now we have the problem of farmers who do not have economic 
units and cannot get them because of the land policy followed by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. ; 

So we support all three of those bills. We think that all of them 
are good from an economy standpoint as well as from the tribe’s 
standpoint. Thank you. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Parr. The Warm Springs people of Oregon have problems 
like any other group. It seems like in the past that we have failed 
to understand our problems, to ask ourselves, “What will we do; 
where will we seek information which will be reliable?” So as Mr. 
Panner told you, we are now in the process of negotiating with the 
Oregon State College in conducting a survey. 

Now, at present we do not know what they are going to recommend, 
but I do know that they are going to recommend irrigation on some 
pieces of land, land similar in soil depth and soil texture to that of 
the area which I think Mr. Neuberger is very familiar with. 

My people are not lazy. They are conscientious and ambitious and 
willing to carry on. Besides that, we have no choice. We have 
either to go into the cattle business or we have to go into farming. 
Presently, like Mr. Panner said, we do not have economic units. We 
would like to have enough money to purchase land that is now in 
heirship, fractionated, land where maybe 10 people own a small tract 
of land and it is something that we cannot do anything with. 

At this time I would like to have included in the record a statement 
made by myself in my own words. I do not like my attorney’s 
language, so I put it in my own words. This will point out the areas 
I think that are going to be recommended by the Oregon State Col- 
lege. 

Senator Cuurcu. The statement will be included in the record at 
this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


EconoMIc ASSISTANCE 


The programs under this particular topic should be “tailormade” to suit the 
needs of the individual groups requesting such assistance, whether it be for 
industrial developments, (to create employment), land acquisition, (purchasing 
of fractional interests by interested heirs). Land improvements, to lands (such 
as Schoolie Flat on the reservation) or water for irrigation purposes.: This 
Schoolie Flat area is similar in both soil depth and soil texture to that of 
Wapinitia (Juniper Flat area). There are also other farming areas potentially 
irrigable, such as Seekseequa, Metolius Bench, and the area commonly known as 
the Island area. But it is a known fact that before these projects can be 
approved, there must be considerable work done by the irrigation engineers, so 
.why can’t this aspect of the program be done by the Bureau? These areas 
where the Irrigation Department of the Bureau has previously confined their 
efforts—areas that should have had prior research to the actual development, 
charges on which are way out of proportion to their productivity. 
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Mr. Parr. As for the termination, that is something that has been 
scaring all the people, I think, in general. We are working toward 
the day when we are going to be faced with that problem. We know 
it is coming, but we are trying to do everything, educate our children. 
We presently assure every deserving student that graduates from high 
school $1,000 to go on to college. That is in grants. 

We are trying to elevate our level of living socially. Before we 
can ever be terminated, we would like to request it ourselves. We 
would like to be acceptable by the outside society. 

That is all I have to say. Thank you. 

Senator Neusercer. I just want to point out, if I can, to Mr. Patt 
that we are trying to do all we can on this subcommittee. I recognize 
that our efforts are not perfect, but we gave every assistance to the 
development of the Wapinitia project and gave every effort to see 
that the Warm Springs Tribe secures a larger proportion of the 
revenue realized from sale of your timber stumpage. 

I think that you realize that our efforts have resulted in smaller 
deductions from timber revenue that are taken for administrative 
and fire-control purposes by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. While 
we are not doing all we should for you, we are making efforts to 
. cooperate with you in the things you have mentioned. 

Mr. Panner. I would like to say one thing further. I do not want 
to imply that this committee or Congress is not cooperating. I realize 
the number of problems and I want to partiouledte thank this com- 
mittee and particularly Senator Neuberger for the yeoman efforts put 
forth in connection with the Klamath termination problem. 

I realize that you have had lots of criticism, but you have done 
a wonderful job on that. Senator Neuberger almost singlehandedly 
was responsible for giving our tribe substantially more income by 
.reducing the 10-percent automatic reduction that-the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs was making from all of our timber sales. We appreciate 
the fine efforts that this committee has made. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you. Senator Church. has helped us. 
He has not been here quite-as long as I have, but in the time he has 
been here he has been of great assistance to.us and to all other Indian 
tribes, particularly those in Idaho. 

Mr, Panner. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Mr. Parr. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Cuurcu. It has been suggested that many of you who 
are here in the room this afternoon are interested in the hearings that 
are going to be conducted on the depressed-areas bill. .That is 
S. 964. I am told that the hearings will.commence tomorrow on that 
bill at 10 a. m. in room 301 for any of you who are interested. 

I would like to call the delegation that is here from the Pine Ridge 
Reservation of South Dakota, consisting of James Iron Cloud, Moses 
Two Bulls, Alfreda Janise, James Roan Eagle, Theodore Means, 
and Leo Vocu. 

Will they come forward and take adjoining seats at the table here, 
please? 

Unless you gentlemen, and the lady present, have a preference with 
respect to who should speak first, we will be happy to hear from you 
in the order that I mentioned your names; that is, James Iron Cloud, 
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Moses Two Bulls, Alfreda Janise, James Roan Eagle, Theodore Means, 
and Leo Vocu. 


Let us hear first from James Iron Cloud, please. 


STATEMENTS OF JAMES IRON CLOUD, MOSES TWO BULLS, ALFREDA 
JANISE, JAMES ROAN EAGLE, THEODORE MEANS, AND LEO vocu, 
PINE RIDGE RESERVATION, S. DAK. 


Mr. Iron Croup. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my 
name is James Iron Cloud. I am president of the Oglala Sioux Tribe. 
Our reservation is the second largest Indian reservy vation in the coun- 
try. Only the Navaho Reservation is larger. 

We have 12,500 members on our tribal rolls. Most of them have 
their homes on the reservation. Only a few have moved away. Many 
of our families have an income of less than $600 a year. This means 
that our-children often go hungry and that there is not enough money 
to build a decent home. This means, also, that there is much illness 
on the reservation, and children who are hungry or ill cannot learn 
much in school. 

For many years we have asked Congress to pass a rehabilitation bill 
for us which would get us up to where we can support ourselves and 
will not need any more help. If you come to our reservation, you will 
see what I mean. 

There are more than 900,000 acres of land owned by our tribe which 
has been leased out to non-Indians. If we could get some help, we 
could tse our own land ourselves, running cattle on it or farming it. 
This would bring more income to‘our people. 

If there could be a factory on the reservation, or if our people could 
be trained for other work, there would also be a chance for the mem- 
bers of our tribe for whom there is no room in the cattle business. If 
our people are given some training, the relocation program would work 
better, but now many of the people who are sent to Chicago or Los 
Angeles come back to the reservation. 

Just now everything is getting worse. Our people are so poor that 
they sell their land, which is all they have got. They do not really 
want tosell. But they i are hungry and that makes them sell. Selling 
the land does not help us. It makes things only worse. That is why 
we have asked the Commissioner to stop the land sales and give us a 
chance to use our land. 

We are now asking you, the Congress, to lay down the rules so that 
the Commissioner can help us. We hope that you will pass Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 3 and S. 809. We are asking for the same 
kind of help that people in foreign countries have gotten from our 
Government. 

‘I know that the Members of Congress are busy people. You have 
to think about many things and work on many things. But I want 
to ask you to think of us, too. 

When you think of us, please think what got us where we are today. 
My grandfather. did not have te come to Washington to ask for help. 
We lived in our own country in our own way. We did not ask anyone 
to come and change things. But the white people came anyway, and 
killed our buffalo and took most of our good land. 

So here we are today, trying to live in a world which is strange to 
our people. We ask you to help us and to help our younger people g get 
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along in.this world. We have heard a lot about making us first-class 
citizens. Well, we have the right to vote; we have freedom of speech. 
You can hear a lot of it at our council meetings. We have freedom 
of religion. Wecan leave our reservation if we want to. 

But what we need is a real chane e to earn enough to eat, enough to 
have a decent home. Things are getting worse now. I ask you to 
help us and to help us soon. Thank you. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you very much, Mr. Iron Cloud. 

Senator Neupercer. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuurcu. May we hear from Moses Two Bulls ? 

Mr. Two Buuiis. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say a few words. 
I have no statement, but I believe that bill 809 is one of the bills under 
discussion right now. 


Senator Cnurcn. Yes; it is one of the three bills under considera- 
tion. ; 

Mr. Two Butts. As Mr. Iron Cloud pointed out a minute ago, there 
is a great need for something like this to establish the tribes on a more 
permanent economic living, and that is the thing that is lacking. The 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs made a proposal to the tribes in the 
Pine Ridge Reservation, a proposal in developing the communities. 
We had a number of people on all stations of life come there who have 
specialized in certain things in regard to the development of the 
community. 

So they taught us how to or ganize the community on matters of 
education, health, and so on, and all that pertains to the community. 
Along with that is the economic development of the community which 
is more vastly important to us right now in order to achieve the rest 
of these developments. So this ‘type of bill, I think, will be more 
beneficial to our tribe than in the past. 

Senator Cuurcu. May I ask what kind of technical aid your tribe 
could use and how would you expect this bill to provide it? What 
kind of assistance in particular would the conditions as you know 
them in connection with your own tribe warrant? What kind of 
help do you need in the way of economic help ¢ 

-Mr. Two Butts. You mean under this $200 million ? 

Senator Cuurcnu. Yes. 

Mr. Two Butus. Well, the development of the land, putting it in 
shape where we can derive a living off it for one thing, maybe agricul- 
ture or stockraising or any other business that that may put us into 
a little better economic shape. That money could be for that pur- 
pose as well as also having factories come there or something like 
that. You are on a reservation, which is also a good thing. 

Senator Cuvrcu. How many Indians are there on your reserva- 
tion ? 

Mrs. JANISE. 12,500. 

Senator Cuurcu. How much land do you have? 

Mrs. Janise. We have 900,000 acres of tribal land besides about 
45,000 acres of Government land that we are trying to get converted 
over to the tribe. 

Senator Cuurcn. Is there water available that could be used for 
irrigation purposes if a project were developed ? 

Mr. Two Butts. We are lacking the capital to develop water. 

Senator Cuurcu. How much of this land is farmed ? 

Mrs. Jantse. Not very much of it right now. 
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Senator Cuurcu. How much is used for grazing purposes? 

Mrs. Janise. I would say about 90 percent is for grazing purposes 
at the present time, leased by nonmembers. 

Senator Cuurcu. Does the tribe have any cattle? 

Mrs. Janise. A very small percentage which is lent out for loans, 

Senator Cuurcu. Do you have any source of income at all, any 

tribal income aside from these leasings ? 

Mr. Two Butts. Mr. Iron Cloud pointed out a little while ago that 
the lands were being sold, but most of them are farmlands that are 
going out. 

Senator Cuurcn. Senator Neuberger ? 

Senator Neupercer. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuurcu. Alfreda Janise, may we have your remarks, 
please ? 

Mrs. Janise. I am Alfreda Janise. I am here for the tribe and 
also for the Association of American Indian Affairs. I am health 
chairman of my tribe. We have an Indian health committee that 
has worked for the past 2 years with the United States Public Health 
Service. 

I would like to point out that we are here in support of all these 
bills, Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, S. 809, S. 331, and the last 
one that was mentioned. I have worked in the past year on surveys 
on community development and health surveys, and also on the cen- © 
sus on my reservation, and I know the needs of our reservation where, 
if I had to put it in the figures, I could do it for you. 

We need industry or something to bring up our economic base to 
the equivalent of the rest. If it had not been for surplus commodi- 
ties—and this is the truth, so help me God—a lot of our people would 
have starved this winter. This is no laughing matter where I am’ 
concerned because there is a dire need for something out on our res- 
ervation, especially where you have responsibility of around 12,500 
Indian people. 

I have been here once before trying to bring this to the attention 
of the American public, that the Indians must have help and I think 
these bills will give us that help. Thank you. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you very much. 

Senator Neupercer. Do you contemplate that this will be private 
industry or Government-owned industry? 

Mrs. Jantse. If I may, I would say that it would have to be both. 
It would have to be any kind of industry that could give us work out: 
there. 

Senator Neusercer. That is one of the things that I have been un- 
clear about in my own mind, and I hope that some of the Indian 
organizations can clarify that. The reason I am very much interested 
in it is that I help to represent a State that desperately needs industry. 
We had the highest unemployment rate of the whole country over this 
past winter. 

I have talked to a great many industrialists about establishing in- 
dustries in my State, but they say to me, “We have to have some com- 

etitive advantage to establish industry in your State. You are a 
ong way away from materials. Freight rates are getting higher.” 

My State as a whole has more resources than in an Indian reserva- 
tion. Let me say to everybody in this room that this legislation has a 
lot of high-sounding purposes, but even if it is passed and we are 
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going to do our best to pass it, we do not want it to be passed and have 
false hopes arise because a lot of words have been put in the statute 
books. 

After that must come practical things that will give people pay- 
checks. The experience I have had in the past few months in talking 
to industrialists and asking them, “What can we do to encourage you 

_to establish an industrial payroll i in the State of Oregon to put people 
to work who are unemployed in the lumber industry ? discour ages me. 

They say, “Senator, there has to be a resource in the State of Oregon 
which we can use competitively which we can transport to consumin 
centers at the existing high-freight rates and still sell at a price whieh 
will be competitive with a similar product made elsewhere.” 

That is going to be the final test on Indian reservations unless it is 
subsidized industry. That is why I wondered whether you. contem- 
plate privately or publicly owned industrial establishments, because 
I think that that is something about which we are going to have to be 
told here. 

The thing that I do not want to see happen is these general programs 
passed and then have nothing done for the Indian people. We are 
going to have to get to hard and fast cases eventually on this. 

‘Mrs. Janise. If I may, Mr. Chairman 

Senator Cuurcn. Yes? 

Mrs. Janise. I would also like to point out that on most of our 
reservations we have a waste of manpower because of the lack of 
industry whatsoever. I think that is. a very important thing to 
consider. 

Senator Neuspercer. There is no question about that. The thing 
that you are interested in is to have industrial payrolls and industries 
whether they are haridcraft or large assembly-line industries, pro- 

‘vided somewhere near the reservation or on the reservation. 

What you want, I gather, is that kind of thing rather than to have 
the Indians going to cities to seek employment; is that correct? 

Mrs. JAanise. That is correct. We also hope that we could develop 
our own resources through the program. 

Senator Neupercer. I wondered: whether you contemplated pri- 
vately developed or Government-subsidized industry. 

Mrs. JAanise. The research would have to be done and maybe it 
would have to be both in some places. 

Senator Cuurcu. Mr. James Roan Eagle, have you a statement 
you would like to present ? 

Mr. Roan Eacte. I have a statement to make here at this time. It 
is short and I would like to read it. Iam James Roan Eagle, member 
of the Oglala Sioux Tribe, and am the official er from the res- 
ervations of North Dakota. 

We appreciate the opportunity of appearing before your committee, 
Our people and our council are glad to participate-in this hearing. 
We hope the Congress will move with all possible speed in enacting 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 and S. 809, which will give real 
meaning to the policy declarations. 

In full support of these bills, I wish to speak about land in our 
reservation. The only time in the history of Federal administration 
that land was held intact was during the first years of the Indian 
Reorganization Act. During that time of hearing, no land was lost 
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to Indian ownership and, in fact, some lands were purchased for the 
tribes to improve their economic base. 

_ Since about 1950, however, land has again been slipping out of 
Indian ownership. Our tr ibe is alarmed at the increasing loss of 
Indian land and in April our council passed a resolution alling upon 
the Secretary of the Interior and Commissioner of Indian Affairs to 
declare a moratorium on further land sales to nonmembers until the 
resources development or-point 4 program for Indians is enacted. 

Inability to get loans from tribal revolving credit funds for longer 
than 1 year, pressure from non-Indian operators on our reservation, 
regulations which work against our people, and inability to get jobs 
within an 800-mile radius of the reservation are combining to force 
our people to sell their land in order to eat and provide themselves 
with other necessities. 

If we do not lose any more land, we have a considerable amount 
for grazing, farming, and dive rsified operations, if we can get the 
means to use this land ourselves. We know it is far better for our 
people to be self-sustaining on their own resources than to be subsi- 
dized to go to someplace else or to have to go on relief. 

In the long run it is more economical to the United States. Now, 
I want to make it clear that we expect individuals to sell their allot- 
ments and we feel the tribe ought to have the means to buy these 
allotments to become part of an economic unit. The Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs has not made a land purchase since 1951, even though the 
Indian Reorganization Act authorizes such funds. . More and more 
of the funds Congress appropriates for Indian administration is going 
into work to speed up fee patent and supervised land sales. 

Also, too, often the Bureau does things like these and justifies their 
actions on. the basis of termination policy and House Concurrent 
Resolution 108 being amended. The passage of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 3 will correct these conditions, we believe. Such a policy © 
declaration is essential to survival of a lot of the Indian reservations 
and we earnestly ask your favorable consideration on this measure. 

Even though Congress is not acting to terminate Indians, the Bu- 
reau does, and we fear this will continue until there is a new and 
enlightened and just policy in Indian affairs. Regardless of the good 
will that may have been intended in House Concurrent Resolution 
108, it is hurting our tribe and we, therefore, beg the Congress to pass 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 without delay and pass S. 809 to 
carry it out. 

Thank you. 

Senatat Cuurcu. Thank you very much, Mr. Roan Eagle. 

Senator Neuberger, do you have any questions? 

Senator Neupercer. No; thank you. 

Senator Cuurcu. Theodore Means. 

Mr. Means. Mr. Chairman, will you allow me to yield my time to 
_ my county commander, Leo Vocu? 

‘Senator Cuurcn. C ertainly, Mr. Means, we are happy to do that. 
We will hear from Leo Vocu, please. 

Mr. Vocu. Mr. Chairman, my name is Leo Vocu. I am the county 
commander, member of the tribe and alternate delegate. I believe 
that the delegates have expressed most of our opinions here so I will 
not submit a written statement. 

Senator -Cuurcu. Thank you, Mr. Vocu. 
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Senator NeuBercer. I would like to ask a question. Do you know 
of any specific resources that any economic survey has indicated can 
be developed on your reservation to provide industrial employment in 


" any substantial degree ¢ 


Mr. Vocu. Well, you mean in the assembly, something like 
assembly g 

Senator Neupercer. I mean any kind of employment that would be 
in any substantial measure. 

Mr. Vocu. Cement block. We have thought of that. 

Senator Neupercer. You mean there are deposits of concrete ore 
on your reservation ? 

Mr. Vocu. We have gravel deposits galore and cement is nearby. 

Senator Neunercer. Has any survey ‘been made on that? 

Mr. Vocu. Not that I know of, no. 

Senator CuurcH. In other words, as far as this reservation is con- 
cerned, you at this time have no specific idea in mind as to how money, 
even if made available, could be used for an industry of some kind 
to provide employment to Indians in the reservation ? 

Mr. Vocu. No. We would have to have a survey or someone come 
in and look it over. ; 

Senator Neupercer. Has any survey every been made? 

Mr. Vocu. None that I know of. 

Mr. Roan Eacte. I will answer that. About 2 years ago the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs promised us to have the whole reserva- 
tion surveyed for that purpose. -Since then that is the end of it. 

' Mr. Vocu. It was never done. 

Senator Neupercer. Has any survey been made, Mr. Gamble, to 
your knowledge? 

Mr. Gamsie. I understood there had been one made on certain 
aspects of the reservation. I understood it was with respect to the 
utilization of heirship lands. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD SCHIFTER, COUNSEL, OGLALA 
SIOUX TRIBE 


Mr. Scuirrer. Senator, I am counsel to the tribe. May I answer 
some of the questions which you posed ? 

My name is Richard Schifter, counsel for the Ogl ala Sioux Tribe. 
The answer to the question is. that the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
has for some time suggested the possibility of conducting surveys on 
Indian reservations and has stated that the Pine Ridge Reservation 
was pretty much at the top of the list of the reservations for which 
he would like to have a study made. Nothing of the kind has been 
done as yet. 

With regard to resources on the Pine Ridge Reservatiori, the one 
resource, really, i is the human resource, manpower; and one advantage 
which has been pointed out that the Pine Ridge Reservation or similar 
reservations have over other areas is that it " provides a fairly stable 
labor force. 

Senator Neunercer. You understand that I do not want to arouse 
false hopes in porns with something that is not going to work. You 
know that a labor force is not autom: ratically going to provide employ- 
ment. I have been trying, as a Senator, and not as suce essfully as I 
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wish I could have this past winter, in my particular State with unem- 

ployed skilled machinists, unemploy ed truckdrivers, locomotive engi- 
neers, steamfitters, unemployed men who have many industrial skills, 

to provide employment. I am sure many of these people have too, 

but just the existence of a labor force does not mean that ‘employment 

is there. Our State unemployment compensation fund is so reduced 

by winter unemployment that it is at a dangerous ebb. Yet we have 
these highly skilled people out of work. You are not going to get 

employment on an Indian reservation because you have a “labor force. - 
You are going to get it because you have a resource to develop. 

Mr. Scutrrer. I have discussed that with the Department of Com- 
merce, and the experience at Turtle Mountain would indicate that one 
advantage that Indian reservations do provide with regard to pro- 
viding a stable labor force is that your turnover is substantially less 
than it is in industrial centers. Having a stable labor force on a 
reservation, your turnover being small, your investment in training 
people does not get lost as quickly as it does in other areas. I recog- 
nize the limitations, Senator, but I was told at the Department of 
Commerce that there are industries like the electronics industry, for 
example, where labor is really the major cost factor, which could 
succeed on the Pine Ridge Reservation. 

There are not many, but there are some where labor is the major cost 
factor, and transportation and natural resources or the materials 
themselves are minor factors. Those industries would be the ones 
for whom reservations of this kind would be of interest. 

Now, if that were coupled with the kind of thing that will be taken 
up by the Senate Banking and Currency Committee tomorrow in 
terms of loan advantages and tax advantages, which is what S. 964 
contains, you might have incentives for industry to move in. All of 
these things combined would meet it. 

Then, Senator, if you have at least one small payroll ina community 
like Pine Ridge, you can go back and have at least a chance of using 
the one natural resource that you do have, the land. As pointed out 
before, 900,000 acres of grazing land are leased out to non-Indians 
at the present time simply because the people do not have the chance 
to accumulate the capital to make it possible for them to utilize their 
own natural resource. This is not going to support the whole tribe 
but, if you had a payroll that brought. in at least some capital, which 
could be accumulated, that could make it possible for these people to 
utilize their natural resources. 

Also, if capital is provided through direct loans, all these types 
of assistance would make it possible to get by in a way in which peo- 
ple at the present time cannot get by. 

Senator Cuurcu. Mr. Schifter, I think that Senator Neuberger 
and I are both interested here as I am sure most of the other Senators 
will be interested as they consider this-legislation in ways and means 
of really improving economic conditions on Indian reservations where 
the need is great. As you know, in the past, loans have been avail- 
able under various programs and efforts have been made to develo» 
Indian lands for the benefit of the Indian people. Loans have been 
available for the purchase of cattle, for example, and a great many 
other programs have been enacted and authorized by the Congress. 
Yet, after all of these programs and all of this money has been spent 
over the years, we still have these pitiful conditions, and what we 
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are interested in is finding a practical solution out of this dilemma so 
that money, when it is spent, has real productive and lasting results 
for the benefit of the Indian people. 

Mr. Scuirrer. If I may comment on that, I think one problem that 
you have had is that some of these programs were junked too soon. 
There were quite a number of programs started and I think there was 
too much impatience with making them succeed. Dealing with the 
Sioux people, for example, you have a people the ancestors of which 
100 years ago were living 1n an entirely different culture, about 4,000 
years removed from ours. They were in a hunting culture. If you 
try to bring them into the industrial age over a period of 1 or 2 
generations, you cannot expect to do so by a program which you run 
for 5 or 10 years, and if it does not succeed immediately you junk it. 
If these programs had been continued on a somewhat longer basis, 
given, let us say, a generation, you would have done better. 

If I may add one thing to that, the depression era was an era of 
great calamity for most of the country. For some of these Indian 
reservations, howev er, it did a great de: al. The made-work programs 

carried for the first time to these reservations a system of working on 
a regular basis, and I am told that, if you were to make an analysis 
and take a look at the families that did participate in these CCC and 
WPA projects, they are the ones that have been able to make an ad- 
justment and have been able to leave the reservation and find their 
way outside. 

Senator Neusercer. I do not get it. You talk about leaving the 
reservation. The lady here said very eloquently that you want em- 
ployment on the reservation. You talked about far into the future. 
You remind me of a place, wasn’t it from Alice in Wonderland, where 
someone said, “It is always jam yesterday and jam tomorrow, but 
never jam today.’ 

These people have to have some economic assistance very soon. 
You may be right in what you say and you can speak of the reserva- 
tion you represent and w ith more know ledge than I, but I know this 
about the reservations in my State, whose welfare is my particular 
responsibility as best I can do it: That there is not going to be any 
electronics factory on the Warm Springs Reservation where they are 
going to ship aluminum and copper wire and steel to Warm Springs 
and ship it back where it is going to he ave to be put in some industrial 
parts or telephone parts, and so on.’ I know that. If something is 
going to happen on the Warm Springs Reservation it is going to 
work out a program for using some of their subalpine timber that 
they have and lodgepole, and so forth, to form a pulp industry and 
perhaps have a medium-sized pulp mill to give employment; but they 
are not going to ship the base materials for electronics to Warm 
Springs. 

We have listened to this this morning and I think we ought to get to 

vases so that false hopes are not indiscriminately aroused in these 
wonderful, worthy people. That is why I am talking about resources 
within the reservation or in the vicinity of the reservation that can be 
used. 

I know that, as far as my own State is concerned, there is the hope of 
a better Indian economy. 

_ Mrs. Janitse. Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out that our main 
resource is our cattle industry. We have 964 units there. Out of the 
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964, we have only 42 that are Indian units. That is one of the things 
that we can utilize. 

I pointed out that we needed.industry because we are not going to 
have all cattle. With 12,000 people you cannot make it pay. Our hope 
with this Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 and S. 809 is that we voukd 
be able to set up maybe some of our own boys and girls in business. 
We have given this considerable thought and I want it clearly under- 
stood that we do have, but it is controlled by nonmembers and that is 
the thing that is hurting our people there. 

Mr. Scurrrer. If I may make a final remark, Senator, I grant that 
900,000 acres used by these Indians would not employ all of them, but 

ou have a basic pump-priming possibility there. If these people 
instead of leasing the land out actually were to derive a profit from it, 
commercial enterprise on the reservation could be contemplated be- 
cause these people would have more money to spend, and whatever 
money is provided by the land which now flows over into other areas 
would be spent on the reservation. Commercial enterprise could get 
in there and possibly could support professional people and various 
trades. At the present time the reservation can do nothing of the sort 
because the people derive only lease rentals from the land instead of 
the kind of profit that they could derive if they were to use the land 
themselves. 

Senator Cuurcu. May I ask what is the tribal income from the 
leasing of tribal lands? 3; 

Mr. Scutrrer. The figure I was once given was $500,000. 

Senator Cuurcu. The tribe has a half million dollar income annu- 


ally? 

Mr. Scutrrer. These are individual members. 

Senator Cuurcu. Are there any tribal lands as such that are leased ? 

Mr. Scutrrer. Yes. Of the total, I think about 20 percent is tribal 
and 80 percent individually owned. 

Senator Cuurcu. About 20 percent of that revenue would be reve- 
nue that comes to the tribe and the balance is to individual members of 
the tribe? 

Mr. Scuirrer. Yes. The tribe has some of the poorer lands. When 
the people picked out their allotments it was the better land that indi- 
viduals picked, and the tribe necessarily has some of the poorer land. 

Mrs. Janise. It actually amounts to about $23.75 per quarter section 
per allottee for 1 year. 

Senator Cuurcu. Senator Neuberger, do you have any further ques- 
tions? 


Senator Nevsercrr. I have no other questions. I have been very 


interested in the problem. 

Senator Cuurcn. We appreciated hearing this fine delegation from 
South Dakota and also hearing from your Congressman McGovern 
this morning. 

Mr. Tron Croup. Hereafter if any representative comes from South 
Dakota, may you ask him about thisone here? - 

Senator Cuurcn. We will have your credentials included in the 
record to certify that you were officially designated as the representa- 
tives. 


ee a ee ae 
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(The document referred to follows :) 


THE OGLALA Sroux TRIBAL COUNCIL, 
PINE R1ipGE RESERVATION, 
Pine Ridge, 8S. Dak., May 3, 1957. 


To: Sieteians of the Interior, Interior Building, Washington, D. C., and Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, Interior Building, Washington, D. C. 


To Whom It May Concern: 


This is to certify that the following delegates were duly authorized by the 
Oglala Sioux Tribal Council to represent the said Oglala Sioux Tribe on all 
matters affecting the Oglala Sioux Tribe in Washington, D. C.: 

Mr. James Iron Cloud, President. 
Mr. James Roan Eagle. 
Mr. Moses Two Bulls. 
Mr. Leo W. Vocu. 
Mr. Theodore Means. 
Mrs. Alfreda Janise. 
CHARLES LitTLE HAwkK, Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT BURNETT, ROSEBUD RESERVATION, 
S. DAK. 


Senator Cuurcu. We have another representative here from the 
Rosebud Reservation in South Dakota, Robert Burnett. . 

Mr. Burnett, would you care to take a chair here. You can testify in 
your own wor ds to save the committee time and we would appreciate it. 

Mr. Burnerr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Robert Burnett, president of the Rosebud Sioux Tribal Council and 
also president of the South Dakota-North Dakota and Nebraska Inter- 
tribal Council. Some of our tribes are not represented so that I am 
speaking in behalf of those in absence. 

I would like to thank the committee for its past work in the bills 
they have passed, especially the bill passed last year concerning on-the- 
job training and vocational training, which is very vital to us. I 
would like to suggest that maybe the relocation program of the Indian 
Bureau could be turned in this direction. 

The Rosebud Reservation is a reservation consisting of 1,200,000 
acres of land, most of which is leased to non-Indians. 

Concerning Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, we are very much in 
favor of this bill simply because we are very much in eal of funds 
with which to develop our reservation. As far as industry goes, 
most people when they think of industry see a big factory setting out 
some place with the smoke rolling out of it. That is what most people 
think is industry. We on Rose bud, for 314 years now, have been work- 
ing toward industry of . type that most people do not realize actually 
is industry, but we have been working toward development of what we 
have, which is our land, and thinking of ideas of how it could be 
utilized. 

Our neighboring States—Nebraska, C olorado—have very good irri- 
gation systems and we in South Dakota there, right across the border 
from them, have the water available, the same type of land that the 
Nebraska and Colorado people are having to make the money that 
they are making; and they are developing very fast. They are using 
our water actually. So we would like a chance to develop our lands 
so that we would bring industry in automatically if we could develop 
our land. 
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You have already found out that that is very basic. They must 
have a certain acreage of land before they will move in under irriga- 
tion. We know that we can grow the same crops that they are growing 
in Colorado and make money the same as anybody else can. This is 
one specific point that we have been working on very hard. 

Also, in connection with the development, it has always been my 
contention that first we must prepare our people for development. If 
we had $10 million and the people were not prepared to develop and 
we just said, “Here is $10 million,” the money would soon be gone and 


we would not have anything left so that we have been preparing for: 


31% years and we think we are ready to take on development and it will 
be fully utilized and keep perpetuating itself. 

This development program is a very vital thing to the American 
Indian, especially on Rosebud, because of a situation which exists. 
I would like to go into some of the things that the committee should 
know about so far as regulation and control of Indians. Our land is 
controlled by a number of regulations that will not allow this and will 
not allow that for Indians, but they will allow it for non-Indians. 
To give you a specific case, 5 years ago the Indian Bureau initiated 
the ‘regulation in the tribal council, and the tribal council at that 
time was a very weak council and they adopted the Indian Bureau’s 
regulation. The land was leased first for $80 per quarter section under 
a sliding scale. It graduated in the last year down to $42 per quarter. 
Last year land came up that was in administrative research that the 
Government was using and we requested the Bureau to advertise this 
on a 6-month base. That land is now leasing for $401 per quarter, 
while the rest of the reservation is leasing for $42 a quarter. That 
is a good example of it. 

I would like to say something about the regulation and policy; 
mostly policy, not regulation. We have had to strive and strain to 
get something done for our reservation. Not long ago we passed a 
resolution that will bring $100,000 to our tribe for dev elopment of 
oil and gas. We had to give an option for 100,000 acres, one-quarter 
in each section. We thought this was a good deal. We tried it and 
were stopped by regulation simply because it said we must advertise, 
we cannot negotiate. There is a lot of background to this and it takes 
a lot of time and energy and study to realize this, and we know that 
you are very busy and do not have time to actually go into the regula- 
tions of the Indian Bureau. 

Senator Nevsercer. Would advertising the bid have prevented you 
from bringing about this development ? 

Mr. Burnerr. It has. This company which was an individual 
company wanted this option. They were going to spend $3 million in 
development. They were going to seismogr aph the reservation. But 
if they spent $3 
seismogr aphed ‘nd the company was cut off, where would they ben- 
efit from the $3 million they had spent? We needed some protection 
for the company trying to develop our reservation. We think we 
ought to have that right to protect anybody that invests within the 
tribe. 

_ Now, we are also in favor of Senate bill 809. That ties in, I think, 

with Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 very closely. Although the 
other mostly is policy, this is a direct fund from which we could 
borrow to develop. The Indian Bureau now has a small fund, J be- 


} million and then advertised all the land after it was’ 
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heve, with certain things behind it which I will not bring out here. 
This fund is large enough to take care of the tribes in the United 
States, we think. In fact, we know it is. 

Senator Cuurcn. You mean the fund proposed in this bill? 

Mr. Burnerr. That is 809. Industry, I think, would move in, not 
in the sense of tires or electric wires or that sort of thing, but I mean 
in a sense that the resources that are available there can be utilized—. 
canning fruits, canning of vegetables, and so on. Just across the line 
from us all kinds of this goes on. So we are very much in favor of 
that, and we think that something like this must be had. 

To give you some reasons why we think we need this, the Rosebud 
Reservation last winter spent in Federal funds $120,000 for relief 
amongst the families on the reservation, with 1,300 people involved 
out of a total of around 5,500 on the reservation. I think the amount 
was larger than it would be on the Rosebud, and if this type of policy 
and procedure used by the Bureau continues, they are going to perpet- 
uate among our younger children that are being educated today, com- 
ing out of school, this idea that welfare is to be had ever y winter. We 
do not think that is right. I would much rather see this money spent 
productively. 

Senator Cuurcnu. As contemplated by Senate bill 809? 

Mr. Burnerr. Yes. The increase of Indian population is said to 
be 20 percent above the normal population of the United States. If 
this continues, the burden upon .the Government is going to be very 
heavy and we do not want to continue as a burden upon the Govern- 
ment. We would like to develop ourselves. We are striving to do 
that today. 

Senator Courcn. Your rate of growth is 20 percent greater than 
that of the white people. There may come a time when you can take 
this land back again. 

Mr. Burner. That may be. I doubt it very much. Speaking of 
that, they were talking about this this morning and, if a tribe was to- 
adopt such a resolution of one-half degree of Indian blood, there would 
soon be no Indians. According to our treaties which are recognized in, 
the courts, so long as they are a descendant of the Sioux they remain 
a member of the tribe. I would never see it, but I would like to have 
my grandchildren 200 years from now on Rosebud. Some of the peo- 
ple in this country are proud of owning land for hundreds of years. 
We would also like to be in that position if possible. 

Senator Cuurcnu. I want to thank you very much for your testi- 
mony, Mr. Burnett. 

Senator Neuberger, do you have any questions? 
Senator Neupercer. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Cuurcn. Thank you forcoming. Weappreciateit. Your 


‘remarks have been very helpful. 


We have two representatives here from the Standing Rock Reserva- 
tion in North and South Dakota, J. Dan Howard and James Mc- 
Lean. 

Senator Nevpercer. Before these gentlemen come I would like to 
complete the record of the previous “remarks I made about the im- 
portance of local resources. This gentleman who testified earlier has 
just told me, for example, that on the Warm Springs Reservation 
they have the prospect of having private industry establish either a 
hardboard industry or a pulp plant because of the potential availabil- 
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ity of certain scrub timber species which are reproductive very quickly 
and in great quantity. I wanted the record to show that to indicate 
that those are the outstanding type of opportunities for employment. 

Senator Cuurcu. I think in that direction lies the real solution to 
the improvement of economic conditions on the reservations. 

I wonder if we can now hear from Mr. J. Dan Howard. 

Mr. Howard. Yes. 

Senator Cuurcu. In view of the late hour we would appreciate it 
very much if you would summarize, in your own words, the state- 
ment and then submit the written statement for the record. If we 
can do that we will be saving time. 


. 


Mr. Howarp. It is a very short statement that I want to read. 


STATEMENT OF J. DAN HOWARD, STANDING ROCK RESERVATION, 
N. DAK.-S. DAK. 


My name is J. Dan Howard of Fort Yates, N. Dak., and Morris- 
town, S. Dak. I speak today on behalf of the Standing Rock Sioux 
’ Tribe in North Dakota and South Dakota as chairman of the Stand- 
ing Rock Tribal Council. Mr. James McLean of Walpala, S. Dak., 
vice chairman of the tribal council, joins with me in this statement on 
behalf of the tribe. 

At the outset we wish to express our appreciation and the thanks 
of the tribe for this opportunity to present the tribe’s views before 
this subcommittee. 

I will not read the statement but ask that it be received in the 
record. 

Insofar as bill S. 331 is concerned, I draw your attention particularly 
to our reservations in two States, North Dakota and South Dakota. 
This means when State laws are applied we have double trouble. 

I would like the record to show fame our appreciation of the 
view Congress has taken in this matter, and again I say that we ap- 
preciate this opportunity in presenting our statement in regard to this 
situation. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you very much for appearing. 

The whole statement will be included in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) . 


STATEMENT OF J. DAN HowArp, CHAIRMAN, STANDING Rock Sioux TrIBAL CouNcIrL, 
Fort Yates, N. DAK. 


THE PEOPLE 


The Standing Rock Sioux Tribe has a population of about 5,500. Of these, 
about 3,500 are resident on the reservation divided into about 960 family units. 
Fifty-four percent of these people are under age 20. Twenty percent are over age 
44. The age group 20 through 44, the most productive age group, covers only 26 
percent of the resident members of the tribe. This proves what we all know, 
namely, that the relocation program of the Bureau of Indian Affairs draws 
heaviest on the most productive age group of our population. It does not take 
care of the 74 percent of the people who are below age 20 and above 44. Some- 
thing must be done for these people. It should be kept in mind that 80 percent 
of the heads of families are of three-quarters or more Indian blood. 
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LIVING CONDITIONS 


Housing on the reservation is grossly inadequate. Forty percent of the houses 
contain 1 room as contrasted to non-Indian rural dwellings in the Dakotas where 
only 3 percent contain 1 room. Eighty-one percent of non-Indian rural dwellings 
in the Dakotas have 4 or more rooms, while only 14 percent of the reservation 
dwellings have 4 or more rooms. More than 8 persons per room were reported 
for 19 houses. The average for the reservation is 2.5 persons per room and 87 
square feet per person. 

Only 21 percent of the houses have electricity and practically none of the 
houses, except those used by Government officials, have running water. Sanita- 
tion facilities are far below the standard set for minimum health conditions. 
There are practically no inside plumbing facilities. In some instances, there are 
no outside privies and many of the privies are not fit for use and are a source of 
disease for the whole community. No doubt, this accounts in part for the higher 
incidence of certain diseases on the reservation than off the reservation, such as 
tuberculosis, diphtheria, and other communicable diseases. 


EDUCATION 


The educational level of people on the reservation is below that of non-Indians 
of the State. There has been very limited opportunity to improve job skills. 
There is no vocational training and there is nothing to teach the Indian how to 
accommodate himself to the non-Indian environment. This is a major handicap 
to economic independence. : 

RESOURCES 


The only resources the people have are themselves and their land. The best 
of their land is being taken by the Government for the Oahe Dam project. Be- 
cause of the extreme poverty of the people, many individual members are selling 
their restricted land for sums which generally do no more than buy a few long- 
desired luxuries and provide a good living for a few months before the sellers find 
themselves again on relief, this time without their land. This land selling is 
made easy for the Indians by the active cooperation and assistance of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, which moves with speed and efficiency to put up for sale lands 
of individual members. The Bureau takes the position that House Concurrent 
Resolution 108, 838d Congress, 1st session, lays down a policy which requires 
it to break up Indian land holdings as a first step in assimilation. 

The human resource is largely wasted. Only 41 percent of the available 
man-hours of the 452 family heads capable of full employment was used in eco- 
nomic pursuits. Sixteen percent had no work at all. 


INCOME 


Earned income averaged $650 per family—wages $499 and agriculture $151. 
In some instances, this income is augmented by pensions, welfare payments, and 
small lease rentals. About 31 percent of the families receive half: or more of 
their income from welfare. ‘ 

The statistics used in this statement are gathered from a report made by the 
Department of the Interior based on an actual family-to-family survey made in 
1955 at the request of the tribal council. The report is identified as Report No. 
151, MRBI, February 1957, supplemented by Report No. 153, MRBI, May 1957. 

With this background, I address myself to Senate Concurrent Resolution 3. 
The Standing Rock Sioux Tribe strongly urges the adoption of this resolution. 
The policy of House Concurrent Resolution 108, 83d Congress, 1st session, as 
interpreted by the Department of the Interior, stands in the way of effective 
utilization of the human and land resources of the Standing Rock Sioux Tribe. 
The relocation program has served its purposes. Every eligible candidate for 
relocation has been processed. Many have left the reservation; some have 
stayed away and some have returned. We feel the possibilities of relocation 
have been exhausted. We must look to our land to take care of our population. 
It is our hope that adoption of Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 would cause the 
Department of the Interior to abandon its present policy of accelerating the 
conversion of Indian lands into non-Indian lands. We hope that under Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 3, the Department of the Interior would take steps to 
improve the economy of our reservation without the threat of Federal termina- 
tion. . 
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We favor S. 809 because it would provide the means by which Senate Con- 
current Resolution 3 could be given life. It would furnish the Secretary of the 
Interior with the funds needed to give us technical assistance and financial aid. 
We do not want handouts. We want help so that we can help ourselves. The 
right and opportunity to make a decent living is what our people seek. Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 3 and S. 809, we think, would go a long way in that 
direction. ; 


8. 331 TO AMEND PUBLIC LAW 280 TO REQUIRE CONSENT OF INDIAN TRIBE BEFORE . 
STATE JURISDICTION APPLIES TO INDIAN RESERVATIONS 


Under Public Law 280, 88d Congress, State civil and criminal jurisdiction 
may be extended to reservations without the consent of the Indians. In addi- 
tion to the problems confronting all other Indian tribes, we have additional 
trouble because our reservation is in two States—North Dakota and South 
Dakota. 

If our consent were necessary before State law could apply, we feel sure that 
the States would approach us and consult with us. Perhaps something could 
be worked out so that our people would not be subject to two sets of State 
criminal and civil laws, depending on what part of the reservation they were. 
However, under Public Law 280, there was no compulsion on the States for 
consultation and there has been none. 

The North Dakota Legislature passed a law accepting jurisdiction under 
Public Law 280. We were not consulted although we were most concerned. 
Luckily, the Supreme Court of North Dakota held that the State status was vio- 
lating the North Dakota constitution (North Dakota v. Lohmes, 69 N. W. 2d 
508). A referendum was held in 1956 to amend the constitution. The amend- 
ment failed. The matter will soon be up again for referendum. With our 
limited resources, we shall fight this. But, why should this burden be put on 
us—we who had been promised by the United States that we would be subject 
to the laws of the United States (act of Feb. 28, 1877, c. 72, 19 Stat. 254) ? 

In South Dakota the matter was before the legislature last March. There 
we had an opportunity to express our views. A law was enacted but, despite Pub- 
lic Law 280, South Dakota gave heed to our views and called for tribal consent 
before State jurisdiction could attach. 

From our own experience, we unhesitatingly urge the enactment of 8. 331. 


Senator Cuurcn. I would like to call back once again Mr. Oswald 
George of the Coeur d’Alene Tribe so as to give him an opportunity 
- to submit the statement he was unable to present this morning. 

Mr. George, are you present in the room? 
Mr. Grorce. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF OSWALD GEORGE, COEUR D’ALENE TRIBE © 


Mr. George. I appreciate the opportunity you are giving me in 
presenting this statement. 

It took me an hour to reach this room as I was over on the other 
side. 

Everything is written down here and I will submit this statement. 

Senator Cuurcu. We would appreciate that and we will see to it 
that the full text of the statement is printed in the record. 

Senator Neunercer. What tribe are you a member of ? 

Mr. Grorce. The Coeur d’Alene Tribe. 

(The statement referred to above follows :) 


STATEMENT OF OSWALD C. GrorRGE, OFFICIAL DELEGATE AND MEMBER, COEUR 
p’ALENE TRIBAI, COUNCIL, IDAHO 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Oswald C. George. 
My residence is Plummer, Idaho. I am a member of the Coeur d’Alene Tribal 
Council and the official delegate of the tribe for this hearing. I am sent here by 
the Coeur d’Alene Tribe to support Senate Concurrent Resolution. 3, because 
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this resolution reverses the present policy in Indian affairs provided in House 
Concurrent Resolution 108 (83d Cong.). 

The Coeur d’Alene Tribe, through its tribal council, has opposed House Con- 
current Resolution 108 since its enactment in 1953 because it sets the stage 
for termination of relationship between the various tribes and the Federal 
Government, for termination of Federal responsibility that has never been honor- 
ably and fully carried out. While the Coeur d’Alenes have never had a specific 
termination. bill introduced for them, they were very much alarmed by the 
termination legislation that grew out of House Concurrent Resolution 108, such 
as the competency bill, the inheritance bill, and the proposed amendment to 
the United States Constitution to eliminate Indians from the powers of Con- 
gress to regulate commerce. 

We also support S. 809 because we feel that in the long run it would be the 
wisest and most economical course for the Federal Government to aid us in the 
development of our resources and continuation of our plans for the establishment 
of enterprises which would afford employment for greater numbers of our tribal 
members. 

The Coeur @’ Alene Tribe has also been opposed to Public Law 280, passed 
in 19538, which enables States to take over civil and criminal jurisdiction on 
Indian reservations regardless of the tribes’ wishes. While this bill, 8. 331, 
to amend Public Law 280 for consent, is a good bill and we support this measure, 
I would much prefer the language of H. R. 7399, introduced a few days ago by 
Congressman Metcalf, of Montana, which would provide for partial transfer 
of jurisdiction in accordance with agreements between the tribe and the State. 
The outstanding feature in H. R. 7399, however, is the reversionary clause. 
This provision would permit the tribe to revert back to Indian Bureau help 
and Federal jurisdiction if the arrangement was not satisfactory to the tribe 
and the State, or the State should refuse to assume jurisdiction within a reason- 
able time after taking it over. = 

In conclusion, to quote from Hamlet: “This above all: To thine own self 
be true. And it must follow, as the night the day. Thou canst not then be false 
to‘any man.” This should apply in our great Nation’s trust relationship with 
the Indian people. 


Senator Cuurcu. We have two representatives from North Caro- 
-lina, the Eastern Band of Cherokees, George Owl and Jarrett Blythe. 

Mr. Owt. I am sorry, sir, Mr. Blythe is tied up with the Commis- 
sion at the present time and cannot be here. 

Senator Cuurcu. We are happy to have you with us this after- 
noon, Mr. Owl. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE OWL, EASTERN BAND OF CHEROKEES, 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Owt. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, before I 
go into the statement, I would like to say I represent 3,200 Cherokees 
from North Carolina occupying about 65,000 acres of mountain land. 

I am chairman of the Tribal Council of the Eastern Band of Chero- 
kees in North Carolina. I am also a member of the board of directors 
of the Cherokee Historical Association, vice president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Cherokee, and commander of the American Legion 
Post in Cherokee; also I am a member of the executive council of the 
National Congress of American Indians. 

Our tribe and our community are behind @ change in the basic policy 
and approach to the administration of Indian affairs. We, like other 
tribes in this country, need a program of technical and financial as- 
sistance. Therefore, we strongly urge passage of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 3. The Cherokee Indians have a few tribal enterprises— 
the drama “Unto These Hills” and the tribal lodge and motel. Some 
of our members are employed at the Gov ernment school at Cherokee. 
Otherwise, our general employment opportunities are seasonal. 
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We have been approached by three different industries—electrical, 
aluminum, and garment—to erect factories which would employ In- 
dians at full wage scale and would benefit the employees and the com- 
munity, and the State. However, because of present Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs policies we are unable to make any kind of a reasonable 
lease in order to attract industry. As a matter of fact, our chief has 
—_— to.give his personally held land for this purpose, but because 
of leasing restrictions and red tape we have been unable to take ad- 
vantage of this gift. We feel that a change in basic Federal-Indian 
policies, as stated in Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, would bring 
about help and benefit in this area. S. 809, we feel, would implement 
such a program and help us develop areas—we need surveys, studies, 
water and irrigation facilities, and so forth. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has stated to the general public that 
for 3 years it has been erecting factories on Indian reservations. Our 
experience has been one worth telling you about. The Government 
allowed a company to open a factory at Cherokee—without the con- 
sent or even discussion with the ielecceamee it would employ 30- 
to 40 Indians the year round. Last winter 3 or 4 or maybe 6 were 
employed, I understand, simply to keep the machinery going. Would 
it not have been the greater part of wisdom to have consulted with 
the tribe on such a matter? Could not the tribe have suggested a more 
meaningful way of helping itself? 

In other words, gentlemen, we have the potential, as have other 
tribes, to develop either industry or our natural resources or both— 
and yet under present policies and administration we are unable to 
do so. 

We need a new approach in the field of Indian affairs. An approach 
whicii would provide for consultation and consent in all areas of 
Federal-Indian relationships. We need technical assistance to help 
us help ourselves—we do not feel that the answer to the problems con- 
fronting us is either shifting us to the State or spending Government 
funds to remove us to large cities throughout this country, where only 
further hardship will face our people. I understand the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs has requested from Congress around $5 million to 
carry on its relocation program. Would not such moneys be put to 
better use in land surveys, resources studies, and the like? 

Certainly helping Indian tribes to develop their resources and their 
people can only benefit the Indian people, the communities surround- 
ing reservations and the country as a whole. 

Thank you for the opportunity to have appeared before this com- 
mittee today. We sincerely hope that our statements to you today 
will mean a new breath of hope for the Indian people. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you for coming. 

May I ask a question? Are you related to the superintendent whose 
name is Ow] at Fort Hall?’ 

Mr. Own. Yes; he is my brother. 

Senator Crurcu. I am happy to make your acquaintance and I 
appreciate your coming. 

Senator Neuberger, do you have any questions? 

Senator Neusercer. No. . 

Senator Cuurcu. I would like to call next Mr. Melvin Robertson, 
who is a representative of the Sisseton Reservation in North and 
South Dakota. 
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I have been informed that Mr. Robertson is not present and that 
he has asked his written statement be accepted. It will be included 
in the record of this hearing. 

(The witness, Mr. Robertson, had not submitted a written statement 
as of August 10.) 

Senator Cuurcn. The next representatives are from the Agua 
Cahente Band of California, Viola Olinger and Gloria Gillette. 

Miss Orrncer. My name is Viola Olinger. Miss Gillette was unable 
to appear here today. 


STATEMENT OF VIOLA OLINGER, AGUA CALIENTE BAND, 
CALIFORNIA 


Miss Orincer. We would like to see Senate Concurrent Resolution 
3 passed as we feel it would bring about the rehabilitation of the res- 
ervation development. It would permit Indian land to be brought 
up to the greatest economic development possible and would be an 
overall advantage, perhaps, for the reservation in that it would mean 
actual work and would bring income into the reservation, enabling 
those to take much better care of themselves and perhaps raise our 
standards of living to that enjoyed by other people. We see the 
resolution as a good piece of legislation that would be a step in the 
right direction and of great value to the Indian people. 

In regard to Public Law 280, I would like to say we in California 
or the California Indians have lost a great deal in respect to that 
bill. The State leased the land, but we got our hunting and fishing 
rights back, which were vital to the northern California Indians. I 
think the solution for the Indians in California would be to effect a 
closer working relation under Public Law 280, a better understanding 
between the States and Indians and the Federal Government, where 
the responsibility falls. 

This has been the main objection to the bill and it has been very 
unsatisfactory in ours and other cases. 

I sincerely thank you for giving me the privilege in order to appear 
before you today. - 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you for coming. 

I would like to call the representatives of the Cheyenne-Arapahoe 
Tribe of Oklahoma, Mr. Joe Pedro, Mr. James Fire, and Mr. Wood- 
row Wilson. Are any of these three present ? 

Is Mr. Phileman Berry here of the Kiowa-Comanche-Apache Tribe 
of Oklahoma? 

Mr. Berry. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have other represent- 
atives from our delegation from Oklahoma sit in on this and also 
testify. ; 

Senator Cuurcn. Will you give me the names and introduce them 
to the committee, and ask them to come up here? 


STATEMENT OF PHILEMAN BERRY, KIOWA-COMANCHE-APACHE 
TRIBE, OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Berry. For the record, I am Phileman Berry, chairman of the 
Apache Business Committee. And in the delegation we have two 
other tribes under our area. 
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On my right we have the chairman of the Wichita Tribe Council, 
Frank Miller. Next to him there is a member of the business com- 
mittee of the Comanche Tribe, James Chevat. We also have a 
member of the Kiowa Tribe, Mr. Robert Goombi. The last one, at 
the end, is chairman of the Delaware Tribe, Henry Chisholm; ©... 

We appreciate the opportunity to express our views in regard to 
the legislation before our Indians of the United States, and more 
commonly the advantages it would be in regard to our people. 

We have in our area’ many families which need assistance both from 
a technical standpoint and also from a financial standpoint. 

Many of our people have gone out, away from—you do not com- 
monly refer to it as a reservation any more—our land, and our lands . 
have been allotted and we are living amongst white settlements. 

The relocation program has taken away a lot of our people with 
initiative, and as a result have left a lot of families there that need 
assistance. 

Many of our people have become educated and have gone out and 
made a living for themselves. 

What we need, what this resolution would provide, would be tech- 
nical assistance, advice, which would be given to our people there 
who still remain under the jurisdiction of the area office. 

We would like to state that we have appreciated the committee and 
this consideration in promoting legislation of this type so that we will 
have the opportunity to make valuable use of it. 

We have proposed some tribal enterprises; but, from lack of techni- 
cal knowledge, we have been unable to proceed to whereby we could 
realize some financial benefits. 

We people in Oklahoma are in dire need: of this program because 
the land is certainly being sold as a means of revenue for the families 
and is not being put to wise use; and after that has happened, then 
they have nothing to fall back on unless they move away from the are: 
to seek employment. 

We have hopes, however, that through some development in the 
dam project that our people will be able to get some financial help. 

But we, as a tribe, what we are looking out for is the younger gen- 
eration and we would like to see this program enacted whereby we 
can further the education of our younger people. 

We feel that this Senate resolution S. 809 would be « good piece of 
legislation, but what we would like to see is more consultation with 
tribal councils in our jurisdiction. We would like to be given the 
opportunity to work out our problems. We would like to have a chance 
to formulate plans, and with this advice we are sure that we can ac- 
complish many of our ideas. 

I do not want to take up a lot of time because I am sure these other 
gentlemen have something for the committee. 

Thank you very much for allowing me to speak. 
Senator Cuurcu. Thank you very much, Mr. Berry. 


Mr. Miller. 
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STATEMENT OF FRANK MILLER, WICHITA TRIBE 


Mr. Mitier. I am a member of the Wichita Tribe and I have been 
invited to serve as spokesman by a good many of our people and of our 
president, Mr. Gerrin, and it is indeed an experience for me to appear 
before you gentlemen. 

I feel that it is within your power and duty and obligation to do 
something for the American Indian whereby he might, let us say, 
swim economically. 

Well, I tell you this meeting is something worth while to us Indian 
people and I must state this was a sudden call for me. I came here 
not prepared to speak on this or that, but I can say this much. 

If this has good intent, the spirit of this is good, it will have a 
great effect upon our people, that is, on the economic side whereby our 
people might benefit, to enjoy the things of life, and I think that is 
one of the greatest things we can have in our country, to enjoy the 
best that we can offer, the best the Government can offer us, the Indian 
people. 

I think as wards or subjects of the Goentnment, the Congress has 
taken and felt within itself a sense of obligation, and it does say in 
some part in the Constitution that the functions and duties of the 
Congress and Senate is to do that. 

So I am delighted and pleased to know there are some men that 
have that heart for the otieaen of the Indian people. 

I might say it is my hope and belief that this bill will be beneficial 
toall of us, the Indian people in general. 

‘I might say here I am just a-sort of an observer at this hearing. 
I shall very shortly, after [ return I will gather, my people, the tribal 
advisers and committee people together and we are going to study 
this question, g go through it, and we will conclude by sending a resolu- 
tion to this committee that handles the problems. I think, in so 
doing, we will justify ourselves and will have done our part in helping 
our people. i 

We do hope this will be a great economical benefit for our people 
throughout the land, that is; the Indian people, because I think that 
is one of the greatest—I am not bragging to you gentlemen here, but 
you know we have always been neglected, so to speak. 

It is evident, it seems, what we would like to see now is something 
done for the future betterment of our — And we in Oklahoma 
need some type of assistance. 

Senator NeuBercer. What do you envision getting ? 

Mr. Berry. Well, the things we could use most—I am not saying 
we should but we could—there could be some kind of industrial plant. 

Senator Neupercer. What kind ? 

Mr. Berry. Any kind, because the main purpose of this thing is to 
employ our people. 

Senator NeuBercer. Why I ask that is because of the fact you know 
that Indians cannot eat resolutions or speeches by Senators or by 
Indians. 

You said when you went home you would then send us a.resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. Berry. Yes. 

Senator Neupercer. You would not have any more then than we 
would have when we finish this hearing. 
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We have got to do something specific, and resolutions passed by 
Senators and speeches made by Senators are not going to put pay- 
checks in the hands of the people. 

Mr. Berry. I understand that. 

Senator Nevrercer. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Berry. Yes. 

Senator Neupercer. We have got to get down to cases and I feel 
' very strongly about that. 

One of the things I am most against is arousing false hopes in people 
because I do not think it is right whether they be Indians, white, or 
any other type of people.. You are sincere and I think we are sincere. 
but we have got to do something specific. This resolution which 
Senator Murray has put in, is a good resolution, but we have got to 
get down to specific things. 

One of the technicians of the committee gave me some of the things 
we are trying to do‘in the Northwest. We have different problems 
than you have. 

We have a problem there involving timber, and one way we can do 
something there is to build better access roads, better timber inven- 
tories, a complete gathering of information on how to use that timber. 

Undoubtedly in Oklahoma you have different resources, but in 
the Northwest, northern Washington and over in Idaho, we have the 
problem of how to use the timber that is there. 

Now, in Oklahoma how are we going to get results? If you have 
any specific ideas put them in the resolution. Will you? 

Mr. Berry. Yes, that is what we intend to do. We will be specific 
as to what we want. 

IT am glad you made that clear. 

Senator Cuurcu. What we are looking for here is some kind of a 
workable solution that will really improve economic conditions for 
Indians everywhere and that will depend upon how wisely the money 
made available is used. 

Mr. Berry. Yes. 

I want to give it a thorough study and we will reach our conclusions 
and send them to you. 

I thank you very much. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you for coming. 

(The following resolution was subsequently submitted by the 
Wichita tribe :) 

Whereas, there have been introduced in the Senate of the United States 3 
bills (1) by Senator James E. Murray and others designated Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 3 to provide a point 4 program and (2) by Senator William Langer 
and others, designated S. 809 to provide economic assistance to the American 
Indians and also (3) by Senator Paul Douglas and others designated S. 964 
to establish an effective program to alleviate conditions of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment and underemployment in certain economically depressed 
areas. ; 

Whereas, there is among the Wichita Tribe of Oklahoma, a demand and 
urgent need relating to economic property and employment: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the executive committee of the Wichita Tribe, That we respect- 
fully memorialized the Senate of the United States to enact into law Senate bills, 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, S. 809, and S. 964; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Wichita Tribe of Oklahoma wish to express our sincere 
gratitude and support to the Senate of the United States in its move to estab- 
lish and maintain the provisions of bills mentioned for the cause and benefit 
of our Indian people; and be it further 
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Resotved, That the secretary of the Wichita Tribe is hereby directed to for- 
ward copies of this resolution to the Senators who sponsored the bills mentioned 
herein and to each Senator from the State of Oklahoma. 


FRANK MILLER, Chairman. 
MATILDA STANDING, Secretary. 
Senator Cuurow. Mr. James Chevat of the Comanche Tribe of 
Oklahoma is our next witness. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES CHEVAT, COMANCHE TRIBE OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Cuevar. My name is James Chevat and I am of the Comanche 
Tribe.of Oklahoma. 

I represent my people, who number a bit over 3,000. 

I want to say here just briefly that we ask the Senator and law- 
makers to give the Indians this privilege to sit with them and dis- 
cuss their problems. Never before, I do not believe, anywhere, any 
time, have the lawmakers called in the people, sat with them, and 
talked with them about their individual problems. 

I represent two classes of people, the younger generation and the 
older generation. I have to be very careful to represent all my 
people and I also feel this way too, you Senators also two classes of 
people. 

‘As I listened to many statements this morning, especially about the 
relocation, we have that amongst the people—we have relocation 
problems also. 

Many of our younger people have left home and have gone to other 
places. I am very happy they can find work somewhere, but let 
us not forget there is one class of people that will always live on the 
reservation or in the community where they have always lived. 

Let us not forget to provide something for both classes. 

Now those that are going to stay on the reserv ation, or in the com- 
munity or area, where they have always lived, they need some 
assistance. 

Many of them are known as old people, people that have lived there 
all their lives and will continue to live there. 

I am happy that under this program you will make some provisions 
for them, the older people. 

Thank you. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you very much for your statement. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT GOOMBI, KIOWA TRIBE OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Goomst. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is 
indeed a pleasure to be present. 

First I would like to state for the record that I believe today the 
conditions amongst our Indian people are worse than they have ever 
been in the past history. 

There must be something wrong, and I am glad that this bill being 
considered now to give aid for Indian people throughout the United 
States night be fulfilled. 

{ want to be frank and say this, that the Indian Bureau has done 
and is doing a poor job. Money spent for’the aid of Indian people 
throughout the United States has not been used right. It does not go 
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where it ismeeded. We have too much brass in the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, but not enough service for Indian people. 

I want to say termination is not the answer to the Indian problem 
and neither is relocation the answer for the Indian problem. 

I have much to say but time is limited but I ‘would like to say this 
and that is what most of the Indians throughout the United States 
need is credit. We do not want handouts. We need credit for the 
Indian people. The Indian people can.stand on their own feet, rub 
elbows with their white neighbors and I believe they can do it only if 
they had the credit and employment throughout our reservations. 

1 am happy to see that you mentioned Congress is going to do some- 
thing to aid our Indian people. And we want to thank you for that. 

Senator Cuvrcu. You can be sure there are a great many members 
of Congress who are friends of the Indian people. 

We are looking for a solution and perhaps this bill -we are consid- 
ering today will be constructive and we are hoping that it will solve 
the problems as they should be solved, and solved to the benefit of all 
Indians. 

Thank you for coming. 

I believe the next witness is Mr Chisholm. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY CHISHOLM, DELAWARE TRIBE OF 
OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Cutsuotm. I am Henry Chisholm of the Delaware Tribe. 
It is'‘a great opportunity for me to speak here before this committee. 
My people sent me here and instructed me to say that, if there was 


anything good that could come out of this meeting, for you to count on 
them. If anything can come out of this whereby they can better 
themselves the tribe will support it. 

I would like to submit a written statement later but I would like to 
say further: Senator Neuberger has raised a question as to some of 
‘the problems that can be solved and to find out how the program can 
be worked out. 

As far as the Delawares are concerned, many of them are construc- 
tion laborers and they know how to operate some heavy equipment, 
and there are quite a few teamsters in the group, and we have a group 
that works and operates machinery. Those people are familiar with 
their jobs and that might give Senator Neuberger some ideas of their 
value. 

We wish to thank you for this opportunity of appearing here. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you for coming. 

We will be happy to accept the statement and you can rest assured 
it will be included in the body of the record. 

T want to thank you all again for testifying today. 

A request has been m: ade of me, and for the benefit of all who are 
present I will say this: For those tribal groups that would like to 
supplement the testimony or submit additional testimony in the form 
of written statements, we will hold this hearing open until the end of 
this month, that is, the 31st of May, so that an opportunity will be 
afforded to those who have not been present or who would like to 
introduce additional information or testimony for the record. 

(The witness, Henry Chisholm, had not submitted a written state- 
ment as of August 10. ) 
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Senator Cuurcn. The next representative is from the Omaha Tribe 
of Nebraska. Mr. Wayne Gilpin. Who is appearing with you, Mr. 
Gilpin ? 


STATEMENT OF WAYNE GILPIN, OMAHA TRIBE OF NEBRASKA 


Mr. Gitpin. George F. Grant. 

For a while I did not think I would be able to get up here, but I am 
very glad that we are allowed to come here and make a few oral 
remarks and comments. 

At this time I would like to make a brief statement and later on I 
will submit a written statement. I will have to have a few more days 
in order to qualify my statement and I will present that at a later time. 

My people sent us back here to represent them. 

We have been talking about Senate Resolution 3; and I think it is 
a very good thing. 

After we get through talking I imagine it will materialize and then 
we can get the things done instead of just sitting around. 

My people have endorsed Senate Concurrent Resolution 3. I ex- 
plained it to them as fully as I could and we do believe this is one 
trend where the first people—the forgotten people for some time are 
getting a little consideration, and we appreciate that. 

We feel this committee and this legislation is one that will be long 
remembered after it is a reality, something that we can see with our 
naked eyes. 

We have a lot of things that we do need. 

I have been talking about the problems of my people for some time 
here and I have gotten to the point—I do not know whether I have 
been talking in my sleep about it or not, but I know no one has com- 
plained about it. 

Before coming here I had intended to have a statement, but because 
of conditions back home I was unable to do so. 

I arrived here and I must say I missed the executive meeting of the 
Association of American Indian Affairs 

I would like to talk about 108 a little bit and Public Law 280. In 
order for Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 to succeed we must do some- 
thing about 108. 

Like the rest of the ge ntlemen here who gave their testimony, they 
all testified in the way that I cannot say it in a different way. I would 
just repeat it for emphasis. 

The fact is, we do believe that this Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 
is a big thing and in order for it to succeed we must do something . 
about House Concurrent: Resolution 108. 

These said we were not ready for termination. When are we going 
to be ready for termination? Well, it could come maybe 30 or 35 or 
50 years from now. You know it took the Caucasian race a long time 
to get where you are at the present time, and the Indian met you gen- 
tlemen on the shores here. The Indian people met the boat. here. 
They were first here. They say we came ‘from all directions, but we 
were here first, but today we are the Jast ones and we are a minority 
group. I will go even further, I will say my Omaha people are a 
minority group of a minority group. It seems we are winding.up as 
the last of the Indians. 
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Senator Cuurcu. There are still others in the country, I can as- 
sure you of that. 

Mr. Girrn. I know time is limited here. I talked a little on 108. 

We are not ready for termination but we will be ready sometime as 
soon as the Big Three get in movement here become a thing of reality. 

Like one gentleman that came up here, I will go back and find out 
just what our actual needs are, what our actual resources are, and 
what our resources amount to. I have got a program underway now, 
trying to develop our resources and it is going to be a slow process, 
a 10-year deal, and I am anticipating around $75,000 to $100,000 a_ 
year from our resources, about that anyway. 

Senator Cuurcu. You are to be commended on that effort becatise 
that is the best way to solve these problems. 

Mr. Gitprn. We are not asking for any handouts or contributions, 
we want technical assistance and guidance e and to be given a chanée 
to help ourselves. 

Then, I would like to talk about Public Law 280. It is a very 
sore thing with me, Public Law 280. We all know when it was leg- 
islated and what it was and when it went into effect. When it went 
into effect our reservation became a little outlaw reservation. It 
still is today. 

I have been talking my head off to State officials, to the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs officials, all people under the Commissioner’s com- 
mand. I have talked with them and I have visited with them and 
it has been fruitless. 

But, why is it today our reservation is an outlaw reservation? 

The Winnebago and Omaha Tribes have been paying taxes on trust 
lands since 1910. We pay taxes just like the other citizens. Why do 
we not get the same treatment like the rest of the people, the average 
communities ? : 

We do not have law enforcement. 

Our county seat is somewhere around 29 miles away from us, and 
when anything occurs on the reservation and we call for the county 
sheriff to come over,.and when we call him, and if he comes over 
it takes him a half hour to 45 minutes, and by the time he arrives 
’ the matter for which he has been called has been ended. 

Senator Cuurcn. I think the experience that you have had has 
been one of the reasons that so much support has gathered behind the 
effort now to place the State jurisdiction or assumption of State juris- 
diction on a oa basis. 

Mr. Giirry. I do believe this thing is a case that is an emergency 
case because we have had murders right on our reservation, right on 
our main street and that is not exaggeration. 

Public Law 280 was signed by the President of the United States 
and as soon as that is withdraw n, the better we will be. 

Senator Cuurcn. Your position is that the State of Nebraska has 
not given you any law enforcement ? 

Mr. Girern. That is right. The county says they are too poor and 
they cannot furnish us a deputy. 

If the case is not an emergency case, I do not know what you would 
label it. It is not safe for citizens to walk around at night, not that: 
et would. We have no facilities or recreatitonal | centers, but 

ven so, people are free to do what they please and if someone comes 
daw and wants to be disorderly there is nothing we can do about it. 
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Senator Cuurcu. The matter is one of great concern to the com- 
mittee and one the committee is going to give very careful attention 
to. 

However, at the moment we are going to have to confine our atten- 
tion to the three bills in order to complete our action on the matter 
pending. 

I appreciate your testimony. It has been helpful. 

I wonder if your secretary here has ansehiisas he would like to add? 

Mr. Gitrtn. No. 

Senator Cuurcu. Do you have a written statement that you would 
like to submit ? 

Mr. Grurrn. Yes, I would like to submit a written statement later. 

Senator Cuurcu. The hearing will be held open until the end of the 
month and we will see to it that your statement is included in the 
full record. . 

Thank you very much. 

(The witness, Wayne Gilpin, had not submitted a written state- 
ment as of August 10.) 

Senator Cuurcn. We have two representatives from the P yramid 
Lake Reservation of Nevada, Mr. Teddy James and Mrs. Dora John. 

I wonder if you could accommodate us by submitting any written 
statements you have for inclusion in the record, and summarize your 
pa with respect to the bills in your own words. 

Mr. James. Yes, sir. I do not have a written statement as yet but 
1 will submit one later. 

Senator Cuurcu. Excuse me, are you Mr. Walter Voorhees of the 
Walker River Paiute Tribe of Nevada? 

Mr. Voorners. Yes. 

Senator Cuurcnu. I want the record to show Mr. Walter Voorhees is 
also present. 

Mr. James, if you would like to proceed. 


STATEMENT OF TEDDY JAMES, PYRAMID LAKE RESERVATION, 
NEV. 


Mr. James. Yes. As I said, we do not have a completed statement, 
but we will submit it at a later time. 

Senator Crurcn. Yes, [ would appreciate that. 

Mr. Jamers. Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 3 calls for 4-point 
policy in Indian affairs. 

First, Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 3 was unanimously ap- 
proved by the tribe at the 13th annual conference at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, on September 4, 1956, and the reservation tribe reaffirmed its 
endorsement of Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 3. 

Here is justification on the reservation. First: Agricultural land 
units are as follows—less than 10 acres located in the river bottoms of 
Trout River and the lands are flooded yearly when the river rises and 
overflows its banks. All units are not commercial units. 

Secondly, the second unit occupied by old people, people unem- 
ployable because of physical handicaps and not skilled. People too 
old to-work but not old enough to secure old-age pensions.. Large 
families find it difficult to maintain a home and live decently because 
of the large families. 
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The present policy of the Stewart Indian School, originally started 
in Nevada and which is not to take children who are attending local 
public schools and this raises an additional financial burden to clothe 
and feed children at home. 

Then too, able-bodied ranchers who must secure outside work to sup- 
plement their farm income because of low farm income created by 
low market prices. 

The resources—grazing for livestock—we have more oil deposit 
land now under lease, fishing and hunting to those lands. 

The town Washoe is located within the reservation on transconti- 
nental highway No. 40 and on a branch line of the Southern Pacific. 
This makes the town a good location for industrial plants which 
would utilize labor. The powerline runs along the continental high- 
way, the railroad runs through the town, likewise Western Union 
and Bell telephone maintain lines and the main gasline from Rich- 
mond, Calif., by way of Reno, Nev., to the United States Naval Air 
Base at Fallon, Nev., and also the Trout River runs through the town 
of Washoe. We also have a lime deposit there on our reservation 
which could be put into a cement manufacturing operation. 

That is why I think we need an industrial plant. It is a good 
location. 

As I have stated, we have already the railroad and highway running 
through there and also the river, and the Bell Telephone line and the 
high powerlines, and that is why we are asking for an industrial plant 
from someone who is interested to come in there. Of course, we have 
Curtiss-Wright nearby there because they bought land nearby and 

robably we could make a deal with them. 

That is all I have at the present time. 

Senator Cuurcn. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. John, do you have anything to say in addition to what Mr. 
_ James has said ? 


STATEMENT OF DORA JOHN, PYRAMID LAKE RESERVATION, NEV. 


Mrs. Joun. I would like to thank you for this American oppor- 
tunity to express our opinion. 

We do have potential materials that could be developed and it is our 
hope that they will be developed. 

Our Pyramid Lake Reservation could become a recreational area 
and that would help and also some of our people could be ranchers. 


We have bottom land and there are people on there doing ranching. . 


We would like to put that in excellent condition so people could make 
alivingon it. Asit isnow they cannot make a living on it. 

Well, there is another possibility there as far as the Dodge plat 
goes. It could be made into a farming district. We have localities in 
Nevada where sugar beets come from, and development of land and 
that is not as good as this particular Dodge plat. 

We have hopes of an industrial site nearby with all the particular 
railroads and the other things Mr. James mentioned. I think it would 


be a proper place to set an industrial site and offer employment for 


people because it would not be very far away. 

We have a lot of deposits that might be mined. 

Of course, I do not want to take up any more time and I will submit 
a plan of operation of our resources. 





-- 
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Senator Cuurcu. Fine. I see that you have done, and Mr. James 
as well, considerable thinking on this problem. 

Mrs. Joun. Our State and our U niversity of Nevada have helped us 
a great deal, and not only them, but our representatives here in Con- 
gress. 
Senator Cuurcu. Thank you very much for coming and testify- 
ing. 

(The witnesses from Pyramid Lake: Reservation had not sub- 
mitted written statements as of August 10.) 

Mr. Voorhees, have you anything that -you would like to add to 
what has been said by the other Nevada representatives ? 


STATEMENT OF WALTER VOORHEES, CHAIRMAN, CONFEDERATED 
INDIAN TRIBES OF NEVADA 


Mr. Vooruers. Yes. I would like to state that I am chairman of 
the Confederated Indian Tribes of Nevada and that what I am going 
to say will apply to the Indians of Nevada. 

I believe that Resolution No. 3 and Senate bill 809 have a similar 
purpose, so the remarks that we make will apply to those 2 documents 
and I want to say that these 2 documents embody provisions for which 
the Indians of Nevada have long been looking forward to. 

The development of industries and resources of the reservations will 
take care of many things, such as better health and education. I 
might say that taking my reservation, which is the Walker River In- 
dian Reservation, at the time the reservation was allotted to the In- 
dians in 1906 there were 428 Indians on the reservation. At the pres- 
ent time there are approximately 278 Indians residing on the reserva- 
tion, so we can say that that condition applies to nearly all groups of 
the Indians in Nevada. 

In other words, we are adjusting ourselves and we are terminating 
ourselves. The educational system in Nevada has been all placed un- 
der the public school system, that is, all the Indian schools have been 
placed under the State public school system, and the health and sani- 
tation is administered by the United States Public Health Service 
and the Public Health Service has drawn contracts with the various 
hospitals, especially county hospitals in the State of Nevada, so that 
our Indians do not have to rely principally on the 1 or 2 hospitals we 
have in the State of Nevada. 

Senator Cuurcu. Mr. Voorhees, is it not true that in Nevada the 
State law has been made applicable to the Indians in certain areas? 

Mr. Vooruers. Yes. 

Senator Cuurcu. And what has been the experience there? On 
the whole has this met with the approval of the Indians? 

Mr. Voorness. Tosome extent it has. As I recall, the law and order 
bill, I think Public Law 280, was one of these laws of take all or noth- 
ing, and of course the white communities did not quite favor that. 
They favor more one of these gradual withdrawal type and they are 
willing to ‘cooperate with us and I can say in our community on the 
Walker River Indian Reservation the county is taking over law en- 
forcement covering the school systems, for example, and the county 
law and enforcement system is also cooperating with the Indian 
reservation in that they provide a deputy sheriff for the reservation 
and the Indian Service provides an Indian policeman and both are 
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deputized to work, the Indian policeman in the county jurisdiction and 
the county policeman on the Indian reservation, so there-is a co- 
operation and the white people are very much interested and they are 
very cooperative, but there should be no wholesale termination and 
I want to make it very plain that the Indians should be consented 
and be given the opportunity to make their plans, because they are not 
going to do it by themselves. They are going to ask the cooperation 
of the State officials in that respect. 

I think that covers our conditions in Nevada and we are very glad 
to have been given this opportunity to appear before this committee 
and we ask that Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 and Senate bill 809 
be given very favorable consideration. , 

Senator Cuurcn. Thank you very much, Mr. Voorhees. ‘Thanks 
to you all from the committee for coming all this way from Nevada 
and testifying here today. We appreciate it very much. 

I would like at this time to incorporate in the record a letter from 
the Office of the director of the national legislative service of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars in connection with Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution 3, expressing the official position of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. 


(The letter referred to follows:) 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
Kansas City, Mo., May 13, 1957. 


Re Senate Concurrent Resolution 3. 
Senator RicHArp L. NEUBERGER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Indian Affairs, Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Veterans of Foreign Wars appreciates this oppor- 
tunity to present its views with respect to the subject under consideration today 
as contained in Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, namely, calling upon the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs to assist in raising the standard of living of American Indians. 

Improving the living conditions and protecting the rights of American Indians 
has.long been a subject of great interest to the VFW. Year after year the 
delegates to our annual national conventions have adopted resolutions calling 
upon our Government to give our Indian comrades a better break in our society. 
As evidence of record, at our most recent convention held in Dallas, Tex., last 
August, the delegates unanimously approved Resolution No. 354, which reads as 
follows: 

Whereas many American Indians have served their country honorably in 
time of war: and ‘ ; 

Whereas there is legislation now pending in Congress affecting the Amer- 
ican Indians: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolwed by the 57th National Encampment of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, That we recommend to the national legislative 
officer that he take steps as he deems necessary to protect the rights of these 
Indians. 

In pursuance to this mandate, I am sure the feelings and desires of the mem- 
bers of the VFW will be implemented by congressional approval of Senate Con- 
eurrent Resolution 3. It is earnestly hoped, therefore, your subcommittee will 
take favorable action on this matter, for which we will be deeply grateful. 

Thanking you again for this opportunity to express our comments and in 
appreciation of your sincere efforts to improve the standard of living of the 
American Indians, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
Omar B. Ketcuum, Director. 


Senator Cuurcu. I understand that Mr. Frank Ketcham, who was 
originally scheduled to testify here today, is no longer present, Is 
that correct ? 
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Mr. Frank Ketcham is the attorney for the national board of home 
missions. However, he has supplied a written statement in connection 
with the legislative proposals that we are considering today, and I file 
that statement and ask that it be included in the record at this point. 

(Mr. Ketcham’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF FRANK S. KETCHAM, ATTORNEY FOR THE BOARD OF HOME MISSIONS 
OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Frank S. Ketcham. I am engaged in the 
general practice of law in Washington, D. C., and New York City. I am the 
attorney in Washington, D. C., for the board of home missions of the Congre- 
gational Christian Churches. Among the many functions of the board of home 
missions, a primary responsibility * is the Christian social welfare of American 
citizens. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS AND THE INDIANS 


For some 300 years Congregationalists have been concerned with the welfare 
of Indian Americans. Our fellowship has sponsored extensive educational and 
religious work among the Indians. Our missionaries have constantly fought 
against injustices toward the Indians and in behalf of constructive govern- 
mental policies that will aid Indians in their efforts to become self-respecting 
citizens. 

Congregationalists first worked with Indians in New England in colonial 
times. Later our missionaries were active among the Cherokees in North Caro- 
lina and Georgia. Our churches followed the Cherokees to Indian Territory 
in Oklahoma after the removal of the tribe west of the Mississippi. For 80 
years the board of home missions has worked with the 3 affiliated tribes in 
Fort Berthold, N. Dak. We have worked among the Sioux groups in Minnesota 
and South Dakota for an even longer period. 


CONCERN OF CHURCHES 


These are days of change for the Indians. Gradually in some areas, more 
abruptly in others, the United States Government is relinquishing its trustee 
relation over the property of Indian citizens and transferring educational and 
other services to other jurisdictions. Indian Americans will one day be in 
every way full and equal participants in our common life. Our churches have 
been watching governmental developments with interest and concern, lest rights 
be forgotten in transition, and change bring needless difficulty and fear. 


CONGREGATIONAL POLICY 


To this end, on June 30, 1954, the general council of the Congregational 
Christian Churches, at New Haven, Conn., adopted the following resolution on 
Indian rights: 

“Whereas the Congregational Christian Churches have, for more than a 
century, been concerned with the welfare of the American Indian people, and 
have contributed, through schools and churches, to their advance aS members 
_ of our common country ; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government has carried the principal responsibility 
for education and for health and welfare services to these original Americans ; 
and 

“Whereas tax exemption on and trust status for the land that was reserved to 
the various tribes and to individuals, along with pledges to maintain schools, 
were accepted by the Federal Government as a solemn obligation; and 

“Whereas we note the policy of the Federal Government to terminate its 
services and relationships ound to Indians, and to transfer responsibilities to 
States and counties; be it 

“Resolved, That Ww e urge that certain conditions be met prior to such with- 
drawal by the Federal Government, such as: 

“1, Negotiation in good faith between the Federal Government officials and 
freely chosen representatives of the tribes or bands affected, in formulating all 
policies relating to termination, followed by consent of the groups involved 
before these policies are put into operation. 
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“2. Termination of Federal services and trusteeship should be preceded by a 
program that accomplishes the following objectives : 

“(a) Opportunities for fundamental education equal to those afforded 
the non-Indian population. 

“(b) Health and physical Nilay of Indians so that they may meet 
acceptable public health staridards. — 

“(c) Provision of facilities for the development and use of reservation 
resources and solution of the fractionated land problem; facilities for the 
development of economic skills that will make possible normal adjustment 
to employment; continuation and expansion of the Federal Government’s 
program of assisted voluntary relocation. 

“3. In the case of any tribe electing to continue its tribal organization and 
cultural integrity, including communally owned and managed property, the 
Federal Government should facilitate the effort. 

“4. Negotiations should be carried on between the Federal Government and 
State and local units of government to the end that mutually acceptable ar- 
rangements are worked out that guarantee that services to Indians will be 
administered on a nonsegregated basis and equal to those provided for other 
citizens. 

“5. The responsibility for accomplishing the above objectives should be ac- 
eepted by both governmental and voluntary agencies. Churches should take 
steps to prepare their own congregations to understand the problems and to 
maintain mutually helpful relationships between Indians and non-Indians.” 


: PAST INDIAN AID PROGRAMS 


For more than a hundred years, the United States has had a program for 
American Indians which in many respects resembles present-day programs of 
foreign aid. This program was commenced shortly after the founding of our 
Republic by the process of treatymaking, which was the cornerstone of our 
American Indian policy and which was the main device by which programs for 
the assistance of the Indians were to be carried out. : 

As you know, our Government has made almost 400 treaties with the various 
Indian tribes. The general outline of these treaties was to take possession of 
the lands used by the Indians for their hunting, for their crops, for their fishing, 
and for the other uses needed in their economy. As a portion of the considera- 
tion for the sale of Indian tribal lands to the Government, most of the treaties 
provided for the payment of annuities and the furnishing of various services to 
the particular Indian tribes concerned. These services, in general, represented 
- the differences between the white man’s economy and the Indian’s civilization. 
For example, cattle, hogs, iron, steel, wagons, plows, and other farm equipment 
were furnished the Indians, along with such services as the building of a grist 
mill, a sawmill, and the supplying of technical information for the develop- 
ment of such skills as blacksmiths, gunsmiths, millers, ete. Sometimes even an 
agricultural extension agent, who had a different title in those days, went along 
to supervise the operations. Houses were built by the Government for resi- 
dences for the Indian chiefs. Schools and churches were erected, and the train- 
ing of Indians in the white man’s ways was begun. 


OLD REMOVAL POLICY AND ITS FAILURES 


I should like at this point to refer to the extremely interesting history of our 
governmental relations with.the Indian Americans. All of you are familiar with 
the old removal policy under which, as a result of a series of treaties, beginning 
with the years following the War of 1812, most of the large Indian tribes in the 
East, such as the Five Civilized Nations, were induced to leave their lands in the 
East, and for considerations ‘to be furnished by our Government, were compelled 
to migrate to the West where the lands were to be kept free for Indian use. As 
a result of this policy, today most of the Indians are living west of the Mis- 
sissippi. Our present problems with respect to Indian affairs are primarily the 
result of the constant shifting of the Indians from one part of the country to the 
other as our policies toward the Indians zigzagged, and because of our failures 
frequently to live up to treaties with the Indians. 
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INDIANS ARE AN IMPOVERISHED PEOPLE 


We must always keep foremost in mind that Indians are people. Indians are 
citizens and taxpayers. Indians are wage earners ‘and salaried eniployees. 
Indians are ranchers, farmers, and businessmen. Indians are property owners. 
In most parts of the country, the “Indian” of popular imagination has all but 
vanished. The Indian lives much as other men in his region do and makes his 
living in the same way. He is of mixed bloods—as are other Americans; he 
alresses, speaks, looks, and acts very much like his neighbors. He has the same 
problems, plus others of his own, that are the product of his past and present 
circumstances. The average Indian farmer or rancher earns considerably less 
than his non-Indian neighbor. The average income level for many tribes in the 
United States is far below the level needed for decent living. The low-income 
level of the Indians is reflected in statistics which show that some Indian 
families receive an annual income from all sources of as little as $400 a family 
a year. ‘Families receiving $1,200 or more are in the minority. In comparable 
areas the non-Indian families’ income is usually $2,500 or more a year. 


INDIANS ARE NOT RICH 


Poverty among the Indians is not confined to a single reservation, or to only 
ene portion of the country. Indians in general are impoverished in Oklahoma, 
in southeast Alaska, .in the Southwest of the United States, in the Plains area, 
and almost wherever they are. Some of us at times are misled by stories about 
the few Indians who have “struck it rich.” There are, of course, some lands 
owned by the Indians, such as the virgin forests of the Kiamaths and the 
Menominees, where the Indians have been permitted to retain fine stands of 
timber. Ironically, the Indians acquired these timberlands only because at the 
time they were given to the Indians the whites did not think very highly of them 
and were more interested in acquiring the farmlands. A few tribes, the Osages 
of Oklahoma and the Pueblo of Laguna, do have lands which contain precious 
supplies of oil and minerals. Ironically, too, these Indians possess their lands 
solely because the whites were not aware of their value until somewhat recently. 
Indian groups or individual Indians who have been successful in acquiring ma- 
terial wealth are clearly the exceptions. 


INDIAN HEALTH AND EDUCATION ARE LOW 


In the area of education the Indian is ill equipped to face competition.with 
his white brethren. The average educational level of the American Indian also 
is far below that of the rest of the population. The health level of the American 
Indian is so poor that the average Indian can expect to live almost two decades 
fewer than the rest of us. You are all familiar, I know, with the statistics as to 
the appalling state of the American Indian’s health. 


PAST MISTAKES MUST BE CORRECTED 


It is up to us as a nation and a great people to redress our. past wrongs 
and to cooperate to assist the American Indian to rise at least to the educational, 
health, and welfare levels of the other portions of our population. We must do 
this because we owe it to the Indians. We must do it also out of self-interest. 
The improvement of the economy of the American Indians, and the improve- 
ment of their health, education, and welfare will make them far greater re- 
sources as American citizens than they are today. Some of our governmental 
policies are to encourage the Indians to relocate, because their lands are in most 
instances incapable of filling their needs as a rapidly growing minority. The 
Indian minority, incidentally, is the largest expanding minority portion of our 
population. There may be some question about this as figures that our board 
has compiled indicate that the ‘Chinese group may be growing a little more 
rapidly than the Indian group. The point is, however, the poor health of the 
American Indians, which they will bring with them when they relocate in our 
important centers of population, will add greatly to the health problems of the 
rest of the population, and, similarly, their lack of education will greatly in- 
crease the educational problems of our communities. I am aware that there 
has been considerable improvement along these lines in the past few decades. 
. More Indians are going to colleges and professional schools, but they represent 
only a very few of the great number who are really getting nothing at all in 
the way of education. Incidentally, our board, through the Christian World 
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Mission, provides a number of scholarships to help defray the expenses of col- 
lege education for American Indians. Other similar groups also have Indian 
scholarships as a portion of their programs. But all this is really only a drop 
in the bucket compared to the actual needs of the Indian Americans. An ade- 
quate program to assist and rehabilitate the American intian must be formu- 
lated and carried out promptly. 


EXAMPLE TO REST OF WORLD 


Finally, I want to point out that I know of no more economical program from 
the standpoint of our foreign relations. The sad plight of the American Indian 
has been widely publicized throughout the world. Foreign visitors are anxious 
to visit Indian reservations to learn more firsthand about the American Indians. 
They have heard about many of the injustices that have been perpetuated 
against the American Indians. They have read Cooper’s books and other tales 
written by students in their own countries. The Russians have exploited, in the 
United Nations, not only our treatment of the Negroes but also our treatment 
of the American Indians. They have tried unsuccessfully to spread the seeds of 
communism among some of the Indians. The American Indian, however, has 
shown himself to be a very loyal member of our population. Any money ex- 
pended in this program will not only be doing for the first Americans what we 
are trying to do for the rest of the world—bringing the native peoples in de- 
pressed areas the benefits of the culture and civilization which have been de- 
veloped to a large degree in Europe and this country—but also bringing to 
them an understanding of the principles of democracy. If the American Indian 
is to take his rightful place in our own country on the same level as the rest 
of us, it will be a wonderful example of the rapid transfer of the cultural 
benefits of a great civilization and an undertaking which can be carried on in 
many other parts of the world. 


HUMANITY IN LIVING NEEDED 


In our dealing with Indian Americans we must bear in mind that because of 
cultural beliefs extending over thousands of years, many Indian tribes need the 
communal simplicity of tribal living as their method of self-expression. For us 
to deny them their ultimate goal in living in our efforts to relocate them and to- 
change them into our own images is a denial of the very humanity in man. I 
ean think of some tribes attempting to live today as they have lived for centuries. 
J suggest that it is up to a great and good Government to assist them to maintain 
their tribal existence, as it can well afford to do, rather than to try to convert 
them to our way of living, perhaps, in order to forget about them. Too, we 
might learn a little about the virtues of simplicity in living by permitting the 
existence of methods of living which are quite alien to the neurotic complexities 
of “civilized living.” I am not at all certain that our western civilization with 
its emphasis on material success has discovered the pattern for successful living. 


PLEA TO CONGRESS 


In closing, we urge that the Congress take steps to change the emphasis in its | 
policy toward the Indian Americans from termination of responsibility for their 
welfare to one of genuine concern for their well-being and rehabilitation until 
such time as they are adequately equipped to compete in the competitive world 
of the white man. We urge further that no action be taken concerning the 
termination of responsibility for their welfare without the consent of the 
American Indians involved. 

We feel that the legislation presently being considered by this committee in 
many respects is in line with our board’s policies toward the treatment of the 
American Indian, and is sound. We urge its immediate enactment. 


Senator Cuurcu. I would like to call on Mr. John Cragun next, who — 
is the attorney for the National Congress of Indians. Mr. Cragun, 
would you come forward, please. 
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STATEMENTS OF JOHN W. CRAGUN, ATTORNEY, NATIONAL CON- 
GRESS OF INDIANS; AND MRS. HELEN PETERSON, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, NATIONAL CONGRESS OF INDIANS 


Mr. Cracun. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

With your permission I will ask Mrs. Helen lL. Peterson, who is the 
executive director of the National Congress of American Indians, to 
sit with me and participate. 

Senator Cuurcn. Mrs. Peterson, you are very welcome. I have 
had the pleasure of coming to know Mrs. Peterson personally and I 
am happy to welcome her today. 

Mr. Cracun. My name is John W. Cragun. I have been asked par- 
ticularly to speak to the problem of Public Law 280 which would. be 
covered by S. 331, which is under hearing today. — 

The Indian position perhaps can be interpolated to this committee 
if we stop just a little bit to see what the Indian prejudices are in com- 
parison with our own. If you just stop the ordinary man on the 
street, a man of good will, and say, “What about the Indian problem ?” 
you usually get the response, “Well, I don’t have any prejudices against 
Indians and I don’t know anybody else that does, and I don’t see why 
they pen them up on the reservation. When are they going to make 
first-class citizens out of them? Turn them loose. They will get 
along all right. They are good fellows.” 

You find people, Indian people, coming here and almost all of 
whom are bilingual. We are not aware of their problems in this 
situation of Public Law 280. We could understand a little better if, 
for instance, we considered our own situation as non-Indians. If we 
were conquered by the Chinese Communists we wouldn’t suddenly 
and happily become either Chinese or Communists. We ultimately 
might learn the language, but we couldn’t, as would our children and 
our children’s children, share our present cultural prejudices. 

With that much in mind, we know that the Indians have been gov- 
erning themselves in this country. They have been enforcing their 
own laws. True, Congress stepped in,-1n the Ten Crimes Act, and 
said there are serious crimes which we will make Federal crimes and 
the Federal Government will take over and the tribe is ousted. The 
States have no part of that law enforcement, save in a few places such 
as New York, where there have been special statutes passed. 

There was a special statute alae for North Dakota; the North 
Dakota Supreme Court said substantially that you try to give us con- 
_ current jurisdiction over Indian offenses. We won't take it. It is 
unconstitutional, and you can’t make North Dakota take this without 
North Dakota’s consent. 

We are dealing therefore in a field of government. Of course, no 
individual is asked whether he consents to having a criminal law 
passed which will bind him. We are dealing with tribal govern- 
ments, with State governments, and the usual thing is to get their 
consent, or else you just find that you have reckoned without the key 
to the situation. You get no cooperation on it. That is why the situ- 
ation developed, which was testified to here a few minutes ago, by 
the representative from Nebraska. Nobody asked Nebraska if it 
would take over Public Law 280. It is no longer in the tribe. The 
tribe couldn’t punish offenses. It is no longer in the Federal Gov- 
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ernment. It is useless to call on the FBI to investigate a murder, 


and Nebraska wasn’t asked would it take over and it won't. 

The tribe didn’t want Nebraska to take it over and so in effect a 
mess is left. 

Senator Cuurcu. Mr. Cragun, may I interrupt at this point? 

For purpose of the record and in order that we can have a entire 
“ase expressed to which reference can be made when it appears in 
the record, I think it would be helpful if you would simply testify 
briefly as to the effect of the congressional act of some years ago that 
established the 10 principal crimes, the so-called Ten Crimes Act 
that you referred: to. For the purpose of the record, that made these 
ten crimes Federal crimes cant cable on Indian reservations, did it 
not ¢ 

Mr. Cracun. That is correct, sir; and only between Indians. 

Senator Cuurcu. Only betw een Indians. What was the situation 
under that law where an Indian went outside the reservation and 
committed an act or engaged in action that constituted a crime under 
the laws of er State / 

Mr. Cracun. He is subject to the laws of the State when the crime 
be against ieadiae Indian or against a whiteman. — 

Senator Cuvurcu. As long as the act itself takes place outside an 
Indian reservation ? 

Mr. Cracun. That is correct. 

Senator Cuurcu. And he is subject to the jurisdiction of the State 
courts ¢ 

Mr. Cracun. That is correct. 

Senator Cuvrci. So that the autonomy that the Indians enjoyed 
was restricted within the boundaries of the Indian reservations. 

Mr Cracun. That is correct. 

Senator Cuurcn. And thé only way that the Congress changed 
this was to establish 10 principal crimes which the Congress declared 
to be Federal crimes and applied those to the Indian reservations 
themselves? 

Mr. Cracun. That is correct. Outside.of that limited sphere thie 
pnbene Ate: for instance, one of the reservations to which testimony 

yas given earlier today, Flathead. The Indians were in that coun- 
ay so far as anybody knows for at least 20,000 years before the white 
man showed up. They are governing themselves. The Federal Gov- 
- ernment said, “If you will cede all the rest of this area , a tremendous 
area there, which those three tribes control, we will guarantee you 2 
small part of it, which is the present-day Flathead Reservation. And 
you shall live there without molestation.” They went ahead. They 
continued exercising the same. jurisdiction over their same people. 
They are exercising that today. They have their own police force, 
their own judge, their own jail, and they have been following that 
right down to date and it is satisfactory to those people. 

‘Bear in mind again the comparison I gave earlier of Chinese Com- 
munists. These people are here now. They are conquered, it is true, 
by an alien culture, but they still are well satisfied. just as stubborn in 
their own culture as we are in the western European culture. There- 
fore, there are several things that can be done about this Public Law 

280 matter, one of them being just simply to repeal the whole thing. 
That wouldn’t satisfy, for instance, people in California, who are well 
satisfied with it. 
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Senator CuHurcu. May I interrupt! I understand that there is a 
witness here and I am sorry that we have been unable to complete our 
hearings within the time we had allotted, so that all could be heard. 
But Mr. Lawrence Lindley is here, and he represents the Indian Rights 
Association. I understand he has a statement and also a 5 o'clock 
train to catch, which we don’t want you to miss, Mr. Lindley. 

Just wait a moment, Mr. Cragun, until we have an opportunity to 
receive Mr. Lindley’s statement. 

Mr. Linney. Thank you very much, Senator Church. I shall not 

take your time to speak but I appreciate very much the opportunity to 
say 

Senator Cuurcn. I am only sorry that we can’t hear you personally, 
but the time is running out on us. 

Mr. Linpiey. That is quite all right. I just ask for the privilege of 
filing a statement. 

Senator Cuvrcn. You certainly have that privilege, and we will 
see to it that it appears in the record in full. 

Mr. Linptey. Thank you very much. 

(Mr. Lindley’s prepared statement follows in full after Mr. Cra- 
gun’s testimony.) 

Mr. Cracun. One of the things that would be done is to repeal 





* Public Law 280 of the 83d Congress in toto. That wouldn’t be entirely 


satisfactory because that act was brought about by Indians in Cali- 
fornia requesting the adoption of it. "The diffic ‘ulty came when ex- 
tending that act, without asking anyone élse, to other States and 
authorizing all States to take over. 

Also there is another serious difficulty with it; and that is that, under 
Public Law 280, while there are many good things in the non-Indian 
legal system that the Indians in many tr ribes, if not all of them, would 
be. happy to take over—for instance, in general, a civil jur isdiction— 
as it is, they must take over all of the er iminal jurisdiction and all of 
the civil jurisdiction in order to get any part if it; and they simply 
cannot risk the disputes that would arise in some 1 espects as to hunting 
rights and fishing rights and matters of that kind, just in order to 
make applicable the law of marriage and divorce, and child placement, 
and things of that kind that they may very much want. 

Accordingly, another difficulty with Public Law 280 is it-is an 
all-or-nothing approach. Above everything else, the Indians have 
wanted to have their wishes taken into account as governments to 
ask if they are now willing to surrender this totality “of jurisdiction 
before it is made effective. Therefore, the first thing that the Indians 
have wanted to say to Congress and to have Congress act upon is to 
require that their consent be obtained. Senator Murr: ay ’s S. 331 says, 
“You shouldn’t extend this unless you have the consent of the tribe,” 
and, therefore, and to that extent, it meets a serious need of the 
Indians and is heartily supported, so far as I know, by every tribe in 
the country. 

They would all agree that that tribal governmental jurisdiction 
should not. be impaired without consent, even though many of them 
are willing to consent and want to. 

- Senator Cuurcn. Under the present law, can the jurisdiction of 
State law be imposed by act of the State legislature concerned with- 
out reference to either consultation or consent / 
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Mr. Craaun. Yes, sir; it can, although most States have been re- 
markably unwilling to extend it without the consent of the Indians. 
There have been specific statutes adopted. One was passed at this 
last session of the Washington Legislature, permitting extension to 
particular tribes, but only ‘with their consent. The State there did 
what Congress had not done in the original law 280 of the 83d 
C ongress. 

Senator Cuurcn. Whether or not the consent of the Indians is 
required is left entirely to the discretion of the State legislatures in- 
volved, as the present Federal law now stands. 

Mr. Cracun. That is correct, sir. And there is a question whether 
it is possible to take a reservation-by-reservation approach as the 
‘Washington State law did, because Public Law 280 seems to speak 
of taking over all jurisdiction over all Indian reservations within the 
State, and not only over those where the consent is obtained. There 
is a question about it. I don’t know that the question will be raised, 
but it may be. ; 

Senator Cuurcu. The National Congress of American Indians 
approves then wholeheartedly of the consent provision that is con- 
tained in 8. 331% 

Mr. Cracun. That is correct. They feel that more can be done. 
As Mr. Panner testified earlier today, there is a bill pending in the 
House, only introduced last week by Congressman Metcalf, H. R. 7399, 
which would permit the taking over by ‘the State, with both its con- 
sent and the consent of the tribe, of part of the State jurisdiction, 
either civil or criminal, and changing that from time to time as ex- 
perience proves wise. 

If the purpose be to get jurisdiction over Indian reservations in the 
State, I suggest to the committee that the rapid way to do it is this 
gradual approach. Let them test it out. Let them see if it works 
satisfactorily. This bill would encourage the State and the Indian 
tribe to go a little further than otherwise they might, because they 
can say: “Well, we can experiment with it. If we don’ t find it satis- 
factory, we can agree to go back to what you had before.’ 

Senator Cuurcn. In other words, Mr. Metcalf’s bill states the posi- 
tion of the National Congress of American Indians. 

Mr. Cracun. That is correct. 

Senator Cuurcn. It would facilitate the assumption of State juris- 
diction in many cases, since it does not require the Indian tribes con- 
cerned to either consent to all or nothing, but would permit them to 
consent to piecemeal assumption of State jurisdiction. Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Cracun. That is correct. 

Also it would take care of those situations where a particular tribe, 
a particular reservation, finds itself in serious difficulty as a result 
of the imposition of Public Law 280 or as a result of the unwillingness 
of the people to surrender, to an alien and scarcely trusted group, the 
administration of their legal affairs; that is to say, even where 280 
did apply, the original five States to which it applied, it would permit 
a particular tribe to get out from under or a particular State to get 
out from under by stating in 1 year—it might require more than that, 
-because maybe a State legislature won’t meet once a year, but requir- 
Ing within 1 year as the “pill is now drawn—that the law not apply 
there. 
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I understand on good authority, though perhaps representatives 
of the Bureau who are here could inform the committee, that Nebraska 
has rather formally protested the imposition upon the jurisdiction 
over these reservations and the anarchy which results from repealing 
all tribal, all Federal jurisdiction, and having a State unwilling to 
accept it. 

I may say one more thing—and then I will quit on this issue, because 
of the shortness of time—that we have in a current version a different 

roblem on Federal-State jurisdiction, which is pending, I believe, 
efore the Committees on Judiciary of the Senate and House with 
respect to all other than Indian tribal, Federal jurisdictions within 
States. 

The Interdepartmental Committee, under the aegis of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, in April 1956, in its work entitled “Jurisdiction 
Over Federal Areas Within‘ the States,” at page 72 recommended a 
substantial return of jurisdiction to the States over these other areas 
like arsenals, and veterans’ hospitals, and matters of that kind, but 
they suggested and I quote: 





It can be seen that for a relinquishment made under ‘this proposed amend- 
ment—section 355, Revised Statutes—to be effective there must be an acceptance 
by the States. The committee feels that such a provision is necessary as a matter 
of sound policy. It would inject some preciseness into an area which, as has been 
seen throughout the report, is replete with confusion and vagueness.. 

That ends the quotation, Mr. Chairman. 

I was told by the chairman of that committee at the Department 
of Justice that they didn’t even go into Indian- Federal-State juris- 
diction on reservations because it would have preempted all the time 
which they had for their study, which comes out in large volume. 
It is currently the most complex and the most confused area of the law 
of which I know. I suggest to the committee ‘therefore that the 
approach proposed by the NCAI would be of great help in making 
clear and defining in agreements between tribe and State just what 
jurisdiction does and does not apply. I think it would be a wholesome 


- advance of law and order on the reservation and in the progress of 


the Indian people. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. Mrs. Peterson had 
some matters to develop, too, if I may refer to her. 

Senator Cuurcu. Yes; Mrs. Peterson. 

Mrs. Pererson. I would like to suggest if we may that we include 
for the record a copy of the discussion of the article by Mr. Harold 
B. Fey, editor of Christian Century, on consultation and consent, and 
I will furnish that by morning. 

Senator Cuurcu. Very well. We will include the article in the 
record and ask that you furnish a copy as soon as possible. 

(The article referred to follows :) 


{The Christian Century (Undenominational), Chicago, January 25, 1956, vol. LXXIII, 
No. 4] 


CONSULTATION OR CONSENT? 


Last month Secretary Douglas McKay replied at length to Oliver La Farge, 
president of the Association on American Indian Affairs, Inc., Mr. La Farge had 
written President Eisenhower urging that a proposed domestic point 4 pro- 
gram be broadened to include Indian Americans. Among other points, he com- 
mended the President for urging revision of Public Law 280 to provide that police 
functions over Indians shall not be transferred from Federal to State authorities 

93641—357— 11 
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without consultation with the Indians. Mr. La Forge pointed out that the record 
of events transpiring since the law was passed “elearly proves consultation is 
not enough.” He asked the President to instruct the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Secretary of the Interior “to report to the Congress that legislation to 
provide for Indian consent to the transfer of civil and criminal jurisdiction 
would not be contrary to the program of the President.” “One such bill, 8. 51,” 
he added, “is on the Senate calendar. Government by consent of the governed 
is not an alien doctrine. It is a measure of the genuineness of our democracy.” 


I 


Secretary McKay’s reply discussed a number of points raised by Mr. La Farge. 

’ We have space here to deal only with the crucial central issue. On the issue, 

which determines our entire national policy concerning Indian-white relations, 
Secretary McKay said: 

“Now let me say a few words about the prineiple of Indian ‘consent.’ ++ * 
We must start, I believe, with the fact * * * that Indians are citizens and now 
have the privilege of the ballot in all 48 States. This means that they are repre- 
sented in Congress just as other citizens are and that they have the same 
rights (which they frequently exercise) of petitioning the Congress and of 
stating their views before congressional committees considering legislation. 
What you are proposing—and let us be quite clear about this—is that, over 
and above these normal rights of ‘citizenship, the Indians should also have a 
special veto power over legislation which might affect them. No other element 
in our population (aside from the President himself) now has such a power and 
none ever has had in the history of our country. In short, it seems to me that 
the principle of Indian ‘consent’ which you are arguing so strenuously has most 
serious constitutional implicaitons. With full respect for the rights and needs 
of the Indian people, I believe it would be extremely dangerous to pick out any 


segment of the population and arm its members with authority to frustrate the. 


will of the Congress which the people have elected.” 

The principle of consent which is now denied in high places is cited as a “self- 
evident” truth in the Declaration of Independence: “To secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” We believe that the principle still applies, that it 
does not contradict the Constitution, and that we shall never witness basic im- 
provement in Indian-white relations until it is explicitly recognized. The amend- 
ment of Public Law 280 would help. The principle of consent is ‘vital to the 
welfare of democracy and essential to the health of religion. Consultation with- 
out the necessity of attaining consent is at best an empty gesture. At its worst 
it is a mask for coercion, which is the opposite of consent. 

Some advocates of the Secretary’s policy attempt to reduce the principle of 
consent to absurdity by asking whether it would be applied to every drunk and 
disorderly person before he is jailed, or to every thief before he is brought 
-before a court to account for his misdeeds. The objection is revealing, and not 
in the way the objector intends. It reveals an unreadiness to consider persons in 
any other than an individual capacity, whereas consent in relation to the In- 
dian must take into account obligations undertaken by duly appointed repre- 
sentatives of the Government of the United States in dealing with recognized 
representatives of Indian tribes. Around 400 treaties and agreements with 
Indian tribes and groups are matters of record. Their validity has many times 
been recognized by the highest courts of our land. In some cases the people of 
the United States have discharged the obligations they undertook in these com- 
pacts. In others these obligations are wholly or partially unfulfilled. Among 
honorable people it is not necessary to argue that agreements solemnly entered 
into should be fulfilled. 

Note how this difference applies to Indian lands. Nearly all land in the 
United States was ceded to the Government by Indians. Indian title was rec- 
ognized by British and French colonial governments, and this recognition was 
‘carried over by the United States and upheld by our courts from the days of 
John Marshall to those of Earl Warren. When Indians ceded land, it was for 
such considerations as reservations on which they would be undisturbed, educa- 
tion for their children, rations until they could establish a new mode of life, 
livestock, seed, tools, and so on. Since the Government had received full value 
for its grants—most of the land in the United States cost the Government less 
than 10 cents an acre—it does not now have the right to compel the Indians to 
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pay again for what he has already bought at a very high price. This he would 
be doing if he were compelled to pay taxes on land received in this manner. 
He pays other taxes, Just as other citizens do; he rightly objects to paying land 
taxes. 

II 


The Indian is a citizen, and he is represented in Congress, as Secretary McKay 
says. But the Government has contracted with Indians as tribes, and it has 
the obligation to carry out its agreements. This does not place the Indian in a 
different category from other citizens, who also make agreements as corporations 
or communities. The Government contracts with the United States Steel Co. to 
build a plant to roll out steel for aircraft carriers, for example. The company 
is encouraged to discharge its patriotic duty by a promise that it will not have to 
taxes on its outlay for blank number of years. If the Congress decides to forget 
that promise and tax the company, it will discover without delay that the com- 
pany, like the Indians, will exercise its right of petition for redress of grievances 
and in every way possible will “veto” the Congress’ effort. It will fight the case 
to the highest court, just as the Indians, with -far smaller means, try to do. 
Both are defending rights gained by membership in a corporate body. One of 
these rights is to withhold consent to injustice. 

An Indian may sell his land if he is “competent” and if his sale does not 
undermine the rights of other Indians. But when he attempts to sell a “key 
tract” which has the only water in many miles or which provides the only avail- 
able access to other land, the tribe has the right and duty to stop the sale or to 
insist that the tribe has the first claim to buy. In other words, its rights are 
violated unless its consent is obtained in a matter affecting the welfare of the 
group. When the Bureau of Indian Affairs attempted last May to encourage 
the sale of key tracts, the unanimous objections of the National Congress of 
American Indians, the Association on American Indian Affairs, the Indian 
Rights Association, and the Friends Committee on National Affairs reasserted 
the importance of the principle of consent. 

It is only right that individuals who are members of an association, group, or 
tribe shall be consulted on decisions affecting the welfare of the group. Presi- 
dent Eisehower promised such consultation during the 1952 campaign when he 
spoke on Indian affairs in Gallup, N.. Mex. But the next step beyond that is that 
the group shall consider the matter in hand and give or withhold its consent, 
as it understands its duty. The individual member of the group has the obliga- 
tion to cast his vote as his reason dictates, but then he is obligated to honor 
his membership in the group by conforming to the will of the majority. It is 
this majority will that determines consent. It is this that the Government and 
its representatives are obligated patiently to seek. They have no moral right 
to act without obtaining such consent, except in emergencies when health or 
survival is at stake. 

It will be objected that honoring the principle of consent will make impos- ° 
sible any action affecting Indian welfare. It may be pointed out.that the Indian 
people are often suspicious of anything the white man proposes, that demagogues 
play upon their prejudices and paralyze groups so they cannot make decisions, 
that the level of education is so low that the Indians cannot be brought to under- 
stand matters pertaining to their own welfare until the opportunity for decision 
has passed. Such objections prove that the tempo of Indian life moves more 
slowly than that of the rest of us; but why not conform to the Indian pace for 
a while? What virtue is there in speed when it produces catastrophes like those 
which threaten among the Klamaths and the Menominees, whose rich forests 
are about to be parceled out, with the inevitable consequence of sudden riches, 
followed by impoverishment and the destruction of a valuable natural resource? 
Both these tribes were “consulted.” In neither case was the principle of consent 
honored. Congress should have waited until a clear majority gave its consent. 
If we work to raise the level of education, to prove by compassionate deeds and 
sustained good will that the demagogues are mistaken in their appraisal of our 
intentions, to seek consent before acting, both we and the Indians will be the 
gainers in the long run. 

Nearly a year ago the National Council of Churches issued a highly con- 
structive statement on Indian affairs. In every point except one it has won the 
grateful approval of the leaders of Indian life in this country—approval which 
was signalized when the last annual conference of the National Congress of 
American Indians gave Russell ©. Carter, Indian affairs secretary of the coun- 
cil, a deserved citation for notable service to Indian welfare in the preceding 
year. The one point in which the statement was a disappointment was in its 
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substitution of “negotiation” for “consent.” Negotiation is subject to the same 
limitations that adhere to consultation. Why the National Council statement 
took this turn has never been made clear. It is especially puzzling since the 
earlier actions of the national convention of the Congregational Christian 
Churches and the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, U. 8. A., which 
provides the National Council’s reason for considering the matter, stressed the 
importance of consent. We have not the slighest doubt that the churches in this 
country desire that all relations between Indians and the larger community shall 
eonform to the principle of consent. , 


Ill 


It is a principle—let there be no mistake about that. It is the principle of 
respect for personality, for the spiritual and cultural values of people, for the 
bonds of community with which persons choose to bind themselves together, 
for the generations of history which have preceded this generation. Gains 
made at the expense of this principle of consent turn into losses, successes into 
failures. This principle is still a vital force. The constitutional convention 
which is now sitting in Fairbanks to write a basic law for Alaska has adopted 
a preamble which reads: “We the people of Alaska, conscious of our heritage 
of political, civil and religious liberty, grateful to God and to those who founded 
the Nation and pioneered this great land, reaffirm our belief in government by 
consent of the governed within the union of States and do ordain and establish 
this constitution for the State of Alaska.” Frank Peratovitch, an Indian, is 
vice chairman of the convention. 

The New York Times editorialized on January 12, 1956: “We do not think con- 
sultation is sufficient. We think that the key to the whole issue is Indian con- 
sent.” It could be that in insisting that this principle shall apply to the Indians 
we shall save it for ourselves. 


Mrs. Peterson. I would also like to suggest that this which is 
rather old but a case similar to this was reported again last Christ- 
mas holiday—a newspaper clipping of the kind of incident which 
puts fear in the hearts of some of the people. This happens to be in 
Nebraska near the Pine Ridge Reservation, concerning two cases, 
which the tribe said it felt had bearing on this whole question of 
ee I would like to include this, and I-will bring the other 
article. 

Senator Cuurcu. This article will be included in the record at 
this point. 

(The article referred to follows :) 





[Sheridan County Star, Sheridan County, Nebr., May 6, 1954] 


CONTINUE GORDON INQUEST IN BROKEN ROPE SHOOTING 
* INDIAN VETERAN SHOT BY GORDON COP TO BE BURIED FRIDAY 


The coroner’s inquest into the cause of the death of Vincent Broken Rope 
. has been adjourned until Saturday, May 8, at 8 p. m., at the city auditorium in 
Gordon. : 

County Attorney John Keriakedes, the county coroner, said that although 
it was unusual to adjourn an inquest before the jury made its findings, he 
was doing so in order that any witnesses who have not been called would feel 
free to come forward and téstify at Saturday’s hearing. “There have been’ 
so many rumors about the circumstances surrounding the shooting of Broken 
Rope that I do not wish to be accused of whitewashing any part of the incident 
and wish everyone to have a chance to appear after they have been notified of 
the inquest in the county newspapers,” said Keriakedes. i 

Broken Rope died Monday at the Gordon Hospital, where he has been since 
March 17 after being shot by Gordon Police Chief Clarence “Sailor” Lane. 

The 34-year-old Indian was a combat infantry soldier for nearly 3 years 
in World War II. He served in north Africa, Sicily, northern France, Rhine- 
land, Ardennes Forest, and Normandy battles and campaigns and received the 
Combat Infantryman Badge, Good Conduct Medal, Purple Heart with Oak Leaf 
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Cluster, Distinguished Unit Badge, Bronze Star Medal, European-African-Middle 
Theater Service Medal, and four overseas bars. He served with distinction with 
no blemish on his military record. 

Sam White Bear Post of the American Legion at Pine Ridge will conduct burial 
services with full military honors Friday, May 7, at the Wounded Knee Cemetery. 
Service will be held in the Catholie Church at Wounded Knee. 

Members of the coroner’s jury are Doug Borman, Ross Rash, Ferd Shald, Virgil 
Purviance, M. P. Bessler, and Harold Hummel. 

Clarence “Sailor” Lane, Gordon police chief, was the first witness called. He 
told about receiving a complaint from Mrs. Ralph Brice about a carload of 
drunken Indians who had been bothering her. He located the car which had 
stopped near Green cabins north of Highway 20 in Gordon. 

Lane said he ordered Broken Rope out of the car and told him to go sit 
down in the police car, which Broken Rope did with little argument. Mrs. 
Broken Rope did not want to leave the car and as Lane reached in to grab 
her, he said Broken Rope left the police car and attacked him. 

Lane said he let go of Mrs. Broken Rope and turned around and pulled out 
his blackjack. He said he aimed for the Indian’s héad but did not remember 
just where the blow landed. About this time he felt something brush across 
his stomach and later discovered his shirt and underwear underneath were 
both cut. : 

Lane said Broken Rope started to run after the first blow of the blackjack 
and Lane chased him. 

He told the coroner’s jury he ordered the Indian to halt, but Vincent kept 
running so Lane drew his gun and fired into the ground behind him. He kept 
running so Lane said he again fired into the ground behind Broken Rope. The 
third shot Lane raised his sights to try to hit Vincent in the legs but missed 
him completely. Lane said he raised his sights again and the fourth shot hit 
the Indian. The shot hit Broken Rope near the belt in his back and went 
through to puncture his bowels, it was learned later. 

Introduced as evidence were a pocketknife, a screwdriver,. an almost empty 
bottle of wine, and the torn shirt and underwear which Lane had been wearing. 

Lane said he went up to where Broken Rope was lying and rolled him over 
and took a knife out of his hand. About this time Mrs. Broken Rope started 
running toward Lane who still had his gun in his hand. He said he thought 
she had an icepick in her hand and debated whether or not to shoot her but 
decided he could disarm her. After grappling with Lane she slipped and fell 
and Lane disarmed her—finding she had been carrying a screwdriver in her 
hand. 

Lane had radioed for additional police help from Merle Spindler and had also 
radioed for an ambulance, but said Broken Rope was taken to the jail in the 
city police car and Dr. Wanek called to examine him as there was little or no 
evidence of external bleeding it was not known how badly he was hurt. 

Dr. Frank Wanek, the second witness, testified that Broken Rope died as a 
result of complications and infection arising from the gunshot wound. He said 
he had examined Mr. Lane’s stomach and described the injury as “a rather long © 
bruise with a scratch on it.” He said it did not require surgical attention. © 

Bob Fair was called and testified he was some 150 feet from the incident but 
did not hear Lane say anything to Broken Rope. He said, “He pulled his gun 
and fired three shots, bang, bang, bang, and the Indian fell.” Fair said he said 
he saw no knife in Broken Rope’s hands when he stood by the body, and when 
reasked about .this point by Keriakedes, said, ‘I’m positive of that.” 

Fred Beutler testified he heard the shots and there was an interval of 2 or 3 
counts between them. He said he heard no command to “halt” but he was 
some distance away. “I saw Lane take something out of Mrs. Broken Rope’s 
hands but I saw nothing in the hands of Broken Rope,” said Beutler. Keriakedes 
asked him: “Is it possible there may have been a knife there and you did not 
see it?’ and Beutler replied “Yes, it is possible, but I didn’t see any knife.” 

Vincent Skinner testified he saw Mrs. Broken Rope charge Lane with a screw- 
driver in her hands and saw Lane take it away from her. He said, “I saw 
Lane roll Broken Rope’s body over and take some object from beneath the body— 
what it was I don’t know.” 

Mrs. Broken Rope was the next witness. She said she did not remember her 
husband striking Lane but “he could have.” She said that all the people in the 
car had been drinking. She volunteered very little information but when the 
county attorney asked her if she had anything more to say she replied, “Yes; 
my husband never carried a knife in his life.” 
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Percy Henry, who had been in the car but had gone into his house, observed 
the action from a window in his home. He said Lane searched Vincent before 
sending him to the police car. “Vincent came up to the car while Lane was 
struggling with Mrs. Broken Rope and he tried to hit Lane but Lane turned and 
started hitting Vincent with a blackjack so Vincent started to run and I could 
not see anymore after that,” said Henry. 

Mrs. Ralph Brice testified that she had called the police after a carload of 
drunk Indians had been fooling around the gas station all morning. She said 
Vincent drove up on‘the driveway and she asked him if he wanted any gas and 
he replied “Hell no, I don’t want anything,” and reached into his pocket. ‘She 


became alarmed and ran into the station and locked the door and called the 


police, giving them a description of the car and its occupants. 

Policeman Merle Spindler said he saw Lane reach down and pick up some- 
thing from Broken Rope’s hand or from the ground near his hand. He said 
‘ Lane showed him a knife and said “This is it.” Spindler said he did not know 
whether or not the knife was open when Lane picked it up as he was busy trying 
to hold Mrs. Broken Rope. 

Art Britton said he was not in town when the incident occurred but he did see 
the cut on Lane’s stomach and his shirt and underwear which had been cut. 

City Attorney Lloyd Jordan said he interviewed Broken Rope in the hospital 
and as a result of the conversation wrote up a statement for Vincent to sign. 
This statement was read to Vincent and read by him before he signed it, Jordan 
said. The highlights of the statement were that Vincent admitted he had been 
drinking wine. He remembered swinging at Lane but did not remember hitting 
him or having any weapon. His statement declared that “before.I got in the 
police car, Lane searched me.” This was added to the original statement by 
Broken Rope himself before he signed it. 


Mrs. Prrerson. I would like very much to add a statement to 
clarify our organization’s position on the attitude toward foreign aid. 

(The witness had not submitted the written statement as of 
August 10.) 
' Mrs. Peterson. I also have a statement from four Oklahoma tribes 
which I would like to include in the record as an example of the kind 
of request for a change in policy and a description of conditions, since 
they could not come. , . 

Senator Cuurcu. Very well. We will receive the statement and it 
will appear in the record at this point. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


PAWNEE, OKLAHOMA, 
March 5, 1957. 
Dear Mrs. Peterson: Inclosed is a copy of a resolution which was adopted 
and signed by a representative of each of the four tribes in this area. 
We need the help of the N. C. A. I. as needy children need a decent place to 
live while they are being educated. 
Whatever you can do to help in this matter will certainly be appreciated by us. 
The resolution is being sent’ through the Indian Bureau channel and in 
addition we are mailing copies to organizations and Congressmen that we believe 
‘can help 
Respectfully yours, 
: ALBIN LEADING Fox, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Pawnee Business Council. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas, it has been reported to intertribal councilmen in this area, that 
some Indian children are suffering from hunger, lack of proper clothing, and 
inadequate housing with no sanitary facilities. 

In most eases this is caused by families suffering severe hardships from several 
successive years of severe drought. This has reduced the family income, and 
brought about unemployment to many. It has also ferced some to sell their 
allotments, as well as inherited shares in other land allotments in order to 


exist. When the proceeds from these sales are used, it terminates the income of © 


these families. 
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There are some parents who are addicts to alcoholic beverages, and other 
vices, leaving the children neglected. This usually leads to juvenile delinquency. 
In other cases children are being cared for by their parents, and attending 
public schools. 

Whereas, a state of emergency exists in this disaster area, it is requested of 
this assembly, that our Indian schoolchildren will not suffer because of their 
parents’ handicaps and misfortunes. 

On December 3, 4, and 5, 1956, in Dallas, Tex., the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs and his staff of officers were informed of the schoolchildren’s plight by 
the Indian councilmen from this area. 

‘At the intertribal council of the Otoe, Ponca, Pawnee, and Tonkawa Tribes 
meeting, held February 16, 1957, this resolution was adopted: Asking the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs to let the Indian boarding school in this area admit needy 
Indian schoolchildren up to the school’s capacity. During the present school 
term the enrollment in the Pawnee Indian Boarding School is 99. The school’s 
capacity is 200, with ample facilities and room to handle the full capacity. 

Therefore, be it hereby resolved by this assembly composed of representatives 
from the Otoe, Ponca, Pawnee, and Tonkawa tribes that request is hereby made 
that the Bureau of Indian Affairs change its policy for this area so that needy 
Indian children from this area can be admitted and enrolled in Indian boarding 
schools, so that they may have good care while being educated. 

Be it further resolved that request is hereby made to the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs that sufficient funds be provided te take care of more children in the 
Pawnee Indian Boarding School for this coming school term in September 1957. 

This resolution adopted March 1, 1957, in the Pawnee Indian School. 


Mrs. Pererson. I have some other comments to make, but I wonder 
if you would not like to hear the rest of the out-of-town delegates, 
and when that is finished, perhaps I can give these notes to the re- 
porter to be added to the record. 

Senator Cuurcu. Very well; we will be happy to accommodate 
that request, and we Spprecs iate your efforts to facilitate the work of 
the committee. 

Mr. Gamble, will you insert Mr. Lindley’s statement at this point 
in the Record ? 

Mr. Gameie. That will be done, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE LINDLEY, LEPRESENTING THE INDIAN RIGHTS ASSOCIA- 
TION, 1505 Race STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


What Indians need most from the 85th Congress is a new statement of policy 
in Indian affairs. 

House Concurrent Resolution 108, passed by the 83d Congress, formalized a 
policy of rapid termination of Federal responsibility in Indian affairs as a cli- 
max to accelerating developments set in motion with the so-called “withdrawal 
program” of Commissioner Dillon Myer who became Commissioner in March 
1950. This policy has been pursued relentlessly by the Interior Department 
and the Indian Bureau of the Eisenhower administration. And even though 
the 84th Congress called a halt on termination legislation it did not adopt a new 
policy statement opposing termination. Thus the Indian Bureau has continued 
to point to House Concurrent Resolution 108 as the current statement of con- 
gressional Indian policy, and to go on with a program of “withdrawal” of Federal 
responsibility. 

Some of the specific results where Indians live are: 

1. A rapid increase in loss of land by Indians through sales following the 
granting of patents in fee or through supervised sales, 

2. Transfer of Agricultural Extension Service for Indians from the In- 
dian Bureau to the various States. (The Indian Bureau has proceeded to 
make this transfer in spite of the fact that the 83d Congress refused to pass 
a bill specifically authorizing such a change.) 

3. Neglect of services and activities to assist Indian people in the use of 
reservation resources, particularly along the line of subsistence farming 
and food production on their land. 

4. Emphasizing a program of relocation of Indians to cities and industrial 
centers to the neglect of other developmental programs. 
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5. Contracting with private industries for such activities as serving meals 
to Indian school children, road building, and construction at Indian agen- 
cies—all activities which in the past have served as valuable education and 
training for Indian workers. 

6. Practical halting of a program of credit which enabled Indians to un- 
dertake small and occasionally larger projects for their economic advantage. 
Lack of credit has also contributed to the inability of Indians to use their 
land, so that it has been necessary for them to lease it to white operators or 
to sell it. 

One of the vital areas of Indian interests that has been adversely affected in 
a drastic manner is that of land ownership. Dr. Theodore B. Hetzel, of the Board 
of Directors of the Indian Rights Association, spent several weeks in the Dakota 
country last summer. In‘his report he says regarding the rapid sale of Indian 
trust land that while “the Secretary of the Interior points with pride to the fact 
that the national forests and parks have been increased in area by 400,000 acres 
during the present administration * * * no official concern is expressed over 
the 500,000 acres decrease in Indian land in the past year.” Indian individuals 
are subject to terrific pressures to sell their lands. And although much Indian 
land is being sold the seller “knows that the alienation of (his) land leaves him, 
his children, and his tribe poorer but he has no alternative, he is the victim of 
a legalized squeeze play that inexorably forces: him off his own lands, out of his 
culture, on to the welfare rolls and into the cities.” Dr. Hetzel points out that 
we have a national responsibility in this land situation and should undertake, at - 
Federal expense, to buy up fractionated inheritances and those checkerboard 
white holdings that prevent the economic use of Indian land. 

Along with measures to slow up land sales, and to procure for Indian use 
much of the land that must be sold, is the necessity for community develop- 
ment work which will help Indians to analyze their problems ‘and to formulate 
their own goals and programs. Dr. Hetzel calls on citizens generally to respond 
to opportunities to help Indians to a fuller realization of their capabilities. 

Experiences of the Menominee and Klamath Indians show that termination 
was pushed entirely too fast for their good. From the moment of the passage 
of termination acts for these two tribes, much time and effort have rightly 
gone into seeking ways of correcting the provisions of the acts and slowing 
down the termination process. Leaders in Congress now seem to see that House 
Concurrent Resolution 108—to terminate Federal responsibility in Indian af- 
fairs at the earliest possible date—was a mistake. Various actions by State 
legislators and administrators show that States are far from ready to take 
over the responsibilities involved in administration of Indian affairs. The pri- 
mary push for termination procedure now comes from the Indian Bureau. A 
new statement of policy by Congress is needed to halt the termination drive of 
the Bureau. 

A resolution introduced by Senator Murray (S. Con. Res. 3) and by Repre- 
sentative Metcalf (H. Con. Res. 155) and McGovern (H. Con. Res. 160) is such 
a constructive statement of policy in Indian affairs. 

This resolution recognizes that the responsibility of Congress “in the American 
Indian problem cannot be fulfilled by the dispersal of Indian communities, but 
by the continuous development of their human and economic potentials based 
upon the principles of consent of the governed, self-determination, and local self- 
government, and buttressed by opportunities in economy, education, and health 
equal to those of their fellow citizens” and that the function of the Indian 
Bureau shall be to assist American Indian communities to reach the level of 
well-being enjoyed by other communities in the United States. 

Such developmental programs are to be offered without exacting termina- 
tion of Federal protection of Indian property, or other Indian rights as its 
price; that Indian culture or identity shall not be harmed; that technical 
guidance and financial assistance shall be made available as decided by the In- 
dian groups for the full development of their resources and capabilities. 

The resolution declares finally that termination shall not be imposed upon 
any Indian group until such group shall have adopted “a plan for its organiza- 
titon and operation under State law, and such plan shall have been approved 
by the appropriate State and by the Secretary of the Interior prior to its 
submission to the Congress.” There is urgent need for the adoption of this 
policy resolution by the 85th Congress. 
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S. 881—To amend Public Law 280 


Public Law 280 (83d Cong.) authorizes any State to assume criminal and 
civil jurisdiction over Indians within its borders regardless of the desires of the 
Indians and without further action by the Federal Government. When Presi- 
dent Eisenhower signed this bill he urged that it be amended at the earliest 
possible date to provide for consultation with Indians and for further Federal 
approval. 

Thus far no amending legislation has been passed because of the controversy 
that developed as to whether consent of any Indian group must be expressed 
or whether only consultation with Indian groups should be required. The 
Interior Department held out for consultation only. Most Indians urged that 
consent be required and were supported by Indian welfare organizations and 
several Members of Congress both in the House and Senate. Senator Case 
and others maintained that, although action would probably be slower if con- 
sent of Indians were required, this delay would be outweighed by the educa- 
tional value derived by the Indians. 

As a measure that would provide for consent on the part of the Indians 
involved before States could assume administration of law and order on their 
Indian reservations we urge enactment of S. 331. 


Senator Cuurcn. I would like to call next Mr. Ed Snyder, who is a 
representative of the Friends Committee on National Legislation. 

Mr. Snyder, I am happy to welcome you here today. Iam sorry you 
have been so long delayed in testifying. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD F. SNYDER, LEGISLATIVE SECRETARY, 
FRIENDS COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


Mr. Snyper. I think we all appreciate your interest, and concern, 
and patience, Senator Church. I will be very brief. 
My name is Edward F. Snyder. I am legislative secretary for the 

Friends Committee on National Legislation. — . 

The Friends Committee on National Legislation is an organization 
which is widely representative of the thinking of the members of the 

Society of Friends, and tries to reflect a good many of their concerns, 
but because of the democratic organization of the Society of Friends, 
we do not act as any sort of a spokesman. 

I appear here to support the resolution, Senate Concurrent Resolu- 

tion 3, Senate bill 809, and the general intent of S. 331. 

' A little over a year ago we had a meeting here in Washington of 
about 50 Friends, and others who had spent a good bit of their life 
working on reservations, and working with the relocation program 
either in the past or at the present time. These people heard members 
of the Bureau. They heard Members of Congress on the Indian prob- 
lem. They drafted a statement of principles, which I would like to 
have inserted in the record to give the framework of our thinking on 
this subject, and show you in detail why we support these resolutions. 

Senator Cuurcu. We will be happy to have that statement of prin- 
ciples, and include it in the record at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


The basic underlying requirement in the field of Indian affairs is to provide an- 
opportunity for Indians to develop as healthy, happy, and useful members of the 
kind of society in which they choose to live. Our Government’s duty is to 
assist in every way possible to achieve this end, and we are appreciative of the 
efforts of sincere and dedicated people in the Federal Government working toward 
this goal. 
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We find ourselves in agreement with many statements of policy set forth by 
high Government officials which we have heard. The reports which we have 
received from the areas in which these policies are applicable, however, indicate 
in all too many cases that a wide discrepancy exists between the principles 
enunciated and the actual implementation in the field. It is our hope that in the 
near future there will be a closer coordination between desirable policy and 
practice. 

INDIAN HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


There is an urgent need to raise health, educational, and social standards for 
American Indians to acceptable levels so they may enjoy the same opportunities 
as other citizens. Programs to reach these goals, including expanded appro- 
priations, should receive every favorable consideration from all appropriate 
departments of the executive branch and from all Membes of.Congress. In- 
dividual. citizens should support the adoption of such programs and make their 
support known in Washington. 

While the seriousness of the situation confronting American Indians in this 
area will require, for a time, greatly increased appropriations and governmental 
assistance, constant efforts should be made to encourage Indians to develop 
individual responsibility, initiative and self-reliance. Progress in this and: 
other areas should be made by working with Indians rather than for them. 


Health 


(1) We are in sympathy with the goals of the Public Health Service regarding 
Indian health: 
(a) To elevate the level of health to acceptable standards; 
(b) To develop programs of teaching Indians principles of sanitation, to 
prevent and protect against infectious diseases ; ; 
(c) To expand hospitals to care for existing acute illnesses and surgical 
emergencies, and to care for the accumulated backlog of medical need; 
(d@) To raise the general economic level. 

(2) In implementing these goals we would urge greater use of Indian or- 
ganizations such as welfare committees of tribal councils. 

(3) We urge an employment policy of hiring staff members who are sensitive 
to the historical background of the Indian people with whom they work so that 
they will more readily develop a relationship of confidence and trust. 

(4) Since the relationships of confidence and trust grow slowly, we urge that 
staff workers be allowed to remain in locations where their work is proving 
acceptable to the Indian people. 

(5) We deplore the fact that from time to time Indians are meeting dis- 
crimination off the reservation when applying for Government and private care. 
We urge that medical agencies find ways of doing away with discrimination. 

(6) The need for adequate roads and a satisfactory water supply is pressing 
on many reservations and must be met if Indians are to have an equal oppor- 
tunity to achieve proper health standards. 

(7) We welcome the announcement that certain tribes with sufficient resources 
are taking the initiative in health matters by participating in private group 
health plans. 


Education 


(1) We appreciate the efforts made by the Bureau of Indian Affairs to provide 
education for all Navaho children. Efforts should be made to increase educa- 
tional opportunities for all Indian children. 

(2) We urge that schools be located as near the home as possible so that young 
children, especially, may live at home and family life not be disrupted. 

(3) Standards of Government schools should be equal at least to standards 
of better public schools. There should be adequate vocational and college prepa- 
ration courses, and opportunities to develop the Indians’ own cultural and 
creative abilities. The Indian Bureau may have a responsibility to make sure. 
that such opportunities are available to Indian children attending public schools. 

(4) There should be a greatly expanded adult educational program which will 
give Indian people the opportunity to prepare to assume responsibility for 
schools, health services, and other community activities, and to enable them to 
compete successfully, economically, and otherwise in a non-Indian world. A 
special staff experienced in adult education is required. 

(5) Many more opportunities should be provided for Indian young people to 
attend colleges, universities, and graduate schools. Where resources permit, 
tribes themselves should set asidé scholarship funds. The Indian Bureau should 
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seek larger appropriations for this purpose, and insure that tribes know of their 
availability. The Public Health Service should assist and encourage Indian 
youth to enter the health profession and medical care work. Private organi- 
zations, churches, civic groups, and individuals are also urged to help Indian 
youth receive higher education. 


Welfare 


(1) Welfare committees of tribal councils should be made aware of the exist- 
ing fund for general assistance in the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and welfare 
committees of tribal councils should be called upon to assist in determining 
where these funds should be used. 

(2) Welfare workers should be technically informed on and sympathetic to 
the particular group with whom they work—their culture and practices. 

(3) We are aware that one of the great problems is the care of Indian tran- 
sients, and we urge further study and assessment of possible organizaitons, public 
and private, which can help to solve the transient problem. 

(4) We approve the item in the Bureau of Indian Affairs’ budget for increased 
funds to help relocated families with emergencies that arise after relocation, 
such as seasonal unemployment or sickness. There should be full collaboration 
with the Public Health Service on the health aspects of the relocation program. 

(5) The Federal Government’s responsibility for Indians who leave the reser- 
‘vation to seek work, whether under the relocation program or otherwise, should 
extend to such time as care is adequately provided by State and local govern- 
ments. States concerned should adopt programs which give adequate aid for 
these and other residents of the State. States should also be aware of the needs 
of the more than 30,000 Indians who are not protected by any treaty obligations 
between the United States Government and individual tribes and must therefore 
depend entirely upon State and local assistance programs. 


DEVELOPING ECONOMIC SELF-SUFFICIENCY 


As friends, we believe that recognition of Indian rights and aspirations is basic 
to any question of ecouomic development. 

We believe that Indians, like all other people, should have the opportunity 
to choose their own way of. life and make their fullest contribution to the society 
in which they elect to live. 

We feel confident that with understanding, encouragement, and assistance 
Indians will manage their resources in such a way that they will benefit them- 
selves and the people as a whole; but we realize that the present reservations, 
even fully developed, cannot be expected to support the rapidly expanding 
Indian populations. 

We are led to believe that Indians can be helped toward economic self-suffi- 
ciency by: 

(1) Assistance in the development of reservation resources.—As Indians 
themselves see the need for specific developments, they should be aided through 
social and economic surveys, technical assistance and training, and adequate 
credit. Management of Indian resource development should be in Indian hands 
to the greatest possible extent. 

(2) Encouragement of self-help enterprises.—In strengthening Indian initia- 
_tive, we favor use of cooperatives, credit unions, and similar enterprises for 
resource development. We feel that self-help projects, encouraged through 
special assistance, could play a vital role in the stimulation of Indian community 
action and leadership. Federally financed construction and other projects on 
reservations should be utilized wherever possible to train Indians in new skills 
and in carrying executive responsibility. 

(3) Attraction of industry to reservation and near-reservation communities.— 
In areas where Indian tribes and groups feel resources can best be developed 
and utilized by introduced industries, efforts should be made to attract those 
which will provide the fullest possible employment of Indians at prevailing 
wage rates, including opportunities for advancement to responsible positions. 

(4) Careful resettlement in areas where job opportunities exist —Indians who 
voluntarily elect to leave their home communities should be thoroughly prepared, 
through on-reservation orientation and training programs, for the transition to 
urban living. We feel that employment opportunities should be sought first in 
cities close to reservations. 
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(5) Preventing the forced breaking up or uneconomic sale of Indian hold- 
ings.—Legislation or administrative measures which propose to divide resource 
management units should be carefully examined in the light of Indian feeling 
and good conservation practices. We urge that tribal groups and communities 
be helped to purchase lands where division would have a detrimental effect. 

(6) Involvement of local and private agencies.—The experience of all con- 
cerned with Indian affairs on national and local levels should be brought to 
bear in a coordinated effort to help Indians meet their needs. 


TERMINATION OF FEDERAL CONTROL 


It is our belief that ultimately the independent management by Indians of 
their own affairs is desirable. We view with grave concern, however, the hasty 
and premature efforts which have recently been made to terminate Federal 
supervision. Termination of Federal superyision in Indian affairs should: follow 
the attainment by Indians of acceptable health and educational standards and 
the development of economic resources and experience in business management. 
It should not be merely an abandonment of protection of Indian property and of 
’ responsibility for services to Indians. 


Consent clause in termination legislation 


We strongly urge that any termination bill contain a requirement that the 
bona fide members of each tribe affected give their consent according to the 
usual tribal voting procedure on similar questions. The reasons for advocating 
such consent provisions are many, but those of greatest importance are here 
outlined : 

(1) In many treaties with Indian tribes then operating as small, conquered 
nations, the United States made certain promises with respect to tribal lands, 
tribal land-tax exemption, tribal self-government rights, and certain services 
that would be rendered to the members of those tribes. 

(2) In the Indian Reorganization Act (1934) and in subsequent Government 
approved tribal constitutions and business charters adopted under IRA authority 
by tribal majority vote, tribes taking such action were given many assurances, 
primary ainong them being a pledge that henceforth none of their lands or other 
assets might be sold without their consent, that they might maintain on their 
reservations certain forms of local government similar to those maintained by 
counties and incorporated towns, and that they might have a controlling hand 
in management of tribal business within certain limits. 

(3) Such promises are binding upon the legislative and executive branches of 
the United States Government, and national honor is inextricably involved in this 
question. Such promises cannot, in all honor, be broken. They can be revoked, 
ethically, only when the tribes to whom they were made express a willingness to 
release the Government from its pledge, or to substitute some other agreement 
acceptable to both parties to the original promise. ” 

(4) Consent procedures for tribes seem wholly in line with certain initiative 
and referendum provisions made by several States and apparently consonant 
with principles laid,down in the United States Constitution. They seem par- 
ticularly applicable in this instance. 

(5) Congress itself set an apt precedent when it included in the reorganiza- 
tion act a clause which provided that the principal terms of that act would apply 
only: to tribes that signified, by a majority vote of the adult members, tribal 
consent to its application. . 


Indian consultation 


We urgently request that Indians chosen by their fellow tribesmen through 
established tribal procedure be consulted when any legislation or any administra- 
tive action that affects the well-being of their people is under consideration, and 
that Indian opinion and Indian wishes be given serious consideration and be 
respected. Indians, down to the present day, have sound grounds for mistrusting 
“consultation.” Too often it has been characterized by inattention on the part 
of Government consultants, followed by arbitrary action totally at odds with 
Indian opinion. 

We believe serious efforts should be made by the Indian Bureau and the Pub- 
lic Health Service to develop and refine methods of carrying on consultation with 
. tribal representatives so that Indian opinion can be adequately determined. 
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Termination and natural resources 


We believe that any successful plan of termination must include sound policies 
with regard to such major natural resources as forests, mineral deposits, dam 
sites, farming and grazing areas, fishing grounds and irrigation systems in a 
manner which will protect the best interests of the people of the entire region— 
Indian and non-Indian. 

Emphasis should be on developing Indian initiative and self-reliance rather than 
on termination 


We agree with Commissioner Glenn L. Hmmons when he says: 

“The major forces now holding many of the Indian people back are these three 
problems—ill health, lack of full educational opportunities, and widespread 
poverty. By attacking these problems at the root we can greatly hasten the day 
when the Indian people will no longer need the protection of special relationships 
with the Federal Government and when they can take. their proper place in 
our local communities on an equal footing with their non-Indian neighbors. 
As: these are achieved, the need for Federal protection and supervision will 
disappear.” 

Mr. Snyper. We view Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 as a very 
important statement setting forth a new direction in the area of In- 
dian affairs. True, it is only a policy, but S. 809 could be the kind 
‘of legislation which would make this policy specific, and bills such 
as S. 331 are another specific example which could carry this out. 

Another bill that is not before this committee today, but works in 
this direction, is a bill by Senator Chavez, S. 1498, which would im- 
prove sanitary facilities on Indian reservations, and these are all part 
of a policy which badly needs to be developed. We encourage your 
subcommittee to do it. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you very much, Mr. Snyder. We cer- 
tainly do appreciate-your coming. 

May I say you represent an organization that has done great work 
in the cause of humanity all over the world. 

I would like to call Mr. Eagle Selatsee and Mr. Watson Totus. 

You gentlemen are from my neighboring State of Washington, from 
the Yakima Tribe; is that. correct ? 

Mr. Sevatsee. That is right. 


STATEMENTS OF EAGLE SELATSEE AND WATSON TOTUS, 
REPRESENTING THE YAKIMA INDIAN TRIBE 


Mr. Sexatser. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this 
is the first time I have observed a hearing. They asked me, “Why do 
you go to a hearing in Washington, D. C., before the Senate com- 
mittee ?” 

I observed today this meeting and the hearing. I wish you 
could observe our meetings at home when we gather with over 400 or 
500 people who are interested in any big problem that we have, so it 

makes me feel rather lost when I come here and there are just a very 
few, with just one chairman sitting up here to conduct the meeting. 

I will go on with what I intended to say. 

It took the Government a hundred years in trying to develop the 
minds of our Indian people on our reservation, which has not been 
developed at the present time. Now it has come to a point where the 
Government baa heme telling us all these years what to do and how to 
do it, and we never had achance at any time. However, we went ahead 
on our own initiative to try to accomplish what we thought was right 
in our own belief. : 
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_They told us at the treaty times—I am a treaty Indian—“You In- 
dians will be educated to protect your people,” which I am proud of. 
I have never been adansted, much, but at the same time I take great in- 
terest in my people. It took a hundred years, and a lot of our people 
are still illiterate Indians. I presume it will take another hundred 
years before they can come to such a point where they can be pro- 
gressive people. 

_Therefore, I say this: The Yakimas have been giving, giving, and 
giving. They have not received anything to benefit the tribe and to 
put them up to standards equal with the white man. The education 
that we get is one stumbling block. In our home State and our com- 
munities the atmosphere is not so good. We have discrimination in 
certain localities. 

That is one reason why our people have not progressed to where 
they should be. That is what we are trying to overcome, and I hope 
we will overcome it if it takes another hundred years to do it. 

I think at the present time the Yakima Tribe is in favor of these 
bills that have been discussed here today—No. 1, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 3, defining a policy of Congress relating to Indians; No. 2, 
S. 331, requiring consent of Indian tribes before State laws are ex- 
tended over Indian reservations; and No. 3, S. 809, to assist in the 
development of Indian reservations and the surrounding areas. 

Those are the bills that have been in discussion today. I believe the 
Yakima Tribe is willing to support the actions. Ithank you. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Sexatsre. At this time I will submit a written statement. 

Senator Cuurcu. The statement will be accepted and included in 
the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE DELEGATES OF THE YAKIMA TRIBE OF THE STATE OF 
WASHINGTON 


The Yakima Tribe of the State of Washington is in favor of Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 3, 85th Congress, because it provides a humane policy under 
which Congress may better ussist the Indian tribes themselves in developing 
their health, educational, social, and economic conditions to a point comparable 
with thte American standards established by their white brethren, without de- 
stroying their Indian tribal status, or their time-honored traditions as American 
Indians. 

The development of the status of the Indian tribes under this resolution would 
be with their consent and cooperation, aud with due consideration for their way 
of life.’ 

Experience has taught us that. Congress cannot force a change in any people 
simply by enacting legislation not in accord with the will of a people ; and this is 
equally true with respect to the Indian tribes. 

The Yakima Tribe also favors the enactment of S. 331 which provides an 
amendment to the act of August 15, 1953 (67 Stat. 588), requiring the consent of 
an Indian tribe before the civil and criminal laws of a State are extended over 
the Indian reservations. . 

The Yakima Tribe further favors the enactment of S. 809, 85th Congress, 1st 
session, providing the necessary financial assistance to assist the Indian tribes 
in developing the means for improving economic conditions upon and around the 
Indian reservations, so as to provide employment for the Indian people who 
reside upon the reservations. Without this help from Congress such economic 
dévelopment cannot be accomplished. 


Senator Cuurcu. Mr. Totus, have you anything to add? 


Mr. Torus. I am a member of the Yakima Tribe, and Council, and 
am official delegate from the Yakima Nation, representing a little over 
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4,600 Indians, and in the statement that was presented here we en- 
dorse the three bills. We are in favor of all of those bills. 

I could say a little more, but I know we have some other delegates 
here. If we miss something I know we have until the last part of 
this month to submit any other statement. 

Senator Cuurcu. Anything else you wish to submit that you think 
ought to be a part of the record, we will be happy to receive 

Mr. Torus. I think that is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you very much, and I appreciate your 
patience in waiting all this time to testify. 

(The following communication was saibeniitted by the Yakima In- 
dian Association :) 


YAKIMA INDIAN ASSOCIATION OF WASHINGTON STATE, 
Tacoma, Wash., May 28, 1957. 
Hon. JAMES BE. MurRAy, 
Senator, United States Senate, 
Interior and Insular Affairs, W ashington, D.C. 


Hon. CHAIRMAN JAMES E. MurRkAy: A very important question has just come 
to our association’s attention. It is a very important question to every living 
man, woman, and child on the reservation. 

It concerns two members of the Yakima tribal councilmen, Mr. Eagle Selatsee 
and Mr. Watson Totus. 

Mr. Watson Totus stated to your committee that he was an official delegate 
to Washington, D. C., from the Yakima Tribe and that he represented 4,600 
members. 

Mr. Eagle Selatsee and Mr. Watson Totus never were approved at any general 
council meeting to go to Washington, D. C., to present bills for the tribe. The 
three bills, Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, S. 331, and S. 809 have never been 
brought upon the floor of the general council to be voted on, and we the people 
know nothing of what they concern, or cover 

We of the Yakima Indian Association of Washington State, don’t believe these 
two councilmen even have sufficient discernment to know what effect it will have 
on the tribe as a whole. ; 

Before you honorable gentlemen ever vote on the said bills, we of the Indians 
of the Yakima Tribe wish and pray that you give us the right to vote on the 
issue. Every:American has the honored pleasure of voting on every issue, you 
the Congress has the power to give us that right to vote, as a free American. 


MINUTES OF JULY 24, 1956 
(By E. J. Wilton) 


“General council called for a meeting at the White Swan Memorial Hall, White 
Swan, Wash. 

“Meeting called 2 p. m. Meeting came to order 2:45 p. m., 440 attendance. 
Debated on the question of payment of the Dalles Dam money, to be made a per 
capita payment. Vote as follows: 484 for: 55 against. 

“July 25, 1956, meeting called for 1p.m. No quorum until 2 p. m.; attendance 
273. Motion came on the floor 3 times for another new building to cost $125,000. 
Votes cast: 222 against and 22 for. 

“Next motion made for the Yakima Tribe to join the Congress of American 
Indian at $5 per head of all Yakimas. Motion came up to table it, 111 voted 
to table but the council would not recognize that vote, so they brought up another 
or second motion, the motion finally came up for a vote. We carried 149 against, 
and 33 votes to join.’ 

There, my dear Senators, is the full story of how the people vote in our meet- 
ings, the people all have a great fear of voting for fear of retaliation from the 
Indian agent and the tribal councilmen. 
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You can understand, when I say Watson Totus, and Eagle Selatsee does not 
represent 4,600 Indians. Approximately half live off the reservation trying to 
make their own living, like any American should. 

Instead of you honorable Senators passing these bills, why don’t you give us 
Indians “free voting” like all Americans, instead of giving more power to these 
Indian dictatorship. I thank you Senators. 

Sincerely yours, 


E. J. Witton, Chairman. 


Senator Cuurcu. We will riext hear from Mr. Patrick Gourneau, 
of the Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewa Indians of North Dakota. 


STATEMENT OF PATRICK GOURNEAU, CHAIRMAN, TURTLE MOUN- 
TAIN ADVISORY COMMITTEE, TURTLE MOUNTAIN BAND OF 
CHIPPEWA INDIANS 


Mr. Gourneav. Mr. Chairman, my name is Patrick Gourneau, 
chairman of the Turtle Mountain Advisory Committee of the Turtle 
Mountain Band of Chippewa Indians of North Dakota. 

Mr. Chairman, perhaps this will be the shortest piece of testimony 
you will hear today on Senate bill 331. 

I wish to impress upon you the fact that I am not sacrificing the 
views of the tribe for the sake of brevity. All we wanted to suggest 
is a change in the language of section 8, so that acceptance of jur isdic- 
tion would be subject | to the consent not only of the Indians, but to the 
States as well. 

We would further suggest a change in the language of section 8, by 
striking the last w ord “of” in the last sentence, ‘and inserting in liew 
thereof, the word “upon.’ 

This concludes my testimony on S. 331 and, with your permission, I 
would like to continue to present testimony supporting Senate 809. 

Senator Cuurcu. Very well, Mr. Gourneau. 

Mr. Gourneav. This statement of mine is sort of lengthy. 

Senator Cuurcu. I wonder if you would like to submit that, so that 
it can appear in written form in the record without reading it, in view 
of the lateness of the hour / 

Mr. Gourneav. Yes. : 

I would like to say, however, that I am sorry that Senator Neu- 
berger is no longer with us, but I do want him to know that I appreci- 
ate his views on locating industries on or near reservations. 

I happen to come from a reservation where an industry has been 
established. It is the Turtle Mountain ordnance plant, the place 
where they make jewel bearings. 

Senator Cuurcn. Yes; I am familiar with that. 

Mr. GourneEav. I am also an employee there. 

Senator Cuurcu. We had occasion to take up that matter earlier in 
the session, and to intervene in an effort to keep the plant going. 

Mr. Govurneav. Instead of reading all this, I believe I would just 
like to present it for the record. 

Senator Cuurcn. Very well. We will accept it, and we appreciate 
your assistance in helping the committee to conclude the hearing today. 

Mr. Gourneav. Also, I would like to have included in the record an 
editorial entitled “Industry for Indians” from the Devils Lake 
Journal, dated May 8, 1957. 
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Senator Cuurcu. The editorial will also be included in the record 
following your statement. 

Thank you very much. 

(The statement and editorial referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF PATRICK GOURNEAU, CHAIRMAN, TURTLE MOUNTAIN ADVISORY 
CoMMITTEE, TURTLE MOUNTAIN BAND OF CHIPPEWA INDIANS 


The intent of Senate bill 809 is commendable and encouraging to Indian 
tribes because it is another step in the ever-increasing endeavors on the part 
of the Federal Government to assist its Indian citizens to gain equal footing 
with all of its other citizens through the medium of industries on or near reser- 
vations and other endeavors. The feasibility of the idea is unquestionable. 
It has been proven on our reservation that industry and its ensuing benefits 
through earning power is the needle in the haystack we had. long been search- 
ing for. The industry in this case is the Turtle Mountain ordnance plant, the 
place where various types of jewel bearings are manufactured. Being em- 
ployed as a guard there and also being the tribal chairman has afforded me a 
made-to-order opportunity to make on-the-scene observations. I am going to 
use the Turtle Mountain Reservation as an example to illustrate my statement. 

It can be safely said that apart from the lush war years and the many jobs 
made available due to the manpower shortage, the greater majority of the 
reservation people were always face to face with unemployment for the greater 
part of each year and, consequently, dependent on welfare assistance during 
the periods of unemployment. The problem then was to find a source of steady 
earnings. The first “constructive” step taken in this direction was the creation 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs’ relocation and placement program. Its ob- 
jective is to offer financial assistance and limited social services to those who 
wished to be placed on year-round employment, usually in industrial centers 
far removéd from the reservation. - It became a controversial subject from its 
inception, and although the name has been changed to the voluntary relocation 
program, it still remains controversial because of much unfavorable, and some 
favorable, coverage received in leading periodicals. Depending on the thinking 
of the author, one must draw the conclusion that it is anything from an angel 
down to the creature with horns and tail. It cannot be accepted as voluntary 
relocation in the full sense of the word because if given the choice, most of the 
people leaving for permanent employment would, prefer to make their living 
right at home if the same opportunity was available. Viewed in that light, 
voluntary relocation in the majority of cases is voluntary only because of 
necessity. 

In seeking a plausible answer to the challenge of providing local sources of 
steady earning power for reservation people, the finger had to be pointed at 
industry. Once the finger was pointed and backed by the diligent efforts of 
civic-minded local people, it was just a matter of time before the plausible be- 
came evident in the form of the Turtle Mountain ordnance plant, an industry 
which could, and is using the inherent skills and dexterity of Indians in the 
manufacture of jewel bearings. The Bureau of Indian Affairs was slow in 
seeing the far-reaching possibilities of this first venture, but once it did, plans 
were drawn for an intensified program which is now in operation to induce 
other industries to locate near reservations. The job the Bureau has under- 
taken is a tough one and any degree of success it attains will be earned the 
hard way. The average Indian loves his reservation, poor as it may be, and 
the tendency to return to it is ever present. The wisdom of finding employment 
through industry for its charges on home territory and loved ones instead of 
sending them to distant strange points is unmistakable. For that reason, there 
are strong indications that the Indian Bureau will not relax its efforts for some 
time to come in wooing industries to locate within the scope of its program. 
Taking an optimistic view, and presuming it was successful in coaxing another 
industry comparable to the ordnance plant in job giving power to locate in the 
Turtle Mountain area, there would still be a large surplus of unemployables, 
and we will still need’ relocation services for those w ho wish to pick up their 
roots and plant them elsewhere. 

It is not difficult to point out the benefits the jewel-bearing plant has pro- 
vided for the Indians of the Turtle Mountain Reservation. Just visualize an 
area where unemployment hangs like a cloud for 6 or 7 months of each year 
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and an opening in that cloud points the way to jobs for an appreciable number 
of its people. It is not a cure-all, but the sunshine which the jobs let through 
is beneficial right from the beginning. It’s the difference between earning some- 
thing and earning nothing; the difference between letting latent skills remain 
undeveloped, and meeting the challenge to put them to productive use. Above 
all this, it is the difference between ‘the indignity of being forced to depend on 
welfare, and the dignity of being self-supporting. - It isn’t a question of the 
Turtle Mountain people ever lacking in dignity and the ambition to seek a 
better economic level. Dignity and ambition was always a part of them. 
Rather, the question has been to find an outlet for that dignity and ambition. 

The ordnance plant has provided such an outlet in a limited way. With earn- 
ings comes spending, and the right kind of spending is always followed by an 
improved economy. It is apparent in health through better living. It is also 
apparent in better transportation, home improvements through home furnishings, 
and installations of more modern appliances. In sticking close to facts it must 
be pointed out that in cases where the greatest improvement in the overall 
economy of the worker is evident, usually both man and wife are employed, or 
the husband is engaged in agriculture. Necessarily, the income of the average 
plant production worker has to be supplemented by income from another source 
in order to invest in gradual benefits. 

Our tribe endorses and strongly recommends the enactment of this legis- 
lation but in doing so, it recommends the injection of an ounce or two of caution 
in its manner of implementation. In making this recommendation we are fully 
aware of the Government sincere intentions of assisting its Indian people to 
greater opportunities. All we ask is that the proper or best qualified branch 
of the Government be placed in charge of carrying out the objective of the 
bill, that branch of the Government which possesses the greatest technical 
know-how in the industrial field so that Indian tribes will not be left holding 
the bag because of bad business ventures. Our tribe had its share of bad 
business ventures, because of following advice which was not of the caliber to 
insure success. As a result we have not only lost our credit, but all of our 
income is now tied up, and will be tied up until we have paid our debts to the 
Government in full. The end is now in sight, and it will be a matter of only a 
short while before we can once more step from the red onto the black. We 
just don’t want history to repeat itself. With our feet planted on solid ground 
again, we want to keep them there. This concludes my testimony on S. 809, 
and as a parting shot I would like to say that our tribe would like to go-on 
record as favoring Senate Concurrent Resolution 3. 


[Devils Lake (N. Dak.) Journal, May 8, 1957] 
INDUSTRY FOR INDIANS 


Appropriations for operation of the Bureau of Indian Affairs are now being 
considered in Congress. 

’ Inasmuch as the sums set aside have a vital bearing on communities near 
Indian reservations, local civic leaders might well investigate the purpose for 
which the money will be spent for the next fiscal year. 

For instance, it can be expected that a considerable sum of money will be: 
allocated for the relocation of Indians to other parts of the country for employ- 
ment. 

An active program is being carried out both at Fort Totten and Belcourt for 
the relocation of Indians for work in industrial areas. Fort Totten reports that 
since July 1, 60 Indians have left that reservation under the program, and only 
1 has returned. . 

While the program has a worthwhile aim, that of obtaining work for un- 
employed Indians, it would also seem logical that the Bureau should help find 
work for them on or near reservations. 

One way to do that would be for plants to locate in the area. They would 
employ Indian labor, such as is being done at Rolla in the jewel-bearing plant. 

If the Bureau would allocate at least as much money for a program of in- 
dustrial development nedr reservations as it does for relocation, an attack could 
be made on the problem from two directions. E 

Locating plants in or near Devils Lake for the employment of Fort Totten 
Indians would mean a shot in the arm for local payrolls. Money earned by 
those workers would be spent largely in the Devils Lake area. 
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Their income would add to the prosperity of the local trading area. More 
jobs would mean more income for those people with businesses in Devils Lake. 

Most everyone will laud efforts of the Bureau to find work for unemployed 
Indians, regardless of the location, but when they leave the reservation their 
skills and their incomes are lost to the lake region economy. 

For Devils Lake, it would be better for the chamber of commerce or some 
other civic organization to push efforts to have the Bureau appropriate funds 
for setting up plants near reservations. 

Not only would the Indians have less of an adjustment to make as they go to 
work, but their wages would stimulate local spending. 

Attacking the problem from both the angle of relocation and of local industrial 
development would be better than just confining it to one or the other. It would 
also be of more value to Devils Lake. 

Such an appropriation would be used for setting up plants. The Bureau al- 
ready has a man working with companies in an- effort to encourage them to 
locate on or near reservations. 


Senator Cuurcu. Is Mr. Nelson Jose, of the Pima Maricopa Tribe 
of Arizona here? 


Would you come forward and take the chair and present your testi- 
mony, please? 


STATEMENTS OF NELSON JOSE AND JAY R. MORAGO, PIMA 
MARICOPA TRIBE, ARIZONA 


Mr. Josr. I would like to have Mr. Jay Morago, governor of the 
Pima Tribe, come with me. , 

Senator Cuurcu. Very well. We will be happy to have him come 
with you. . 

Mr. Josr. I would like to have the governor of the tribe, whom I 


have already named, to testify first. 

Senator Cuurcu. Very well. 

Governor, we will be happy to receive your testimony at this point. 

Mr. Moraco. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I am 
Jay R. Morago, governor of the Pima Maricopa Indian community. 
[ have no written statement to submit at this time, but briefly the back- 
ground of the material that we wish to submit at a later date would 
involve particularly development of industry on the reservation, de- 
velopment of our agricultural resources, development of our mineral 

_resources, and, above all, the development of our human resources. 

We do have industry adjacent to the reservation, which has been 
very recent. 

Casa Grande, Ariz., about 14 miles from the reservation, established 
a clothing mill. Through the efforts of the tribal council, representa- 
tives and tribal leaders of the Pima Maricopa Tribe, through the State 
of Arizona employment service, and through the chamber of com- 
merce at Casa Guinite, we were able to have interviews of applicants 
off of the reservation, women to work in this factory. 

There were approximately 87 applicants reviewed, and presently 
there are 11 women working in that factory. It is fortunate that we 
are 14 miles from Casa Grande. Those women that are now fortinate 
enough to be employed in this mill can now see the opportunity of 
money in their pockets, in the family, based on the economy of that 
particular family. 

Industry on the reservation bears great potential. We have had in- 
quiry from General Tires, for a proving ground. There was inquiry 
by the Navy Department for testing grounds of guided missiles. 
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It happens that our reservation in ce. tain big areas is very remote. 
I do say “potential,” because of the nacuial desert-like area on our 
reservation. 

It so happens through these areas there are gaslines run by the El 
Paso Natural Gas Co., powerlines run by the Bureau of Reclamation, 
and also Arizona Public Service. ; 

There is the potential of water which could be drilled through for 
any industry that would come into the reservation. 

Our agricultural setup is on 10-acre allotments. 

The tribal council is supporting Resolution 3, with the hope of 
ironing out our heirship status on our 10-acre allotments. It has been 
stated that probably the solution would be for moneys appropriated 
to buy up this heirship status land. That may be the answer to the 
question. It may not. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs likes to use the story of a ranking 
employee of the Bureau of Indian Affairs coming out to the reserva- 
tion to pay a visit. This employee makes it prominent. At that par- 
ticular time he ran across an elderly Pima Indian riding along the 
wagon trail in his wagon and a team of horses. ; 

Not knowing whether he could talk English or not, he stopped this 
gentleman, and he said, “Where are you going ?” 

He said, “I am going after the water for my family.” 

“How far do you have to travel for your water?” 

He said, “Approximately 11 miles.” 

“How long does it take you to get to the water for your family ?” 

He said, “I believe I may get to the water spot early enough. I 
may be back with my family somewhere around 3 or 4 o’clock this 
afternoon.” 

That was sometime in the morning. 

He then asked this particular gentleman, “How much land do you 
own?” 

He said, “I have 10 acres.” 

“Do you farm it?” 

“JT farm it with my only team which I have here, and it is a poor way 
of trying to eke out a living on a 10-acre allotment.” 

“How many heirs do you figure are on this 10-acre plot of yours, 
and any other part of the land that you own through heirship ?” 

The Indian did not specifically answer, but this employee of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs asked him, “Now, supposing someone could . 
buy up that heirship plot of yours?” 

The Indian stomped his foot and said, “Nothing doing, That is my 
land.” 

The Indian Bureau uses that as a sideline story, but what I wanted 
to bring out is the fact that when an Indian is put on the reservation, 
and he is entitled to land, regardless of how smail it is, that is his 
land. It is his possession. 

I would not say that that would be the answer to the problem, to 
buy up the heirship lands. There is a possibility. : 

The attitude of this particular Indian was born in him: “What is 
mine is mine, regardless of how small it is.” 

Of the past generation, I might say, with the opportunities through 
education, the thinking is beginning to turn. It will be a long drawn- 
out problem, we concede, but if that is the solution, I am quite sure 
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that my people seeing the opportunity, that may be the answer to 
that problem, buying up of heirship. 

In relation to agriculture, we have the greatest potential in the 
Southwest there. In fact, we have the biggest irrigated farm in the 
State of Arizona, run by the Gila River Pima Maricopa Community 
Council, who employ a fullblooded Pima Indian to work this enter- 
prise. It comprises 11,000 acres, under the San Carlos Indian irriga- 
tion at xn The San Carlos project, though first the Coolidge Dam 

was built specifically for the Pima Indians. We like to relate to it. 
If it wasn’t for the Pima Indians, there would not have been the 
Coolidge Dam. 

Then came the San Carlos project. The dam was built to give water 
to 100,000 acres, 50,000 acres to the white man and 50,000 acres to the 
Pima Maricopa Indians. It so turned out when the waters were to 
be distributed by decree, by a court, the Pima Indians did not have 
a representative or were not permitted to be represented in court to 
settle the water by decree. This 11,000 acres to date has water enough 
to only cultivate 4,000 to 5,000 acres. We have enjoyed at least that 
part up until this last year. 

As a brief background and history of the Pima community farm 
that tribal land was operated and administered by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs up to 1951. In 1951 the tribal council was given the 
opportunity to take over its tribal land and operate it as an enterprise. 

We have enjoyed since 1951, because of an element of nature, a little 
water behind the Coolidge Dam. This year because of the drought 
which has actually set in now over a period of two agricultural sea- 
sons, we are now down to our portion of a half an acre-foot. 

We have built a history of cotton allotment to support the gov- 
ernmental body of the Pima Maricopa Tribe. We are entangled 
in the payment of our own operation and maintenance of our irri- 
gation system. That is mandatory, and as of 1951 we have not 
defaulted. The rest of the profit from the Pima community farm 
goes to maintaining the governmental affairs of the Pima Maricopa 
Tribe. 

We are confronted today with the underground water-code situa- 
tion with the State of Arizona. We have had opinions handed down 
to us that the States have no jurisdiction on Federal lands, and that 
has been interpreted as Indian reservations. I am at a point where 
I cannot understand how those opinions have been rendered, and as 
we are still considered wards of the Government, why the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs cannot intervene into a question that involves the 
Pima Maricopa Indians at present. 

It is a “pass the buck” situation as it is. 

It is interpreted that you do not need a permit to drill your wells 
on Indian lands. The Bureau of Indian Affairs fully knows that the 
Pima Maricopa Tribes do not have the capital to undertake a project 
that we would like to have run for the benefit of the two tribes on my 
reservation. 

That, Mr. Chairman, is some of the background that I would like to 
make a matter of record, and there will be written statement later. 

Senator Cuurcn. Thank you. Your statement will be included in 
the record. 

(The witness had not furnished a written statement as of August 
10. ) 
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Senator Cuurcu. Mr. Jose, do you have anything further to add 
to the Governor’s statement in connection with the three bills that 
are now before the committee? 

Mr. Josr. Last Friday we had our special meeting just before this’ 
meeting here, and the Governor and myself were delegated. He had 
an important meeting on Saturday. He told me to come ahead, so I 
left Phoenix Saturday morning, and I came here to Washington, D.C., 
by midnight. Bad weather held up our plane in several places, and 
he was to come yesterday, but he arrived just about an hour and a 
half ago. 

I only want to say this: That the tribal council voted in favor by 
their expression, and thought and words, according to their minutes, 
of the resolution S. 3; and the other 2 resolutions we did not have 
time to discuss, but I know that we would endorse those 2 also. 

I would like to add as my last statement, that several of the speakers 
at the council table last Friday said, “We are in favor of these bills, 
as long as we handle it ourselves. We do not want the Bureau of 
. Indian Affairs to tell us what to do, and how.to do it.” 

We have enough capable men from our tribe to handle the situation 
if and when the time comes for these bills to be presented, and then 
the final setup can be made and let the setup be made on the reserva- 
tion level. We can get technical help from the University of Arizona, 
from Arizona State College at Tempe, or we could get help from 
Berkeley, Calif. I am speaking of technical advice. - 

Then we will go from there. We have had several years’ experience 
now in handling our own money. 

The Government has nothing to do with our tribal money. We 
have a treasurer who handles all of our financial affairs. He is bonded 
under a $20,000 bond. He is capable of handling any money that will 
be given out for any kind of development on our reservation. 

- I thank you. 
' Senator Cuurcu. Thank you very much, and thank you both for 
coming and testifying. 

We next have Mrs. Vestana Cadue, and Mrs. Minerva Spoone, from 
the Kickapoo Indian Tribe of Kansas. - 

Will you ladies come forward, please ? 

It is nearly 5:30 in the afternoon. We had optimistically scheduled 
these hearings for this morning, in the belief that perhaps they could 
have been concluded at the morning session, and we have gone all 
through the day; so we would appreciate it if you have any written 
statement to submit it in writing, and just summarize your position 
in your own words. It would be very helpful to the committee. 


STATEMENTS OF MRS. VESTANA CADUE, CHAIRMAN, AND MRS. 
MINERVA SPOONE, SECRETARY, KICKAPOO TRIBE, HORTON, 
KANS. 


Mrs. Spoons. My name is Minerva Spoone, and I am the secretary 
of the Kickapoo Tribe, of Kansas. The Kickapoo Tribe strongly 
— passage of Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 and Senate bill 809. 

enator Cuurcu. If your written statement contains the reasons, 
we can just include it in the record at this point. We want to hear 
your testimony, but if you would accommodate us in that way I would 
appreciate it, and then if you have anything you would like to add 
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on your own to your written statement we would be happy to hear it. 

Mrs. Spooner. My people are strictly opposed to termination. Our 
old people especially are pitiful, because they are so afraid ‘of 
termination. 

We ask this Congress and all of the citizens in this country to sup- 
port and help us with the passage of Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 
and 8. 809. 

We a'so urge this veliniion: to look into the matter of the delays 
in the full and final settlement of Indian claims. We believe the 
Department of Justice to report to Congress as to why these claims 
are being delayed, and why it will take many, many years at present 
progress before all claims are finally settled. 

No program in Indian affairs can proceed with any hope of benefit 
without taking into account the final settlement of these longstanding 
claims. 

We believe that our remaining lands and resources should be devel- 
oped for the good of this country, and for our people who are the first 
Americans, and our future generation. 

Senator Cuurcu. That is fine. I appreciate that very much, and 
if you will give me your written statement we will see that it is 
included in the record in full at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. VESTANA CADUE, CHAIRMAN, AND Mrs. MINERVA SPOONER, 
SECRETARY, Kickapoo TRIBE, Horton, KANsS. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Minerva Spoone 
and I am the secretary of the Kickapoo Tribe, of Kansas. With me is our 
chairman, Mrs. Vestana Cadue. 

The Kickapoo Tribe strongly urges passage of Senate Concurrent Resolution 
3 and §S. 809. 

My people are strictly opposed to termination. Our old people especially 
are pitiful because they are so afraid of termination. 

Our conditions and potential are still the same as when we appeared before 
this committee in 1954. We need technical and financial assistance to develop 
and use our farmlands; we need assistance and training and a reasonable loan 
program to enable us to carry out development of our resources. We need pro- 
fessional help to survey the possibilities of.creating small businesses which 
would benefit tribal members, our non-Indian neighbors, and the State of Kansas. 
We need to broaden our education programs to include adults. We need assist- 
ance on housing improvement and home repairs. We need employment for our . 
Indian people. We need a hospital and more medical aid : 

In other words, we have the same needs as people in underdeveloped countries 
overseas. We need technical assistance and professional people with under- 
standing. We do not need confusion and frustration with which we have been 
faced since House Concurrent Resolution 108 was passed in 1953. 

We need law enforcement on our reservation and wish to repeal Public Law 280. 

We also urge this committee to look into the matter of the delays in the 
full and final settlement of Indian claims. We believe the Department of Jus- 
tice should report to Congress as to why these claims are being delayed; why it 
will take many, many years at present progress before all claims are finally 
settled. No program in Indian affairs can proceed. with any hope of benefit 
without taking into account the final settlement of these longstanding claims. 

We ask this Congress and all citizens in this country to support and help us 
with the passage of Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 and S. 809. We have read 
that it would cost amout one-half of 1 percent of what this Nation spends on 
foreign aid to help Indian tribes develop their human and natural resources. 
We believe that our remaining lands and resources should be developed for the 
good of this country and for our people who are the first Americans, and our 
future generation. 
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Senstor Cuourcu. Is there anything you would like to add at this 
point ? 

Mrs. Capuz. No, I guess not. 

I want to thank you. We thought the statement was so short that 
it would not have taken us long to read it. This is all we want to say. 
We are all for this bill. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you. Thank you for coming. 

Mrs. Spoons. Thank you very much. 

Senator Cuurcu. The next witness is Betsy Ann Frick from the 
-Chinooks. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. BETSY ANN FRICK, CHINOOK INDIAN TRIBE 


Mrs. Frick. My name is Betsy Ann Frick. I am secretary- 
treasurer of the Chinook Tribal Council. I will submit a written 
statement by May 30. 

I would like to say this: that those people who signed the treaties 
with the Indians, I would like to know if they have retained their 
bloodlines since the signing of the treaties, and should we really re- 
. linquish our rights just because the Nation has been dilatory in their 
trusteeship ? 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you, Mrs. Frick. We will receive your 
statement which you say you will submit, before the end of the 
month. Is that correct? 

Mrs. Frick. That is right. 

(The witness had not submitted a written statement as of August 
10. 

enator Cuurcu. We next have Mr. C. C. Victory, representing 
the Five Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma. 


STATEMENT OF C. C. VICTORY, CHAIRMAN, EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE CHEROKEE INDIAN TRIBE 


Mr. Victory. My name is C. ©. Victory. I am vice chief of the 
tribe, and chairman of the executive committee of the Cherokee 
Tribe, and also a member of the Intertribunal Council of the Five 
Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma. 

I want to say that we approve Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 3, 
and also Senate 809. 

We also request the privilege of filing a statement later. 

Senator Cuurcn. Thank you very much, Mr. Victory. You cer- 
tainly will have that privilege, and the record will remain open until 
the 31st of May. 

(The witness had not submitted a written statement as of August 
10.) ; 

Mr. Gamez. Mr. Chairman, we have three gentlemen from the 
Crow Reservation in Montana, who would like to say just a word. 

Mr. Edward Posey Whiteman, who is chairman of the tribal coun- 
cil, I believe, will start off. . 

Senator Cuurcu. Very well, Mr: Whiteman. 
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STATEMENT OF EDWARD POSEY WHITEMAN, CHAIRMAN; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY PHILIP BEAUMONT, VICE SECRETARY; JOHN L. 
GLENN, OFFICIAL DELEGATE; AND JOHN B. CUMMINS, OFFICIAL 
DELEGATE, CROW TRIBAL COUNCIL 


Mr. Wuireman. Mr. Chairman, there are four in the delegation 
that I would like to have appear here so that we can show in the 
record that they appeared. 


Senator Cuurcu. Yes. I wonder if you would be good enough to 


call them off, and introduce them so that their names can appear in 
the record ? 


Mr. Wurreman. This is Philip Beaumont, vice secretary of the 


tribal council; Mr. John B. Cummins, official delegate, and John L. 
Glenn, an official delegate. ° 

In view of the fact that there has been considerable time in taking 
the testimony with respect to the bills that have been discussed this 
afternoon, I would like to file for the record at this time the com- 
ments of the Crow tribal delegation, and I would also like to state, 
Mr. Chairman, that during the 83d session of Congress, the attorney 


general for the State of Montana then was a gentleman by the name 
of Arnold E. Olson. 

If I may be allowed to do this, I would like to submit a statement 
containing his views with respect to Public Law 280. 

Seantor Cuurcu. Very well; we will receive his statement and the 
statement of the position of the Crow Tribe with respect to the legis- 
lative proposals here under consideration, and include them all in the 
record at this point. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF Crow TRIBAL DELEGATES, OF THE Crow INDIAN TRIBAL Councn, 
ON SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 3 


Whereas there is presently a bill pending in the 85th Congress, relating to 
the policy of the Federal Government relative to the American Indian problem, 
wherein the said resolution urges Congress and the administration to provide 
for money and technical aid for Indian reservations, similar to the foreign- 
aid program and instead of abruptly terminating Federal protection of Indian 
property, and relocation of Indians, that technical guidance and financial 
assistance be made available on the Indian reservation, after determination is 
made by each individual Indian group to determine what is necessary to de- 
velop the. natural resources to full capacity, to develop the full capabilities and 
industrial and agricultural production, and improve the status and standards 
of living, of the individual Indian. Further to provide for additional educa- 
tional benefits, including vocational, technical, and professional education. 

Under the present method and policy as adapted by the Indian Bureau, to-wit, 
the policy of absolute termination and dispersement, the Indian problem is 
increasing, rather than subsiding. Many reservation Indians, pursuaded by 
the pressure of the present policy of the Bureau, have elected to come within 
the provisions of the relocation policy, and have transferred from the tranquil 
and community spirit of the reservation to densely populated metropolitan areas. 
That because of the lack of ability and the education, the Indians have failed 
to adjust to this completely different mode of environment. In those areas, 
they have become welfare problems with no settled family or community life. 
That since the individual Indians have been removed to these distant areas, 
they fear the way of living; transportation is only provided from the reser- 
vation, many of them are unable to return. 

Many of the solicitations for the relocation of the Indians seem readily ac- 
ceptable to the Indian who has not had an opportunity to develop the skills 
and resources which are available on the reservation; but once the decisiop 
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has been made and the Indian has been relocated, and finds that he is not 
adapted to that way of life, he cannot reverse his position, but stays on and 
continually descends into a state of degradation. 

Surely, the members of the Indian tribes are suspicious of any Federal pro- 
gram aimed at the termination of the reservation. History certainly bears out 
the fact that ever since the advent of the white man, including trappers, miners, 
ganchers, farmers, and more recently the industrial development, the Indians 
have been forced to give way, being placed upon reservations, and then the 
reservations being reduced by treaty and other obligations. All of the recent 
withdrawals of assistance to the Indian, and the shifting of responsibility, has 
been without the consent of the individual Indian. It is notable that the in- 
dividual Indian does not have sufficient funds with which to be adequately rep- 
resented, and are frequently at a disadvantage in the State courts, particularly 
in those areas where the States have acquired criminal jurisdiction over the 
Indians. iy 

Another policy adopted by the Bureau of Indian Affairs was the policy of 
granting a patent-in-fee only if the individual Indian agreed to accept a patent- 
in-fee to the total trust holdings of the individual Indian. This termination 
policy resulted in a hardship upon the individual Indian. Many times the 
Indians holdings: were. consolidated except to a distantly segregated tract of 
land which he could not adequately manage, and desired to sell; that the in- 
dividual desired a patent in order to dispose of said segregated tract, being good 
sound business, but couldn’t do so under the present policy. All of these policies 
of course, as heretofore stated, were without the consent of the Indian tribe. 

The present policy is resulting in the complete alienation of trust lands without 
the consent of the Indian people. The point 4 program appears to be the one 
hope of reconciliation between the conflicting interest in the solving of the so- 
ealled Indian problem, and we urgently request that this plan of development be 
adopted for the economic and social benefit of the individual Indian’s affairs. 

Economic assistance can be also granted to the individual tribes by the 
passage of Senate bill’ No. 809, which calls for economic assistance in the 
amount of $200 million. The matters of expenditures as set forth in said 
bill are basic requirements enacted by the Federal Government in the fulfillment 
of its present treaty and trust obligations, and in accordance with the Indians 
policy as above set forth. 


STATEMENT OF Crow TRIBAL DELEGATES OF THE Crow INDIAN TRIBAL COUNCIL 
on 8. 331 


There is presently pending a legislative bill, being Senate bill No. 331, amend- 
ing Public Law No. 280, which provides for a referendum vote by the Crow Indian 
Tribe for the assumption of the State of Montana of criminal and civil jurisdic- 
tion within the boundaries of the Crow Indian Reservation. In support of this 
bill, the State Legislature of Montana passed House Joint Memorial No. 18, 
respectfully urging the Congress of the United States to enact .proper legislation 
to subject Federal Indian reservations situate within the State of Montana, and 
the residents thereof, to the jurisdiction of the courts and laws of the State of 
Montana, provided that the Indian citizens residing thereon, do, by election 
held, consent by majority vote to such action. ; 

The Crow Tribe of Indians has expressed its objections previously to the as- 
sumption of criminal jurisdiction on the Crow Indian Reservation by the State 
.of Montana. This expression of intent has previously been passed upon by the 
Crow Indian Tribal Council. It is the belief of the members of the Crow Indian 
Tribe that they are not as yet ready for such time when the courts of the State 
of Montana should assume criminal jurisdiction—that it is for the best interest : 
and general welfare of the Crow Indians that the present practice of jurisdiction 
be continued as long as there is any semblance of discrimination against the 
Indians in the State courts. The present system of the Indian courts on the 
reservation is satisfactory, together with the enforcement by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the major crimes committed by Indians on the Crow Indian Reser- 
vation. The procedure in the Crow tribal courts is simplified, and such that the 
Crow Indians can understand the basic fundamentals of the administration of 
the law on the reservation. To subject the members to the highly technical and 
complicated procedures of the State court at this time would be prejudicial; 
inasmuch as the proposed bill refers the matter to the members of the various 
Indian tribes, we do not object to the passage of this bill. 
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STATEMENT OF. EpwWARD P. WHITEMAN, CHAIRMAN, Crow INDIAN TRIBAL CouNcIL, 
AND Crow DELEGATES, ON SENATE BILL 331 


The Crow Tribe of Indians of Montana has expressed its objections previously 
to the assumption of criminal jurisdiction on the Crow Indian Reservation by 
the State of Montana. This expression of intent has preyiously been passed upon 
by the Crow Indian Tribal Council. It is the belief of the members of the Crow 
Indian Tribe that they are not as yet ready for such time when the courts of the 
State of Montana should assume criminal jurisdiction, that it is for the best 
interests and general welfare of the Crow Indians that the present practice of 
jurisdiction be continued as long as there is any semblance of discrimination 
against the Indians in the State courts. The preseut system of the Indian courts 
on the reservation is satisfactory, together with the enforcement by the Federal 
Government of the major crimes committed by Indians on the Crow Indian Reser- 
vation. The procedure in the Crow tribal courts is simplified, and such that the 
Crow Indians can understand the basic fundamentals of the administration of 
the law on the reservation. 

In support of this bill, the State Legislature of Montana passed House Joint 
Memorial No. 18, respectfully urging the Congress of the United States to enact 
proper legislation to subject Federal Indian reservations, situate within the State 
of Montana, and the residents thereof, to the jurisdiction of the courts and laws 
of the State of Montana, provided that the Indian citizens residing thereon, do, 
by election held, consent by majority vote to such action. 

In 1889 Congress provided for the division of the Territory of Dakota into two 
States, North Dakota and South Dakota, and for the admission into the Union 
of North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, and Washington (25 U. 8S. Stat. L., 
ch. 180, p. 676). This law, known as the enabling act, provided for the holding 
of constitutional conventions in the different States and made provisions for the 
States to be admitted into the Union “on an equal footing with the original 
States.” 

It also provided therein: 

“And said convention shall provide by ordinances irrevocable without the 
concent of the United States and the people of said States; 

“First, * * *. 

“Second: That the people inhabiting said proposed States do agree and declare 
that they forever disclaim all right and title to the unappropriated public lands 
lying within the boundaries thereof, and to all lands lying within said limits 
owned or held by any Indian or Indian tribes; and that until the title thereto 
shall have been extinguished by the United States, the same shall be and remain 
subject to the disposition of the United States, and said Indian lands shall re- 
main under the absolute jurisdiction and control of the Congress of the United 
States; * * *” 

Then follow provisions to keep said lands tax exempt except as provided in the 
act or by other acts of Congress. 

In accordance therewith, article XVI, section 203 of the constitution of North 
Dakota provided the following with the same preamble of irrevocability : 

“The people inhabiting this State do agree and declare that they forever dis- 
claim all right and title to the unappropriated public lands lying within the 
boundaries thereof, and to all lands lying within said limits owned or held by any 
Indian or Indian tribes, and that until the title thereto shall have been extin- 
guished by the United States, the same shall be and remain subject to the disposi- 
tion of the United States, and that said Indian lands shall remain under the 
absolute jurisdiction and control of the Congress of the United States: * * *” 

It has been held that because of the provisions in the enabling act and the con- 
stitution, which we have underlined, North Dakota has no jurisdiction in any 
manner over the Indian lands or the Indians on the reservation. 

Montana and South Dakota, admitted under the same enabling act as North 
Dakota, have the above provision in their constitutions. Different aspects of the 
question here involved have been before the Federal court and the courts of these 
States. 

A study of those sections of the enabling act and the constitution and the 
interpretation thereof as given in the cases shows that Congress retained for the 
United States, and the people of North Dakota disclaimed all right, title, and 
interest to the unappropriated public lands and to the Indian lands within the 
State and that it was agreed that such Indian lands should remain subject to the 
disposition and control of the United States and should never be taxed as long as 
the title remained in the United States. 
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The United States had taken over possession of these lands from the Indians 
and in return had assumed obligations to help the Indians change from a nomadic 
life to a life of agriculture. The Government had bound itself by treaties to aid 
the Indians in the progress of that change in their habits of life and to protect 
them during that time. The Government had in a sense assumed the position of 
guardian of the Indian people. Under its guardianship, the Government had to 
provide civilizing influences like schools and churches. It had to teach them the 
rudiments of agriculture and aid them in the development thereof. The Govern- 
ment had to protect them from being defrauded in their dealings with their more 
able and aggressive white neighbors as long as they were not sufficiently ad- 
vanced in their new method of life to take care of themselves. It also was the 
duty of the Government to see that justice prevailed if they got into trouble, 
either among themselves or with others. Finally, the Government had agreed to 
allot those lands severally to the Indians when they were sufficiently advanced in 
civilization to take care of themselves. 

This history must be taken into consideration in determining the meaning of 
the phrase “absolute jurisdiction and control over Indian lands.” That means 
more than the title to the Indian lands which was secured for the United States 
in the first part of the section. On these lands, the United States was caring for 
its wards, the Indians, and abiding them in acquiring the habits of civilization. 
During that time, the jurisdiction over the Indians and their lands had been 
absolute in the United States. The organic law under which the Territory of 
Dakota was organized provided that nothing in the act should impair the rights 
of the Indians in the Territory, or “affect the authority of the Government of the 
United States to make any regulations respecting such Indians, their lands, 
' property, or other rights by treaty, law, or otherwise, which it would have been 
competent for the Government to make if this act had never passed. * * *” 
The provision in the enabling act and the constitution is that the title to the 
Indian lands “shall remain subject to the disposition of the United States and 
said Indian lands shall remain under the absolute jurisdiction and control of the 
Congress of the United States.” Webster’s New International Dictionary de- 
fines “remain” as “to continue unchanged in place, form, or condition or undimin- 
ished in quality, or to abide; endure; last; continue; * * *” 

Undoubtedly, Congress and the Constitutional Convention intended this reser- 
vation of jurisdiction over the Indian lands to cover jurisdiction over the Indian 
people living on them as well as the lands themselves as provided in the organic 
law. ‘That was necessary in order to give the Government the opportunity to 
control and protect the Indian people living on them and thus carry out and 
fulfill its obligations under the treaties without hindrance. 

There was sound reason for the reservation by Congress of jurisdiction over 
the Indians to that extent. The Indians had at least possessory rights over 
the lands constituting the Territory of Dakota. They had ceded those lands 
to the United States on the promise of the United States that they would be 
protected and aided in learning and becoming established in the new ways of 
life. The Government owed them that obligation. When viewed in this light, 
it is clear that the Indians were the responsibility of the United States, and 
that the United States would retain complete control over them and their lands 
until that obligation was fulfilled. 

The case of State v. Denoyer (6 N: D. 586, 594, 62 N. W. 1014), supports this 
interpretation. In that case, Judge Bartholomew thoroughly reviews the situa- 
tion regarding Indians at the time of the enactment of the constitution and the 
cases bearing on the section. After quoting the first part of the section he says: 

“Thus far the statute is dealing with the title to the land only, and the unappro- 
priated public lands and lands owned or held by an Indian or Indian tribes are 
placed upon the same basis or footing so far as the right of the United States 
to dispose, of the title is concerned. But the statute immediately adds, ‘and that 
said Indian lands shall remain under the absolute jurisdiction and control of 
the Congress of the United States.’ This provision applies to the Indian lands 
only, and it is not confined to the matter of title. It deals with a jurisdiction 
that extends to the lands themselves, and must have intended a more enlarged 
jurisdiction than was conferred by the preceding language. * * * The reason 
which actuated Congress in thus retaining the broader jurisdiction over the 
Indian lands are perfectly apparent. These Indian lands are now universally 
held by the Indians under some treaty or contract with the United States, and 
common good faith required Congress to retain all the jurisdiction over these 
lands necessary to enable the United States to fulfill its treaty and contract 
obligations. Moreover, a well-recognized moral obligation rests upon the General | 
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Government to care for these unfortunate wards of the Nation. This duty 
cannot be performed unless the General Government retains the right to exclude 
the white race from the Indians’ lands; otherwise, the Indian will be speedily 
dispossessed. Government just retain the power to establish agencies, erect 
schoolhouses and churches, and introduce all desired civilizing influences, with- 
out being in any manner dependent upon the state. This increased jurisdiction 
was required for the best welfare of the Indian, and was in line with the Govern- 
ment policy which seeks to convert the nomadic savage into the civilized citizen.” 
[Emphasis supplied. ] ; 

In the South Dakota case of United States v. Ewing (47 Fed. 809, 813), the 
Federal court says: 

“The reservations and provisions found in the act creating the Territory of 
Dakota and the State of South Dakota, whereby there is reserved to the United 
States the absolute jurisdiction and control over the Indian lands, were unques- 
tionably included therein for the purpose of preventing any question arising 
as to the continued: power and control of the United States over the Indian 
country, such continued power and control being necessary to enable the United 
States to discharge its treaty obligations and duties to the Indians. It is argued 
by counsel that the reservations of absolute jurisdiction and control over the 
Indian lands contained in the omnibus act is to be confined to the mere matter 
of ownership of the title and control of the right of taxation, but such limited 
construction is not admissible. The reservation was meant to be as broad as 
the duty which the United States assumed in regard to these lands. which was 
to secure to the Indians the peaceful possession thereof as their home, and to 
protect their persons and property thereon.” 

Montana was admitted under the same enabling act as North Dakota and its 
constitution contains the same clause with regard to jurisdiction over Indian 
lands. In the ease of United States v. Partello (48 Fed. 670), the court analyzes 
the meaning of those clauses. 

After reviewing the authorities on jurisdiction over Indian lands, Judge 
Bartholomew, in State v. Denoyer, supra, says: 

“And the principle of these decisions logically and necessarily lead further, 
and give the State the right to extend to its citizens lawfully upon such Indian 
lands all the privileges and immunities of the laws of the State, where the same 
in no manner conflict with the reserved jurisdiction of the United States. And 
this construction places the enabling act in entire harmony with the Dawes bill.” 
{Emphasis supplied.] 

The enabling act provided that the constitutional conventions should enact 
certain ordinances under the condition that they should be “irrevocable without 
the consent of the United States and the people of such States” (see. 4, ch. 
180, 25 Stat. 676). Article XVI of the constitution of North Dakota accepted 
that condition. One of the ordinances provided by the enabling act and en- 
acted by the constitution under the conditions is section 203, article XVI, North 
Dakota constitution, heretofore quoted, including the provision “that said In- 
dian lands shall remain under the absolute jurisdiction and control of the Con- 
gress of the United States.” It was thereby required by Congress, agreed to by 
the Constitutional Convention and approved by a vote of the people in adopting 
the constitution that absolute jurisdiction and control of the Indian lands and 
people were retained in the United States and that that provision should not 
be changed without the consent of the United States and the people of North 
Dakota. That is a compact between the United States and the people of North 
Dakota that needs the consent of both parties for any change in the jurisdiction 
over Indians. 

There was good reason for that agreement. Both parties should have a say 
in whether the Government had fulfilled its obligations and whether the Indians 
in North Dakota had become sufficiently advanced in civilization to become self- 
supporting, taxpaying citizens, ; 


“CONSTITUTION OF MONTANA 


“ORDINANCE NO. I—SECTION 2 


“Second. That the people inhabiting the said proposed State of Montana, do 
agree and declare that they forever disclaim all right and title to the unappro- 
priated public lands lying within thé boundaries thereof, and to all lands lying 
within said limits owned or held by any Indian or Indian tribes, and that 
until the title thereto shall have been e«tinguished by the United States, the 
same shall be and remain subject to the disposition of the United States, and said 
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Indian lands shall remain under the absolute jurisdiction and control of the 
Congress of the United States, that the lands belonging to citizens of the United 
States, residing without the said State of Montana, shall never be taxed a 
higher rate than the lands belonging to residents thereof; that no taxes shall 
be imposed by the said State of Montana on lands or property therein belonging 
to, or which may hereafter be purchased by the United States or reserved for 
its use. But nothing herein contained shall preclude the said State of Montana 
from taxing as other lands are taxed any lands owned or held by any Indian 
who has severed his tribal relations and has obtained from the United States 
or from any person a title thereto by patent or other grant, save and except such 
lands as have been or may be granted to any Indian or Indians under any act 
of Congress containing a provision exempting the lands thus granted from 
taxation, but said last named lands shall be exempt from taxation by said State of 
Montana so long and to such extent as such act of Congress may prescribe.” 

Also, in a recent letter dated April 15, 1957, Mr. Arnold EB. Olson, former 
attorney general for the State of Montana (1952-56), said the following, and 
we quote: 

“Regarding Public Law 280 of the 83d Congress, I advised various State offices 
and several of the Indian tribes, that the consent of the Indian tribes by referen- 
dum vote was necessary before the State of Montana could pass laws establish- 
ing jurisdiction over Indians and Indian affairs on the Indian reservations.” 

In a most recent letter, the present attorney general for the State of Montana, 
Mr. Forrest Anderson, said the following: 

“Tt has been brought to my attention that there is presently pending in Con- 
gress a bill to amend Public Law 280 by requiring consent of our Indian citizens 
before extension of State criminal and civil jurisdiction into the reservations. 

“As the attorney general and chief law enforcement officer of Montana, I 
am extremely concerned about that bill which I understand is S. 331. I want 
it passed. I want to see it become a law for these reasons: 

“1. Consent of the Indians will promote law enforcement. . 
“2. Consent of the Indians is demanded by our American tradition and 
upon principle. ‘ 

“Montana has 25,000 Indians residing on reservations. When jurisdiction is 
extended into the reservations, law-enforcement problems for our State and coun- 
ty governments will increase. 

“The counties near and on the reservations are sparsely populated. The 
county seats, Hardin, Wolf Point, Cut Bank, Chinook, and Polson near these 
reservations each number less than 4,000 people. One other, Havre, has about 
8,000 people. These counties are going to be hard pressed to handle the new 
jurisdiction. Their problems will be much greater if that jurisdiction is 
forced upon a reluctant people. 

“Tt seems self-evident that law enforcement will be more effective and ef- 
ficient if we have the cooperation of the Indians. It stands to reason that this 
cooperation will be fuller and speedier if the Indian has previously consented 
to our exercise of jurisdiction. So, for the practical and selfish reason that it 
will make my job easier, I favor S. 331. 

“It seems unnecessary to point out that government without the consent of 
the governed is tyranny. That principle is so deeply rooted in our history 
and tradition that I can’t imagine our departing from it, no matter what con- 
venience or expediency is gained ; and, particularly, I can’t see a departure where 
the Indian is concerned. Our past conduct with him has not been exemplary. 

“Senate bill 331 will make law enforcement easier and it is in line with our 
democratic tradition. 

“For these reasons, I urge its passage.” 


CONCLUSION 


To subject the members of the Crow Indian Tribe to the highly technical and 
complicated procedures of the State court at this time would be prejudicial and 
premature. Inasmuch as the proposed bill refers the matter to the members 
of the various Indian tribes, we do not object to the passage of this bill, which 
will provide for the consent of the people to be affected. A basic American 
principle of government is the consent of the governed. — 


Mr. Wuireman. I would like to conclude, Mr. Chairman, by stat- 
ing that we hope the committee will see fit to approve all the legisla- 
tion that is now pending before your committee at this time. 
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Senator Cuurcu. Thank you very much. We appreciate your 
coming. 


I have here a statement from Mrs. R. I. C. Prout, president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, which we will place in the 
record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. R. I. C. Prout, PRESIDENT, GENERAL FEDERATION OF 
WoMEN’s CLUBS 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs has long worked for the health, 
education, and welfare of the American Indian. We are definitely opposed to 
legislation which would prematurely terminate the Federal services and pro- 
tection on reservations in order to “emancipate” the Indians, before they them- 
selves feel they are ready to accept it. We endorse a program which would 
raise the American Indian to the level prevailing for all American citizens, 
such as that set forth in the American Indian point 4 program. : 

The women of the General Federation, we believe, have a very clear insight 
into the problems created by termination laws because of their own daily con- 
tacts and activities in family relations. 

It is our conviction that the American Indian has the right to first-class 
citizenship, but we know very well that any group of people who have been 
protected, shielded, and prohibited from full participation in community, State, 
and national affairs cannot immediately and intelligently, as a result of legis- 
lation, assume their responsibilities without proper preparation. The citizens 
of our country have a very great moral obligation to the Indian tribes—we feel 
this obligation can only be paid by understanding and skill ini preparing the 
Indian to live a normal life under all the conditions that other inhabitants of 
this country may be subjected to. We know that because the Indians have long 
been more or less neglected and sheltered it will take time for them to be 
equipped and qualified to compete in our free-enterprise system of economy. 

No time should be lost in trying to right a wrong. Let us not close our eyes 
to an obvious situation which is cause for criticism of our laws, particularly 
when we are doing so much for the underprivileged of other nations while the 
plight of a group of our own people is so deplorable in many instances. We 
ask the legislation, which would take from the Indians the safeguards they need - 
be rescinded and that legislation such as that embodied in the proposed Indian 
point 4 program be enacted without delay. 


Senator Cuurcn. -Is there anyone here who has not been heard who 
wishes to be heard before the hearing is concluded today? 

(No response). 

Senator Cuurcnu. Very well. 

I want to express the appreciation of the committee for the pe 
tience that you have all shown. We have had a long day. I a 
preciate the courtesy of those who have had to wait until late this 
afternoon to be heard. 

The record on these three proposed measures will be held open until 
the 31st of May for such supplementary statements as you may wish 
to include in the record. 

The hearings will now stand recessed. 

(Whereupon, at 5:30 0’ clock, the committee recessed, subject to the 


‘all of the Chair.) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 16, 1957 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 
OF THE CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:20 a. m., pursuant to notice, in room 
P-38, the Capitol, Senator Richard L. Neuberger, presiding. 

Present: Senators Neuberger, Goldwater, and Church. 

Present also: Mr. James H. Gamble, prefessional staff member. 

Senator Neusercer. The subcommittee will be in order. 

I believe we had better proceed, as it is now 10:20, and we must 
recess at noon when the session of the Senate commences. 

I want the record to show my very great appreciation to the junior 
Senator from Idaho, Mr. Church, who ender at the hearings several 
days ago when I had to leave intermittently to appear before the 
Appropriations Subcommittee on some legislation which I was spon- 
soring. I am very grateful to Senator Church for the effective and 
competent way in which he presided over the beginning of our hearings 
on Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 3 and Senate bill 809. 

T have called this executive meeting of the Subcommittee on Indian 
Affairs for the purpose of taking additional testimony on two bills, 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, and S. 809, on which we held extended 
hearings last Monday, May 13, to which I have just referred. 

As you members know, these two proposals would designate the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs as a “point 4” organization and authorize 
a $200 million appropriation for the purpose of providing industry 
on and near reservations. 

The record shows that approximately 40 Indians appeared at our 
last hearing—all of them testifying in support of these two measures. 

I would like to preface my remarks with this statement : 

For a long period of years I have had a sincere and earnest interest 
in our Indians. I even recall that I wrote numerous articles at one 
time on a situation which arose in the State of Idaho where several 
Indians were given 12-year sentences for stealing one sheep. I am 
happy to say that I was responsible, in part at least, in having the 
unfair court decision reversed. Chief Joseph, one of the most famous 
of our Indians in the Northwest, and a martyr to white injustices, 
has been the subject of many articles that I have written. I bring 
up these things simply to show that my interest in the Indian popula- 
tion has been a continuing one, and I want to say that I fully appre- 
ciate the great interest that Senator Murray and other members of 
our committee have in the grave problems now confronting American 
Indians. 
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The legislation which we have under consideration will only serve 
the Indians if it represents something tangible and concrete. Other- 
wise it will simply raise cruel and false hopes among the various 
tribes. 

I am turning to the Indian organizations which purport to speak 
here in behalf of many tribes for assistance in putting some flesh on 
this skeleton. 

Before reporting this legislation to the full committee and then to 
the floor of the Senate, there are many genuine questions that will have 
to be answered. 

For example, to what use is the money authorized in S. 809 to be 
put? Willit be used to construct private manufacturing plants? Will 
it be used to construct Government plants, to be subsidized through 
Federal funds so that Indians may be employed? Does it involve 
vocational training for Indians so that they may be employed in these 
facilities ? 

These are the things that will have to be answered, along with other 
questions. If they are not answered in this hearing record, they will 
surely be raised on the Senate floor. 

I want to digress here very briefly to call to your attention a fact 
which I think is extremely pertinent to this situation. Yesterday the 
Senate debated for between 6 and 10 hours on a sum which was in 
controversy that involved approximately $25 million. Participating 
in this debate were some of the most influential and leading Members 
of the Senate. There were very cogent, effective, and numerous ques- 
tions raised on both sides of the aisle. 

The sum involved in this bill is $200 million, or 10 times that on 
which the Senate debated yesterday for between 6 and 10 hours. If 
the same type of questions and the same searching scrutiny is raised 
involving $200 million as was raised yesterday on the Senate floor in- 
volving the sum of some $20 million, there are going to have to be some 
very concrete, tangible, and effective answers provided. 

I believe it is up to the people who are sponsoring this legislation to 
provide those answers. That is one of the reasons that I have called 
this subcommittee meeting today. 

I regard jealously my longtime interest in Indians, and I do not 
want to jeopardize my reputation through any failure to act on this 
legislation, or, on the other hand, to take it before the Senate of the 
United States without being able to justify satisfactorily its enactment. 

Certainly, as these two measures stand before this committee, there 
is not enough specific information given to us, either in the bills them- 
selves or by the Indians who have testified in support of them, on which 
this committee can base a considered and logical judgment. 

Therefore, I think it is incumbent upon the representatives of the 
organizations which have a great interest in these proposals to spell 
out for us in unequivocal terms exactly what this legislation is designed 
to do, and to locate places where it can be advantageous to the Indians. 

Specific answers are now being sought in the Senate Chamber on 
many issues, especially where public funds are involved. I am ask- 
ing you to help me provide specific answers which will not only sustain 
this legislation, but will take it out of the theoretical stage so it can 
really aid our Indian friends. 

That is the purpose of all of us, and I know we share that goal. 
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I have here before me an article from the Christian Science Monitor 
of April 21, 1956. In that article, there is referred to the interest of 

- the Association on American Indian Affairs i ina point 4 program for 
our American Indian communities. 

Therefore, I think that I am reasonable in making the assumption 
that the Association of American Indian Affairs is one of the groups 
which is particularly interested in this legislation, and which cer- 

tainly has been active in urging the distinguished chairman of the 

Interior Committee to sponsor it. 

I wonder if Mr. Zimmerman would like to appear before us now 
as the representative of the American Association on Indian Affairs. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM ZIMMERMAN, ON BEHALF OF THE ASSO- 
CIATION ON AMERICAN INDIAN AFFAIRS; ACCOMPANIED BY 
RICHARD SCHIFTER, ATTORNEY; AND ARTHUR LAZARUS, AT- 
TORNEY, ASSOCIATION ON AMERICAN INDIAN AFFAIRS 








Mr. ZimMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am very happy to appear, but 
I must confess that I am not adequately prepared to meet the chal- 
lenge that you have thrown at us. 

In other words, as I understand your thinking, you would want 
detailed programs, or at least a general indication, both as to Senate 
Concurrent Resolution No. 3 and S. 809, so that "the supporters of 
these bills on the floor would be in a position to say the money will 
go for certain purposes to certain tribes, perhaps, or even to certain 
States. ; 

Do I understand that is the kind of material that you would like? 

Senator Neupercer. Mr. Zimmerman, I feel that we have'to have 
a specific program as to how this money will be spent, and as to exactly 
what this point 4 program means. I must confess to you that I was 
somewhat disturbed several days ago in the hearing. We had a great 
many splendid Indian organizations and individual Indians come and 
testify for this legislation. It was obvious from the terms in which 
they spoke that they expect a great deal from this legislation in terms 
of rehabilitating the Indian economically and aiding him to be self- 
supporting, and providing payrolls on the reservations, and so forth. 

Yet I am sure you will agree with me—you were present in the 
hearing room—that there was very little, if any, specific material 
provided. I just feel as chairman of the subcommittee that I am 
sufficiently jealous of my own interest in Indians not to be willing 
to take the responsibility, either, one, for the tabling of this legisla- 
tion, or, two, taking it to the Senate floor without specific material 
being provided. 

I feel that it is up to the groups which are sponsoring this legis- 
lation to provide that specific economic, statistical, and factual data 
that will justify the passage of this legislation. I say that in all 
sincerity, and I am sure you will agree with me on that. I do not 

‘have it now, either to pass it through the subcommittee, to report 

it to the full committee, or, certainly, to take it to the Senate floor. 

I feel that I am thoroughly justified in calling this executive ses- 
sion today to discuss this with the groups that are sponsoring the 
legislation, and to see what they have to offer to justify the legislation, 
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Mr. ZimMERMAN. Senator Neuberger, I think that the basic func- 
tion, to start with, of the Bureau approximates the point 4 program. 
The various functions that the Bureau is directed by statute to carry 
out are roughly the same as you would have in a point 4 program. [ 
think there is a difference in the way that program is being carried 
out. 

More specifically, the operations of the Bureau today are not carried 
out in the spirit ofa point 4 program. 

Senator Neuspercer. What do you mean by a point 4 program ? 

Mr. ZimMERMAN. Essentially I see it as.an effort on the part of the 

‘people who are informed, and who have the technical and other skills, 
to educate and assist other people who do not have those skills, and 

‘to assist those people in the development of their economic resources 
and their development socially and educationally. 

Senator Neusercer. Let me ask you some specific questions about 
that. 

I have made up my mind that I will never arouse any hope that I 
cannot justify. Is there any program of education now for Indians 
that would develop the skills to which you have made reference? 

Mr. ZimmerMAN. There has been a program of education, but it has 
not been adequate. Congress did pass last year a new bill to provide 
an overall program of vocational education. 

Senator Neuspercer. That is in the crafts and trades, and such skills 
as.that ? 

Mr. ZimmMerMAN. That is correct. 

Senator Neusercer. Is that program underway ? 

Mr. ZrmmerMAn. I think money is.in the present appropriation bill 
to start with. 

Mr. Games. That will begin in fis al 1958. 

Mr. ZimmerMaNn. It will not get underway until after July. 

Senator Neusercer. Suppose this program does get underway. I 
remember participating in its passage through the Senate, and I think 
it isa good program. Then suppose Indians are trained vocationally. 
How do you envision then that they will use that under this point 4 
program? Will they migrate to the cities and be assimilated into 
factories, trades, and shops, or do you envision that they will use these 
skills on the reservations ? 

Mr. ZimMerMAN. I think they will do both. 

Senator Neupercer. You see, this is the fact that I got from listen- 
ing to the testimony several daysago. Most of the Indians who testi- 
fied, envisaged the point 4 program which would create industrial 
opportunities where the tribes are now living. Whether they were 
mistaken or not in that .assumption, that is what most of them ex- 
pressed, if I am not mistaken. 

Mr. Gamete. That is correct. 

Senator Neupercer. I am sure that the transcript which we have 
here would sustain such an opinion. What I want to know is (1) 
are they correct in making that assumption, that this is the purpose of 
the bill; and (2) if that is the purpose of the bill, how is it to be 
achieved ? 

Mr. ZrimMeERMAN. It seems to me it is only one purpose, at least as 
far as this resolution goes. It does not spell out the limitation of that 
kind. There are resources on reservations, on many of them, which 
‘an be developed and could be developed by the Indians themselves. 
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One of the difficulties I see in the present situation is the lack of 
confidence in the administration, in the ability of the Indians them- 
selves to carry on. I am not opposed, do not misunderstand me, to 
bringing non-Indian capital to the reservation or to the borders of 
the reservation, and letting industry provide work opportunities. 
But I do not like to see the future limited to that kind of development. 

In other words, and I can be specific, on the Navaho Reservation a 
sawmill was started some years ago. 

‘Senator Nevsercer. With Government funds or private capital ? 

Mr. ZimmerMAN. It was started with Government funds. 

Senator Neuspercer. With Government funds? 

Mr. ZrmmerMAN. Yes, sir; that mill was operated by the Navahos. 

Senator Nevpercer. Has it been successful ? 

Mr. ZimMeEeRMAN. It has been successful. It could have been started, 
of course, by bringing in private industry and letting the private 
operator make a profit. On some other reservations that has been 
done. 

At Warm Springs, for example, private operators went in there 
because the Indians did not want to take any responsibility for the 
beginning of that operation. 

Senator Nreusercer. I have been there many times, of course, at the 
Warm Springs mill, which is operated by private capital, where 
they cut the Indian timber. 

Mr. ZimmMerRMAN. That is right. 

Senator Nevpercer. Just based on my knowledge of the situation 
in my own State, such opportunities as that have been strictly limited 
by the resources available. In other words, there-could not be that 
sawmill-on the Navaho Reservation unless there was the timber to 
support it. 

Mr. ZimmerMAN. That is right. 

Senator Neupercer. There could not be the sawmill, which is a 
private mill, at Warm Springs, unless there was stumpage to supply :t. 
The thing that I feel, Mr. Zimmerman, that is nec essary if this resolu- 
tion and the accompanying bill are to be passed, is a very specific pro- 
posal as to how this point 4 capital can be used to develop opportu- 
nities for the Indians. 

One of the witnesses several days ago, Mr. Schifter, if I am not 
mistaken, spoke about the possibility of an electronics industry on a 
particular reservation. I forget which witnesses were testifying then. 
I think it was Pine Ridge, but I could be mistaken on that. My recol- 
lection may be faulty. But I remember Mr. Schifter’s testimony about 
this electronics industry. I am going to ask Mr. Schifter about this. 

Did you have any specific firm in mind that might establish an elee- 
tronics industry at Pine Ridge, Mr. Schifter, or did you envision that 
Government capital would underwrite this? 

Mr. Scuirrer. Senator, I ought to explain the origin of my state- 
ment. 

I had spent some time discussing this very problem with Mr. Stuart, 
at the Department of Commerce. Mr. Stuart is the person who had 
a great deal of responsibility for establishing the jewel bearing plant 
at the Turtle Mountain Reservation in North Dakota. I was discuss- 
ing with him this very problem, and I tried to obtain his ideas as to 
the kind of industries that could be established on a reservation, from 
his experience. 
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The jewel bearing plant at Rolla, N. Dak., is a Government-sub- 
sidized venture. 

What I am trying to say is that in Switzer land watches are produced 
more cheaply, there i is no doubt about that, and parts of watches, but 
it was considered in this cas¢ in the national interest to subsidize this 
venture at Rolla. 

Senator Neupercer. Let me ask you about that. You have said 
that Mr. Stuart drew the analogy with the jewel-bearing plant in 
North Dakota.: You did say it was subsidized by the Government, 
but you said it was no more so than any other watch firm. How do 
you draw that analogy? Because there is a tariff? 

Mr. Scurerer. That is right, sir. In other words, we cannot com- 
pete with Switzerland. 

Senator NeuperGcer. But is it subsidized additionally ? 

Let me explain my question. It makes jewels and frames for 
watches. There are other private watchmaking firms. All of them 
are behind the tariff wall, such as it is, whether they are in Boston, 
Mass., or on an Indian reservation in North Dakota. Is the firm in 
North Dakota subsidized additionally, however, further than the nor- 
mal tariff that there is on watches? | 

Mr. Scutrrer. Sir, this firm produces only jewel bearings. I am 
not an expert in the watch industry, but I understand that a good deal 
of our jewel bearings do come from Switzerland even if they are subse- 
quently incorporated into American watches. 

Senator Neusercer. Some of them are brought in disassembled to 

vade some of the tariff restrictions. 

Mr. ZimmMerMAN. Senator, may I give you the background, if you 
wish it, on that Rolla plant? 

It is subsidized in this sense, that all of its output has gone to the 
stockpile up to now. During its operation, it has been considered 
primarily a training and stockpiling project. The employees who 
are there have been working for periods of roughly 6 months on a 

yarticular kind of bearing, and then have been shifted to another 
Kind of bearing. The theory behind it was that we would accumulate, 
first, a group of skilled workmen who could be, in an emergency, put. 
on any particular bearing job that was needed, and at the same time 
there would be an accumulation to the stockpile. In that way, it is 
wholly subsidized by the Government. It is operated by the Bulova 
watch people under contract. . 

Senator Neupercer. I understand that. I have even talked to some 
of the Bulova watch -people about the operation and asked some 
questions about it. But as I understand, there has not yet been any 
substantial income. 

Mr. ZimmerMAN. That is right, because none of the products have 
been sold. 

Senator Neusercer. Do you know what is envisioned for the future? 
Will these products, these jewel bearings be sold or will they continue 
to be stockpiled, or what? 

Mr. ZimmerMAN. The anticipation is that after next year some 
of them will be sold. I have no authority to speak about that, but I 
have been informed that the present arrangement is that the Bulovs 
contract will be renewed until June 30, 1958, and it is expected by that 
time that some other arrangements will be made for its operation, and 
that after that date some of its output will come into commercial use. 
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Senator Neusercer. Mr. Gamble, I wonder if we some time cannot 
get from the Bureau of Indian Affairs, or some other source, a little 
more information about the plant in North Dakota. I think a letter 
might be satisfactory. 

Mr. Gamate. I will be glad to, Senator. 


(The following information was submitted by the Bulova Watch 
Co.: 


Tue TURTLE MOUNTAIN ORDNANCE PLANT AND Its RELATIONSHIP TO THE 
JEWEL BEARING SITUATION 


INTRODUCTION 


In October 1952 the Bulova Watch Co. entered into a contract with the 
Department of the Army for the furnishing of personnel, labor, equipment, sup- 
plies, services, and materials for activation and habilitation of Turtle Mountain 
Ordnance Plant, Rolla, N. Dak., for the manufacture of jewel bearings. 

Recognizing the vital importance of procuring and training skilled personnel 
in connection with this unique project, the Government directed the contractor 
to “use its best efforts to hire or to select the key personnel necessary for the 
operation of the plant and—to retain the group of key personnel so trained here- 
under, in readiness for such operations.” In an early supplement to the original 
instrument, the contractor was directed to “make provisions for the training of 
other personnel who can act as replacements or substitutes for key personnel.” 

Under the terms of this contract the contractor was to supply the Government 
with: ; 

1. “Design and consultant services and procurement of production equip- 
ment in connection with the activation and habilitation of the Turtle Moun- 
tain Ordnance Plant for the manufacture of jewel bearings. 

2. Training of personnel. 

3. Operation, including maintenance of said installation, within the ca- 
pacity of facilities-at said installation, and in accordance with schedules 
furnished by the Government for the manufacture of jewel bearings.” 

The contractor made the necessary arrangements for the assigning of certain 
key personnel to Rolla, N. Dak. Two of these key people were transferred 
from the contractor’s Sag Harbor, Long Island, plant, and were put in charge 
of training and production. In addition, it was necessary ‘to recruit three 
skilled jewel-bearing technicians from Switzerland since there were no other 
experienced skilled technicians in this country who could train production work- 
ers or modify old machines and design new production equipment for the 
manufacture of jewel bearings. 


THE NATURE AND USES OF JEWEL BEARINGS 


: Jewel bearings are made from tiny synthetic sapphire or ruby blanks cut 

from “rod” grown in extreme heat from powdered aluminum oxide. These 
blanks are shaped, polished, drilled, cupped, and otherwise formed to suit their 
required purpose. Jewel bearings are essential to the operation of precision 
instruments as well as timekeeping devices. Precision instruments for ships, 
tanks, planes, fire-control gear, guided missiles, and other war material require 
jewel bearings for dependable action.’ Jewel bearings are also widely used in 
gages and precision industrial measuring devices of all kinds. The principal 
function of the jewel bearing is to provide a surface against which the moving 
parts of the instrument can turn with a minimum of friction, vibration, and 
wear under varying extremes of temperature. They are also used. as contact 
points in precision gages where the slightest wear would affect the accuracy 
of the instrument. 

The shaping and polishing operations in the manufacturing of jewel bearings 
must be performed within extremely close tolerances—sometimes to within 
thousandths of a millimeter. Over 30 operations are required to transform the 
blank into a finished jewel bearing. These operations require meticulous atten- 
tion to detail. Because of the very tiny dimensions involved, the production of 
jewel bearings is extremely difficult. Many years of training make up the 
education of a truly skilled technician. ; 
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WORLD WAR II 


Before World War II, Switzerland was our only source of jewel bearings. 
No domestic industry existed. When imports from Switzerland were cut off 
during the war, this Government turned to the precision jeweled watch indus- 
try for help in the setting up of a domestic source of supply for this vital item. 
The Bulova Watch Co. had previously foreseen a need in its own operation for 
domestieally produced jewel bearings under just such circumstances, and had 
provided for this emergency by bringing two Swiss experts to this country—one 
a chemist with 18 years’ experience in ine manufacture of synthetic sapphire, 
and the other a builder and developer of jewel-bearing machinery then being 
used by the Swiss industry. 

Not only did the domestic precision jeweled watch industry produce large 
quantities of jewel bearings for the Government and design and produce its own 
production machines during the war, but it also constructed machines and gave 
technical assistance in establishing production lines and methods for other 
producers. 

iven though quantities of jewel bearings were produced in this country dur- 
ing World War II, Gevernment planning had come so late that large addi- 
tional quantities of bearings had to be brought from Switzerland in spite of the 
German embargo, to fill mobilization requirements. 

At the end of World War II, despite the warnings of the domestic precision 
jeweled watch companies, the Government lost interest in maintaining a domes- 
tic jewel bearing industry. Such an industry could not be privately main- 
tained because domestic wage rates were so much higher than those of Switzer- 
land and Italy that it was impossible to produce jewel bearings here competi- 
tively. 

THE KOREAN WAR 


However, when the Korean war broke out, .the Government’s interest in a 
domestic jewel bearing industry was naturally stimulated again. The realiza- 
tion that imports from Europe might again be cut off impelled the Government 
once again to turn to the domestic precision jeweled watch industry for assist- 
ance. And in 1952 the contract with the Bulova Watch Co. was signed at $1 a 
year. 

THE TURTLE MOUNTAIN ORDNANCE PLANT 


From March 1953 when the first 40- by 100-foot building was completed at the 
plant site with funds supplied by the Rolla Civic Improvement Association, and 
training and production begun, to the present time, over 5 million finished jewel 
bearings have been produced at the Turtle Mountain Ordnance Plant. Pro- 
duction is now at a rate approaching 4 million jewel bearings a year. This rate 
varies with the types and sizes of jewels scheduled. This figure could be ex- 
panded, if necessary, by building additional machines and adding to the pro- 
duction force. It could be increased threefold by operating on a 3-shift basis 
instead of on a 1-shift production schedule. 

Twenty-three different sizes of jewel bearings in 5 of the 8 categories used in 
instruments and timing devices have been made successfully. All types of jewel 
bearings needed for defense items can be made in this plant. They are: Olive 
hole jewels, bar hole jewels, pallet stones, roller pin jewels, end stones, instru- 
ment V—jewels, instrument ring jewels, cup jewels. 

Those already produced are olive hole jewels, bar hole jewels, end stones, 
instrument V—jewels, and instrument ring jewels. 

During this same period, the area of the plant was increased considerably. 
It now contains over 12,000 square feet—more than three times the area of the 
original building. This additional space was made necessary by the need for 
large areas for the production of instrument jewel bearings, the development and 
manufacture of new production machines, and the modification of older ma- 
chines, as well as the training of additional production personnel. The work 
force has grown from the original 2 Bulova Watch Co. technicians to about 160— 
most of them having been drawn from the nearby Turtle Mountain Indian 
Reservation. These people have demonstrated that they possess the prerequisites 
needed for successful training in the manufacturing of jewel bearings—intelli- 
gence, high finger dexterity, good eyesight, excellent muscular coordination and 
patienee. 

Since 1952, approximately $2,500,000 has been spent to set up and operate the 
plant, more than one-half of this amount having been paid out in wages to 
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workers living in the neighboring town and reservation. A sizable amount of 
the balance has been spent for local services. 

The average hourly wage paid at the plant is slightly higher than the Federal 
minimum wage, and the results of this new payroll are much in evidence in the 
improved living conditions on the Turtle Mountain Indian Reservation and 
elsewhere in the area. 

Ten of the twenty-three different jewels already produced have been manu- 
factured to fill requirements for jewel bearings needed in instruments and timing 
devices manufactured during this period for the Government. All of the 23 
jewels were selected as being ideal for training purposes because of the variety 
of production problems presented in their manufacture. 

Also, during this period, much progress was made in the fabrication of new 
and improved production machinery, as well as in the modification for improved 
efficiency and performance of some of the older machines. A complete line of 
instrument V—jewel production machines has been developed, built and placed 
in operation at the plant. i 

Improved machines and methods have been developed for pasting, preparing 
the drilling wire, drilling, wire drawing, hole opening, O. D. grinding, cupping, 
countersinking, oliving, flat polishing, brushing and acid washing. At the present 
time, a complete line of production equipment for the manufacture of pallet 
stone and roller pin jewels is being designed and built at the plant. Other addi- 
tions, changes and improvements in production machines and equipment are 
anticipated. 

Senator Neusercer. I want to return to Mr. Schifter. 

When you were commenting on the electronics industry at Pine 
Ridge, just what did you have in mind? 

Mr. Scuirrer. Well, sir, what I indicated the other day was that 
Mr. Stuart, of the Department of Commerce, who had a great deal to 
do with the establishment of that industry, suggested electronics as 
one possibility of an industry that could locate on an Indian reserva- 
tion because it was the kind of industry in which freight costs were 
a minor factor in the total cost of production, and where labor cost, by 
contrast, was a factor that took up a good deal of the cost, in view of 
the fact that on a reservation of this kind, the labor turnover is very 
small, and you do not have the loss that you do have in other plants 
from labor turnover. 

Again, Mr. Stuart had mentioned to me that Bulova had a 70-per- 
cent turnover in other plants, and felt that on an Indian reservation, 
where the turnover is neglible, this loss in labor cost is minimized, 
It is a question of the relative factors, Senator, in the total cost picture. 

Senator Neupercer. Let me ask you this: Has any electronics in- 
dustry ever been established in the past on any Indian reservation ? 

Mr. Scurrrer. No, sir; not that I know of. 

Mr. ZrimMeRMAN. There was one, Senator, in Wisconsin, at the Lac 
du Flambeau Reservation. That was established by a Chicago manu- 
facturer on his own initiative, and it is still operating. 

Senator Neupercer. It still is in successful operation ? 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Yes. 

Senator Neusercer. That is private industry? 

Mr. ZimmMerMAN. Yes. He happened to be a man who had spent 
some summer vacations there and was interested in the problem. It 
is the kind of thing that could be developed on the reservation, even 
though it is not adjacent to the sources of raw materials. 

Senator Neupercer. What reservation is that in Wisconsin ? 

Mr. ZimMerMAN. Lac du Flambeau. 

Senator Gotpwater. How many Indians live on that reservation ? 

Mr. ZimMERMAN. I would have to make a guess, Senator Goldwater. 
It must be several thousand. 
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Senator Neupercer. Would you have any idea of the size of the 
employment in the plant ? 

Mr. Zimmerman. I haven’t checked that recently. I don’t know. 

Senator Neusercer. All of this is the type of information that I 
think we would like to have. I would like to have Mr. Stuart’s name 
for the record. 

Mr. Gamer. Hulen Stuart. 

Senator Nrupercer. J think we ought to have from Mr. Stuart, for: 
example, some very specific information as to how he believes some of 
these electronic industries might be established on Indian reservations. 

I want to say for the benefit of Senator Goldwater, who arrived 
late, and I notice Senator Church has left briefly, that we are trying 
to find out some specific material which can justify our taking to the 
full committee and then to the Senate, both S. 809 and Senate Con- 
current Resolution No. 3, so that we can put some flesh on what I 
described as a skeleton. 

I hope you will participate in the questioning because I, myself, did 
not get from the hearing several days ago any specific m: iterial w hich 
will enable me to describe the point 4 for the American Indians. 

The thing that is still unclear in my mind is whether this will be 
private industry or whether it will be Government- -supported industry. 

Mr. Scutrrer. May I make some general observations on that ? 

Senator Neupercer. Surely. 

Mr. Scutrrer. In the first place, I think the two bills were not 
originally conceived to be companion legislation. The two things 
are in many ways distinct. I think a number of groups came for- 
ward with the proposal incorporated in Senate Concurrent Resolution 
No. 3. Senator Langer came forward with S. 809. The purpose 
of Senate Concurrent Resolution 8 is much broader than S. 809. It 
does not envisage industry as the only solution. It proposes, instead, 
a new approach to administration of Indian affairs. It has to be 
understood against the background that has been provided by the 
history of the last few years. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has felt, in recent years, that it was 
under a mandate from Congress to terminate, with great rapidity, its 
affairs on Indian reservations. 

Senator Gotpwatrr. Why do you say that ? 

Mr. Scurrter. Sir, this is based on day-to-day contact with officials 
in the Bureau. 

Senator Gotpwater. In my experience since I have been her e, with 
the exception of a few tribes, all the termin: ation that has been done 
has been at the request of the tribes. 

Mr. Scuirter. Senator, that is correct. 

Senator Gotpwarter. I am in just as close contact with the Indian 
Bureau as any Member of this Congress. I have never sensed that 
it was the opinion or the feeling that termination should be pushed. 
Quite to the ante I think they have been dragging their heels 
in that direction. I do not agree with the people ‘that have been 
criticizing this administration “and the previous administration for 
what the call a termination policy, because such a policy, briefly, does 
not exist. Ifthe Indian tribes want to terminate, they have a perfect 
right to ask it. 

I have more Indian tribes in my State than any State in the Union 
and not one single tribe has been under fear of being terminated. 
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Mr. Scuirrer. Senator, what you are saying does appiy to congres- 
sional legislation, although in 1954 quite a number of bills were seri- 
ously considered which were not wanted by the Indians. They were 
ultimately rejected, but sometimes by objections on the Consent 
Calendar. 

Senator Gotpwarer. The only bill I am acquainted with which 
would make a‘general move in that direction, which is Senator Ma- 
 Jone’s bill to abolish the Indian serv ice, has not come up for hearing. 

Mr. Scutrrer. There were termination bills for the Flatheads and 
for the Seminoles 

Senator Gotpwater. That is true, but in a majority of those cases, 
the Indians requested termination themselves. How many were there? 

Mr. Scutrrer. Five or six. 

Senator Gotpwarer. How many tribes are there in the country? 
How many reservations ¢ 

Mr. Scuirter. There are many more, I grant that. 

Senator Goitpwater. You folks have made a mountain out of 
nothing. I am going to be very serious in this. I think you have 
done the Indians a lot of harm. You set up this false idea that the 
Federal Government is turning against them, and that is not true. 

Mr. Scutrrer. Senator, I, for one, have not set up this idea at all. 
The problem, though, that the Indians have felt, is that there was a 
termination policy, and it is expressed by officials on a day-to-day 
basis, and it goes pretty high up in the Indian Bureau. I would say 
not to the Commissioner. 

Senator Gotpwarter. The Indian Bureau has-riot changed 1 percent 
below the top in the last 20 years. So if that policy is there, it was 
there when Mr. Zimmerman was there. But I do not think it is there, 
and I do not think it ever was there. 

Mr. Scuirrer. If I may be concrete about that, Senator, there was 
substantial change in 1950. 

Senator Gotpwatrer. What do you call substantial? People who 
make policy in that Indian Bureau have been there for years and years 
and years and years. They have changed a handful at the top. 

Mr. Scuirrer. Associate Commissioner H. Rex Lee came in in 1950, 
and my impression is that Mr. Lee very sincerely, very sincerely, I 
would say, but in my estimate mistakenly, believes in a general ter- 
mination approach. That may not mean that he is going to come in 
with legislation specifically on a day-to-day basis, on anything, but 
on an overall basis, when it comes to individual pieces of legislation, 
he is going to be for it, and, if I may be quite concrete, he testified 
in 1954 in favor of a bill, Senator Butler’s bill, Senator Hugh Butler’s 
bill, to sell off all fractionated heirship tracts throughout the country. 

Senator Gotpwater. Sell off what ? 

Mr. Scuirrer. All fractionated heirship tracts. 

Mr. Gampie. May I make an observation in connection with that 
statement ¢ 

Senator GoLtpwater. Yes. 

Mr. Gamez. There has been submitted to the committee a report 
by the General Accounting Office with respect. to heirship lands and 
the type of problem it presents in the field of Indian administration. 
The Comptrolier General has very vigorously recommended to the 
Congress that there be legislation en: acted to clear up that problem. 
It is one that has been w ith us for many, many years. 
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Mr. Scuirrer. May I say that I agree fully that something ought 
to be done to clear it up, but selling off is not the answer. 

Senator Gotpwarrer. I do not want to belabor this point, but I am 
getting tired, frankly, of organizations saying that the policy of this 
Government, whether it be Democratic or Republican, is to terminate 
. the relationships withthe Indians. ‘That is not true. 

There may be some people who would like it. There may be Sena- 
tors. But there is no general policy of termination in this Govern- 
ment. If there were, we would be the first to know about it, because 
of our intimate association with the tribes themselves. But that is 
just not true. Let us stop that. You have stirred up in my Indian 
leaders in Arizona a fear that this is going to happen, and they have 
never even been approached on it. 

Mr. Scuirrer. Sir, I have no contact directly with leaders in 
Arizona. 

Senator Gotpwater. But the word gets down. 

Mr. Scurirrer. In Arizona, where you have unallotted reservations, 
the situation is substantially different from what it is in the Midwest. 
I would urge you, Senator, if you do go to the Midwest, you will find 
an entirely different situation: In the Dakotas, the things have been 
growing worse continuously. The land is being sold off, admittedly 
voluntarily, but, nevertheless, these Indians who are selling land are 
simply selling because they have no other way out. 

Senator Gotpwater. They don’t have to sell it. 

Mr. Scuirrer. They don’t have to sell, Senator, but if you are 
hungry 

Senator GorpwAter. There are a lot of white people who have to 
sell their lands, too. Why set the Indian up as a separate individual 
when it comes to being hungry y? I know they are in bad shape. Iam 
not arguing that for i minute. 

When you compare their lives to our lives, there is no comparison. 
But because he has a piece of property and he sells it, that is a natural 
American instinct. I would do it myself if I was hungry. But let 
us not set that up as a general termination policy, something that the 
Indian is doing. 

Senator Nevpercer. I would like ta make one reference to. some- 
thing Mr. Gamble has brought to my attention. You brought up the 
heirship problem. This is on the Oglala Sioux Reserv ation. Because 
you were discussing that with Senator Goldwater, I want to call at- 
tention to one thing. 

Mr. Gamble, the clerk of the committee, has noted for me that an 
extensive report was prepared for the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
submitted on July 15, 1955, by a man with whom I am very well ac- 
quainted personally, ‘William A. Schoenfeld, as consultant. Dean 
Schoenfeld is the former director and dean of agriculture at Oregon 
State College. He is a close personal friend of Mrs. Neuberger and 
mine and a very liberal-minded man. 

Let me say that, in his whole social, political, and economic outlook, 
he is one of the leaders in our State in what I call enlightened thought. 
Here is one sentence from his report: 





It would take from $10 million to $15 million to finance an Oglala Sioux land 
purchase program, 


Do you think he is correct on that? 
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Mr. Scuirrer. It depends on how you are going to run it. Senator, 
if you exchange units all around on the reservation by having a pro- 
gram by which somebody simply exchanges a half interest here against 
a quarter interest someplace else, it will ‘take substantially less, “Tam 
certain of that. Then all you are doing is simply shoving interests 
around. What the report might also indicate is that I neler more 
than 30 percent of the allotted land is in heirship status. If that pro- 
»0sal which had the endorsement of the Interior Department had 
cae enacted, all this land would be put up on the auction block and 
sold off. This would have ruined, actually ruined, the people in the 
Pine Ridge Reservation. 

I might add, Senator Goldwater, after I had heard this testimony 
by Mr. Lee, I went to see the Commissioner, and told him about it, and 
got the distinct impression that the Commissioner himself was not in 
favor of this legislation. I think he probably took steps after that 
to have the Bureau withdraw from that. 

Senator Gotpwarer. I am not overly critical of it. I do not think 
it is right, though, regardless of politics, to keep these rumors going. 
I think you w ould be doing the Indians a much bigger favor if you 
scotch these rumors, because > that i is not the policy. It is not the policy 
of the Indian Bureau, now or since I have known it. 

Mr. Scutrrer. Senator, we are not passing any rumors around. 
This is a matter of discussion of facts. 

Senator GotpwaTer. There has not been a bill in the Congress since 
1954 that touches on this, to my recollection. 

Mr. Lazarus. There are some bills that cut across lines, Senator. 
There was one proposal, for example, and this was in terms of a bill, 
to transfer extension services to the States. This was in accordance 
with House Concurrent Resolution 108. Congress did not see fit to 
pass that legislation. 

Nevertheless, the ch: ange was made administratively. In the pres- 
ent session-of Congress, you have a bill to turn over Indian irrigation 
projects to local water users associations, without their consent, or 
built into the bill, for that matter, no protection to the landholders on 
the Indian projects. 

Senator Goupwater. Have you determined whether the Indians 
want that? 

Mr. Lazarus. My point on this, Senator, and I might say that I 

have resolutions from at least one of the tribes in Arizona and several 
other resolutions from other States against this, is that this is viewed 
by the tribes, and it is not a question of anyone circulating rumors, 
-this is viewed by the tribes as one more step of the Federal Govern- 
ment getting out of the field of Indian affairs without the tribes 
themselves having been asked about this or having been consulted 
about this in advance. 

That is a question of steps. I will agree with you, Senator, that the 
concept of termination from the legislative point of view is a far less 
serious matter from the Indian’s standpoint now than it was back in 
1954, But things carry over. It is not people continuing to circu- 
late stories or stirring up anything. But if you get on the reserva- 
tion, this is what is down in the people, “What is the Federal Govern- 
ment going to do?” 

They have heard of Senator Malone’s bill, and, specially for joe 
of the older generation who don’t realize what happens from one Con- 
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gress to the next and how a bill dies at the end of one Congress, some- 
thing that existed in 1954 or 1955 is still very fresh in their memories. 

But, if I may, I would like to also make some general remarks on 
the legislation that was up before the committee on Monday, and then 
attempt, In some way, to get down to the specifics that Senator 
Neuberger is interested in, within the limits of the information that 
we have. 

I would first like to associate myself with Mr. Schifter’s remarks 
that I do think the two proposals do not have to be considered as a 
unit. They were introduced separately and, I believe, stem from dif- 
ferent sources. Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 is a policy statement, 
and it is specifically aimed at telling the Indian people of the United 
States that this is what the Congress would .like to see happen, and to 
dispel these fears that exist. These are very concrete fears about 
termination, and the effect of House Concurrent Resolution 108 which 
was passed 4 years ago. . That is what Senator Murray’s concurrent 
resolution would do. It would bring forward a positive, forward- 
looking program, would quiet fears, and would establish the frame- 
work by which we can come to grips with the problem that we have. 

I feel that S. 809 is just-one part of carrying out the policy declara- 
tion which is made in Senate Concurrent Resolution 3. I recognize 
that the bill itself, S. 809, as Senator Neuberger put it, is the bare 
bones of a program. ; 

Senator Neusercer. And so is Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 3,. 
in all fairness. 

Mr. Lazarus: Yes, but that is a policy declaration which you can 
put in general terms. 

Senator Neupercer. I want to get down to cases, because we want 
to make use of our limited time. 

One phrase in Senate Concurrent: Resolution 3 says that one of the 
policies to be promoted is, at line 16: 

That an impartial effort shall be made to deal with the development of nat- 
ural resources to maximum capacity. 

And then it goes on to complete the sentence,:to develop the full 
capabilities of agricultural production, et cetera. 

In the past quarter of a century we have had many able and en- 
lightened leaders in the Indian Bureau. One is sitting at the table, 
Mr. Zimmerman, and men like John Collier, whom I have a great 
regard for. Do you mean to tell me that in all that time there was 
never an effort made to deal with the natural resources on the reser- 
rations tv maximum capacity ? 

Mr. Lazarus. There have been impartial studies made, Senator. I 
would like to come up to that in one specific example, again down in 
Senator Goldwater’s State of Arizona. 

In 1949, after several years of very intensive work, the Papago 
Tribe came up with a development program. This was the Papago 
development program, worked out with a considerable amount of 
tribal leadership. Tom Segundo was then chairman of the tribe, and 
as able a man you cannot hope to find. That program was worked 
out together with the people in the Bureau, but it was an Indian 
spearheaded program, and the tribe printed up a pamphlet in which 
the whole thing was spelled out. It was a forward-looking thing, and 
it came to grips with the problems on the Papago Reservation. That 
was 1949, Senator, and nothing has been done on it since. 
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Eight years have gone by, and that study is now, I will not say 
worthless, so out of date that you certainly have to bring it up to date. 

Senator Neusercer. ‘That was 1949, long before I came to the Sen- - 
ate, and I think some period of time before Senator Goldwater came 
here. 

Let me ask you this: As Mr. Gamble informs me, it was before this 
subcommittee, this subcommittee with different personnel, but it was 
before it. 

Mr. Lazarus. That is correct. 

Senator Gotpwater. Senator Hayden and I introduced it twice. I 
sat in on the development of that plan. In that particular case, and 
I don’t make any apologies for action or nonaction on it, you could 
spend the $200 million on the Papago’Reservation and you would not 
help the Papago. 

The problem there,-I think, involves the ultimate finding of an- 
other reservation for those people, where they have land that can 
support them. There is nothing there but mesquite brush that has 
destroyed the range values. I have seen cattle sold down there that 
weigh under 200 “pounds. They have a little limited land at the 
northern end that they can farm, and the Government has put wells 
in there in the last 7 or 8 years. 

There have been, I think, 16 or 17 wells put down. I mention that 
heeause that is an impossible situation. No amount of money is 
going to help the Papagos. 

Mr. Lazarus. My purpose in mentioning it is to show that there 

you had a program worked out. Maybe that program was unfeasible. 
T cannot comment on that, although I do know that part of the pro- 
gram was to relocate at least one- third of the population off the reser- 
vation on the ground that at maximum utilization the reservation 
could not support its entire population. But my point on that is that 
a program was devised, and now years have passed and nothing has 
been done to put it into effect. 

It seems to me that on legislation of the nature ofS. 809, where you 
have under section 2 (a) (4) the provision to-furnish Indian tribes 
or individual Indians with technical information and assistance neces- 
sary for them to come up with a program—when you have that program 
formulated you already have the ‘authorization for the spending of 
money to carry it out, so that we do not have this time lag between 
program and appropriation. 

Senator Nevsercer. I am a new member of the Senate, but am I to 
gather that there has not been made any study of the use of resources 
on reservations up to now ? 

Mr. Lazarus. There have been studies made. If I can refer back 
to the testimony of Commissioner Emmons before, I think it was, a 
subcommittee of the Labor and Public Welfare Committee last year 
on the depressed-areas legislation, Commissioner Emmons then stated 
to Chairman Douglas, w ho was sitting—and I believe you were sitting 
on that committee, too, Senator Goldwater—that he had organized 
a foundation or a nonprofit corporation about 1954, and that he was 
seeking grants from foundations for this nonprofit corporation, which, 
in turn, would hire experts, such as the Stanford: Ree -arch Association, 
to make studies on reservations. 

Apparently, in the Commissioner’s mind, there were none that were 
sufficiently up to date for him to work with. Senator Douglas asked 
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him how long he thought this would take, and he said it would take 5 
years after the nonprofit corporation received some money. But the 
nonprofit corporation has not received any money yet. But it is that 
kind of thing that we are trying to short circuit with something like 
S. 809, to make that money available now, to make the studies av ailable 
now. 

I would say that on 95 percent of the reservations, I can’t speak for 
all, we just don’t have enough up-to-date information to say what can 
be done feasibly and what cannot. 

Senator Nrusercer. If we take this to the Senate floor, some of us 
are going to have to answer these questions. Are we then to tell other 
Senators that in all the years in the Indian Bureau, under Demo- 
crats, Republicans, and such other parties as may have existed in the 
history of the Indian Bureau, there have never been economic studies 
that have been of value and which have been used ? 

Mr. ZimmerMAN. May I answer, Senator Neuberger ? 

There were at least two comprehensive surveys that I know about. 
One was begun about 1934, by the Interior Department in cooperation 
with the Department of Agrict ilture. Those were social-economic sur- 
veys, made in great detail. 

U nfortunately, that whole operation came to an end with the war. 
During the war, nothing was done. But after the war, the Bureau 
again embarked on a program of working out detailed projects on the 
reservations. 

At that time, some sort of a program was worked out for each 
tribe or each reservation. Those two were comprehensive and dealt, 
I think, with practically every unit in the country. You probably 
want to know why nothing was done after 1948 or 1949. My answer 
is that beginning in 1950 there was a reversal of basic Bureau policy. 
T can only speak from hearsay on that because I was not in the Bureau 
after 1950. 

But my impression is that all of that work was ignored. 

As Mr. Emmons testified recently, he feels that none of the work 
that was done in the early years has any significance, and it certainly 
is not up to date, and, therefore, he has wanted to get outside 
capital to make a new survey. I think he said in.Senator Gold- 
water’s presence last year that he did not want to embark on any proj- 
ects in a program until he was sure he was right, and after he had com- 
pleted a survey that would take another 4 or 5 years, as I see it, that 
is what happened. 

Senator Gotpwater. I would like to get back to the meat of this 
thing. : 

First, was this program developed as a result of concerted Indian 
action? Was there a: meeting of Indian leaders some place in the 
United States ? 

Mr. Zimmerman. This S. 809, the program outlined in that? Did 
this come from a meeting of Indian leaders or a series of meetings, a 
demand for this type of legislation ? 

Mr. Lazarus. The demand for this type of legislation I do not think 
was ever specifically couched in the terms of Senator Langer’s bill, or 
I don’t think that you had any meeting of Indian leaders which 
specifically recommended that particular bit of legislation. 

I know that at every single Indian meeting I “have ever attended 
in the last 7 or 8 years, the constant theme is development on the 
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reservation, economic development, getting in funds so that we can get 
the capital with which to work, because now all of the income is going 
to subsistence. 

I would say that that is the broad background of this particular 
proposal. 

Senator Nrupercer. Senator Goldwater, because you have asked 
about S. 809, I think in fairness to the National C ongress of American 
Indians they perhaps ought to be allowed to answer that. If I am not 
mistaken, and I would like to get this accurate, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 3 has been, more or less, you might say, inspired or con- 
ceived by the Association of American Indian Affairs. Is that 
correct ? 

Mr, Lazarus. I don’t think so, Senator. I think all of these things: 
have deep roots in the Indian people, and I think that the organiza- 
tions interested in Indian welfare or representing Indians have all 
worked on proposals of this type. 

Senator Tot BERGER. Very little just grows like Topsy. It comes 
from somewhere. I think these things are good. You are acting like 
you don’t want to get any credit for it. They ‘ame from somewhere. 

Mr. Lazarus. No, it is not that. 

Mr. ZrmmMerRMAN. In fairness to the national congress, I think we 
ought to say this, that in its present form, I think the association 
must assume the responsibility for sponsorship. 

Senator Neusercer. Of Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 ? 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Yes. 

Senate Neupercer. 8. 809 isa dite bill. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. I want to point out that the National Congress on 
American Indians has also, at one time or another, endorsed this kind 
of resolution in principle, and I think more recently has endorsed this 
specific language. 

Senator Neuspercer. But, as I say, there are two pieces of legisla- 
tion. It was my understanding that Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, 
and again I w ill use the words, was more or less conceived by the Asso- 
ciation on American Indian Affairs, because almost identical language 
is used in the Christian Science Monitor story. They say in literature 
it is possible for two people to write the identical poem, but it does not 
very often happen. 

Then S. 809, as I understand, represents more or less the views of 
the National Congress of American Indians. Is that correct or is 
that incorrect ? 

I did not want to take over, Senator Goldwater, but I felt in fair- 
ness for the different groups they should answer that. 

Senator Gotpwater. I think any organization has a right to submit 
whatever they want. But this leads into my next question. 

I think this has very serious implications, Dick. 

Since 1948, through this fiscal year, there has been appropriated for 
Indian affairs, ine luding health, $836 million, nearly a billion dollars. 
I can’t speak with authority for reservations other than in my own 
State, but with the exception of the tribes that have more or less 
grabbed their own bootstraps, there has not been any marked improve- 
ment on those reservations, other than in my State, like the Navaho, 
the Apache, and the Hualapai, some of them that have actually gone 
out and helped themselves. 
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For instance, the Government has spent on road construction, $11.5 
million this year alone; hospitalization, $47.5 million, under the 1957 
budget ; resource management and welfare services, education, and so 
forth, around $68 million. And nothing has happened. 

I think, frankly, and we are talking off the top of our hats, ‘that it 
is time that this subcomniittee takes a look at where this money goes. 
If we have appropriated nearly a billion dollars for 400,000 Indians 
over a setiod 6f 10 years, and those 400,000 people are as bad off as 
they are represented to be, then I have a feeling that that money is 
not being used in the right way. 

I also have a feeling that if we appropriate $200 millon it is not 
going to do one bit of good for the Indians. I am beginning to believe 
that we would be doing the Indians a better service if we found out 
why we have to have 1 white person for every 12 Indians, why a billion 
dollars has not done more. 

Take my own Navaho Reservation. We passed the Navaho-Hopi 
rehabilitation program back in'1950, and it was a program to do ab 
stantially this. It was to provide $88 million to rehabilitate the 

vaho. They built a lot of roads; they built.a few schools where 
there were no Indians living. Nothing happened to the Navaho until 
they found gas and oil, and now they are dsitie pretty good. They 
have $50 million in the kitty. But that didn’t come out of any re- 
habilitation fund, nor did it come out of the point 4 program. It 
came out of the graces of God that put the gas and oil under their 
lands. 

But $88 million did not do that tribe much good. I don’t think the 
$200 million is going to do any tribe any good. I don’t think it is 
enough money, to begin with, if you are going to adopt this kind of 
approach. Ido think we ought to find out w hy the Indian Bureau has 
not been able to do more good for the Indians with a billion dollars. 

If you gave me a billion dollars, I could help 400,000 Indians in 
this country. So help me, the better off the Navaho Tribe gets, the 
more white people go to work for the Indian Bureau. 

I think that 1s something we should consider. I say that in a non- 
political way. I certainly should not be attacking a Republican 
Indian Bureau, but over a long period of years, I don’t think much 
has been done for the Indians with the money to be spent. 

Senator Nevpercrr. There is nothing partisan about this. I think 
everybody knows that. 

As subcommittee chairman, I am caught in‘a terrible dilemma, be- 
tween Seylla and Charybdis, as they say, because in my own State 
there is a termination proceeding underway which I think was too 
hasty and ill-conceived which we now have to reverse in order: to save 
the resources on our reservation. On the other hand, I have this legis- 
lation which has been put in my lap, more or less, as sube -ommittee 
chairman, and which I feel, w ith the inform: ation that has been given 
to me to date, I could not justify to the Senate, if I had to sponsor it 
on the floor. 

I am caught more or less between those two extremes, one which has 
promoted this hasty termination in my State, which was too hasty and 
was not properly thought out, and, on the other hand, this proposal for 
a program which has not yet been implemented. 
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I agree with Senator Goldwater. If you are going to have an in- 
dustrial program, $200 million is just nothing. .You take one pulp 
mill on the reservations in Oregon or Idaho that might have some 
- Apline timber that could be used for pulp and lodge pole pine, and it 
would cost $240 million or $250 million to build a large size plant, a 
pulp plant. I think that is what the plants cost at Ketchikan, or per- 
haps a little more than that because of the transportation to Alaska. 
This is the sort of thing that we are up against. 

I wonder this: On how many of these reservations do you really, 
honestly believe there are the resources to support industrial oppor- 
tunity / ¢ 

Mr. Lazarus. That, of course, is a very difficult question to answer 
without those studies that need to be made. _I will take one with which 
1 am extremely familiar, the Blackfeet Reservation. The delegates 
testified before the committee. The Blackfeet Reservation is in north- 
ern Montana, right next to Glacier Park. It has a tremendous poten- 
tial. It is also well situated from the point of view of transportation. 
It is on the main line of the Great Northern. You have good roads 
going in, you have an airport nearby, you have good grazing and farm- 
ing lands there, and, except in a very bad year, a quite adequate water 
supply, with power potential. 

And, incidentally, with oil and gas reserves, to the best of our knowl- 
edge, and some indie: ations of iron and titanium on the reservations. 

That, it seems to me, is a reservation which offers a tremendous po- 
tential for resource development. I think we have to concede that 
other reservations are not as fortunate’as that one. But we do not even 
know on the Blackfeet Reservation now whether we would be better 
off first trying to get a pulp mill, because there is some timber there, or 
whether we should go after the iron more seriously, or whether we 
should think of a packing plant because of the cattle that are grazed 
there. 

Even yesterday we talked about a wool washing station, because the 
water on that reservation is apparently of the pure char: acter so that 
wool that is taken off the sheep that are grazed right on the reserva- 
tion can be washed in that water without bec coming gummy. 

Senator Gotpwater. How much money is in the tribal funds of the 
Blackfeet ? 

Mr. Lazarus. The tribal council now has about $50,000 on deposit in 
the United States Treasury, in what is known as class A funds, on 
which they have a periodic income coming in. Their total income is 
downnow. It used to run around $35,000 a month. It is now down to 
about $20,000 a month. 

Senator Gotpwater. How many Indians are on that reservation ? 

Mr. Lazarvs. The tribal roll is now just 3 or 4 short of 7,400. Ac- 
tually living on the reservation or in towns nearby is 4,900. The rest 
are a good distance away from the reservation. 

Senator Gorpwarer. Have they ever thought of doing what the San 

‘arlos Apaches have done? They went out with their own money and 
ccaneied business people and hired St inford Research to do an eco- 
nomic study for them. 

Mr. Lazarus. We have talked about that on several occasions, but, 
unfortunately with the Blackfeet, the more pressing needs have always 

taken up the funds. They always seem to be running a little bit behind 
their income. 
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Well, last year they gave $57,000, out of that income that I men- 
tioned to you, just for welfare. They have been paying medical bills 
for their own members also to the tune of about $50,000 a year. They 
pay taxes in the amount of $30,000 a year. 

Senator GoLpwater. I assume you are the lawyer for that tribe? 

Mr. Lazarus, I am. 

Senator GotpwatTer. Have you ever suggested to them that they. 
take some of that money, and it does not take much, and get some 

rivate agency to make the study? I don’t have much faith in the 

ederal Government’s ability to make studies, to tell you the truth. 
I think we wind up with thick books that are deposited on the shelf 
someplace and that is the end of it. But Stanford does a bangup 
job. Asa result of that, the San Carlos know how they should go, 
and what they have to do to get there, and it involves money. Know- 
ing that, they are in a good position to either come to the Federal 
Government or to banks and take care of themselves. I don’t like to 
see this dependency on the Federal Government for that type of study. 
I remember when the.studies were made back in the late 1930’s and 
early 1940’s. They compiled a fabulous amount of information. It is 
still down there. It is even down to the specific gravity of the oils 
that could be found on the various reservations. But that is not the 
kind of study that you want. 

You want an economic study, and this Government is not prepared 
to do it, in my estimation. I don’t know anybody competent to 
make that kind of study who is working for the Government. 

Mr. ZimMERMAN. Some of the other tribes had studies made, Sena- 
tor. 

Senator Gotpwater. Yes. Most of my Indians out there are taking 
that attitude. I think it is a healthy attitude. They realize they 
are not going to get much out of the Government, so they are starting 
out themselves. 

Senator Neupercer. I agree with Senator Goldwater that some of 
these private organizations have made excellent studies. Stanford 
Research has made fine studies about the timber resources at Coos 
Bay, Oreg., and the aluminum reserves in the Northwest, and so on. 

I certainly, as one Member of the Senate, would be willing to sup- 
port some modest. appropriations to have specific studies made on 
different reservations, if we could get the Indians to be self-sup- 
porting. 

Senator Cuurcu. In that connection, Mr. Chairman, do we have 
here a representative of the Indian Bureau ? : 

Mr. Gamer. No; there are no representatives of the Indian Bureau 
present, Senator. 

Senator Cuurcn. It is my understanding that there is presently a 
program that is being conducted by the Indian Bureau that has as 
its objective the establishment of a small industry on Indian reser- 
vations, and that pursuant to that program a certain number of small 
industries have been established, not only at Rolla, but elsewhere. 

Senator Neupercer. Is that the one that Mr. Beck is participating 
in? 

Senator Gotpwarter. Yes, that is part of it. 

Senator Cuurcu. I wonder if it would not be helpful, in view of 
the fact that this is a program closely related to the obpectives of 
the measures under consideration, if we did not have a report from 
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the Bureau to include in the record of these hearings, showing how 
this program has been handled and what it has accomplished, what 
funds are still available in connection with the program, and how it 
has been operated ? 

Senator Neupercer. Senator Church, after you raised this very 
pertinent point, Mr. Gamble, the clerk of the committee, gave me this 
document of March 26, 1957, to the chairman of the Senate Interior 
Committee, from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, in which he 
elaborates information on loan regulations broadened to aid Indian 
tribes in attracting industry. 

I think that that has quite a bit of bearing on this point that you 
raise. Mr. Gamble informs me that this material was inserted in the 
hearing record at our meeting on March 27. 

I would like to say, before you people withdraw from the witness 
stand, that I do hope } you can give us some very specific, concrete ways 
in which this point 4 pr ogram, as it is described, would operate, in 
which studies would be made, in which industri ies. would be established, 
and so forth. 

The one very pertinent thing that is going to be asked repeatedly by 
members of the committee and the Senate is this’: Is this private finane- 
ing operation by which payrolls might be provided to help support. 
the Indians, or is it a Government- -supported operation? Is it like 
the Rolla operation, or w ould it be a private operation like the sawmill 
at Warm Springs, Oreg., where Indians are employed by privately 
financed industry that is developing Indian resources ? 

I think there are two very great distinctions there, and those have to 
' be miade. 

Mr. Scutrrer. May I make a final comment? 

I would like to emphasize, because there has been discussion only of 
industry, that Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 also env isages agricul- 
tural development. I mentioned the other day that there are 900 ,000 
acres of grazing land on the Pine Ridge Reservation which are used 
by non- Indians at the present time. It is believed that with some capi- 
tal assistance from the Federal Government, it would be possible for 
the Indians to utilize this. 

There is a specific proposal which, as I understand it, the area direc- 
tor for this area has submitted to the Washington office of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, which will be cons ered in the near future. It 
would seem that a policy declaration as contained in Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 3 would be an indication that Congress is sympathetic to 
an approach by the Bureau to problems of reservation development, 
which will make it possible for the Indians themselves to use their own 
agricultural resources. 

Senator Neusercer. Has not this been proposed in the past? 

Mr. Scutrter. This particular proposal is a new one. 

Senator Neusercrer. Would this be Government assistance or would 
it be loans that the Indians would eventually repay if the livestock 
operation were successful ? 

Mr. Scuirter. Both, Senator. I do not want to take much time on 
this now, but I could spell it out further, perhaps, if I sent you a letter 
on it. 

Senator Nevpercer. I would like to have a letter which we can in- 
clude in the record of the hearings on this particular Pine Ridge situa- 
tion. 
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Mr. Gamble, I think we ought to have the representatives of the 
National Congress of American Indians, if we could. 
Thank you so much, Mr. Zimmerman, Mr. Schifter, and Mr. Lazarus. 


(The witness, Richard Schifter, submitted the following material 
on July 29:) 


STRASSER, SPIEGELBERG, F'R1ep & FRANK, 
Washington, D. C., July 29, 1957. 
Hon. Ricuarp L. NEUBERGER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Indian Affairs, ; 
-United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR NEUBERGER: During the. hearings on Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 3 before the Senate Subcommittee on Indian Affairs, I indicated that I was 
prepared to write to you further with regard to conditions on the Pine Ridge 
Indian Reservation, and you urged me to do so. I am‘happy to have this further 
opportunity of calling your attention to the state of affairs on that reservation. 

In the course of the hearings on Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, and partic- 
ularly while the Pine Ridge delegation was testifying, you expressed your concern 
that the concurrent resolution as well as S. 809 might arouse false hopes as to 
the likelihood of industrial development of Indian reservations. Let me assure 
you that such is not the case. The Indians on the Pine Ridge Reservation dis- 
cussed the possibilities of industrial development long before Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 3 was introduced and are well aware of the difficulties which stand 
in the way of attracting factories to their land. Beyond that, and most 
importantly, they consider industrial development as merely one aspect of the 
policy guide embodied in Senate Concurrent Resolution 3. 

Discussions of the industrial potential of Indian reservations did not begin 
with the supporters of Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 but with the admin- 
istration. More than 3 years ago, on June 11, 1954, Mr. Moses Two Bulls, then 
president of the Oglala Sioux Tribe, made the following report to his people 
on a conference which he had had with Commissioner Emmons: 

“On the question of long-term development, the Commissioner said that he had 
appointed three topflight men, all of whom are personal friends of his, to a board 
which would try to get money from some of the foundations, and that money 

‘would be used for the purpose of having experts make some economic studies of 
Indian reservations. On the basis of these studies, it would be possible to go 
ahead and work out a program of economic improvement. In that connection, 
the Commissioner said that he was particularly interested in attracting factories 
to the reservations so that some Indians who would not become farmers or 
eattle raisers could go into industrial jobs. 

“We know, of course, that these studies could not be started on all reserva- 
tions at once. I, therefore, pointed out to the Commissioner that I felt that the 
Pine Ridge Reservation should come pretty much at the beginning of the program 
that he plans to put into effect. I told him that we were the second largest tribe 
in the country and had the second largest reservation. Assistant Commissioner 
Utz, who was sitting right there, looked it up in his records, and found that that 
was right, as the Navaho Tribe is the only tribe that has more members than 
the Oglala Sioux Tribe. The Commissioner. agreed, and promised that the 
Oglala Sioux Tribe would be in the first group of tribes for which these economic 
research studies would be undertaken.” 

Earlier, on January 21, 1954, Commissioner Emmons had told the Indian Rights 
Association of his economic survey project: 

“Once these surveys have been completed, they should provide us with basic 
facts which are urgently needed in the shaping up of future programs. Moreover, 
I am confident that they will reveal many promising opportunities for bringing 
about broad-scale improvements in the economic status of the Indian people. 
In some areas this can probably be accomplished by fuller development and more 
productive utilization of the Indians’ resources—their lands, water, timber, 
grass, and minerals. In other cases I feel sure we shall find that there are 
sound prospects for encouraging the establishment of private industries or other 
enterprises with substantial payrolls around the borders of the reservations 
which will give additional employment opportunities to the Indian people. In 
still other cases there will doubtless be opportunity for a combination of the two 
approaches. q 

“My belief is that the major forces now holding many of the Indian people back 
from full realization of their own potentialities are these very three problems 
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which I have just been discussing—ill health, lack of full educational oppor- 
tunities, and widespread poverty. By attacking these problems at the root, I 
believe we can greatly hasten the day when the Indian people will no longer 
need the protection of special relationships with the Federal Government and 
when they can take their proper place in our local communities on an equal 
footing with their non-Indian neighbors.” 

The Commissioner repeated this thought in an address to the Intertribal 
Indian Ceremonial at Gallup, N. Mex., on August 13, 1954. Speaking of his 
“plans for greater economic development in and around the reservation areas,” 
he said: ; 

“As these plans mature, I am optimistic that we shall be able to relieve hun- 
dreds and perhaps thousands of Indian families from their present reliance on 
inadequate land resources together with perhaps a little seasonal agricultural 
work and give them a chance for the first time to earn a regular-paycheck and 
begin enjoying the full benefits of modern American life.” ; 

The Commissioner’s aspirations on economic development met with the whole- 
hearted approvai of the Indians. But the years passed and no surveys were 
conducted, nor was there substantial progress in the Commissioner’s program 
to attract industry to Indian reservations. Recognizing the very factors miti- 
gating against industrial development to which you called attention at the 
hearings, the Indians looked for ways and means of strengthening the Commis- 
sioner’s program. On March 26, 1956, Mr. William Fire Thunder, representing 
the Oglala Sioux Tribe of the Pine Ridge Reservation, appeared before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Labor urging that the area redevelopment bill, S. 2663 
(of the 84th Cong.), be amended to include Indian reservations.. Commissioner 
Emmons appeared before the subcommittee on the same day. The following ex- 
change took place between Senator Douglas and the Commissioner: 

“Senator DoveLas. But do you approve of the general idea of the Government 
trying to foster additional industry on or near the reservations for the supple- 
mental employment of the Indian tribes? 

“Mr. Emmons. I would say that we need all the encouragement we possibly 
can get. The fact is I think that we could get further—and what I would like 
to appeal to this committee to do, sir, is: if there is some way of encouragement 
to industry to help us out in our program, I think that would be a tremendous 
help. 

“Senator Douaias. You mean by locating plants? 

“Mr, Emmons. Yes, sir.” y 

You can see from the foregoing that when the representatives of the Oglala 
Sioux Tribe speak of the possibilities of locating industry on or near Indian 
reservations, it is not due to the fact that their hopes were suddenly aroused 
by legislation introduced in the Congress in 1956 or 1957. They are speaking 
in support of a program which was put forward by the administration more 
than 3 years ago, but which, unfortunately, has not gotten off the ground as far 
as Oglala Sioux are concerned. The tribal representatives feel that in order for 
the Commissioner’s program to succeed it is essential that special incentives be 
provided to attract industry to Indian reservation areas. It is for that reason 
that they have given their support to various proposals which have that objec- 
tive. These include S. 964, the area redevelopment bill, of which you are a 
ecosponsor. In this connection you may be interested in the testimony given 
by the Oglala Sioux representatives before the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee on May 14, 1957, which I am attaching to this letter. The testimony 
contains important data on economic conditions on the Pine Ridge Reservation. 

As I have indicated at the outset, industrial development would only be one 
facet of the policy proposed by Senate Concurrent Resolution 3. That policy has, 
however, much broader implications. It is a policy which would call upon the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs to work out: positive plans for the development of the 
human and natural resources of Indian reservations and to put them into effect. 
Commissioner Emmons has frequently stated that this. was part of his program. 
Unfortunately, however, this program has not been carried out in the Sioux 
country. One reason for such failure is that officials in the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs are frequently fearful that positive steps toward reservation development 
might be contrary to what they regard as the Bureau’s mandate from Congress. 
Clearly, if Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 were passed, reservation development 
would have much easier sailing. f : 

Conditions on the Pine Ridge Reservation, which is the second largest Indian 
reservation in the country, are fairly typical of conditions generally on the 
Indian reservations of the Dakotas (except for the Cheyenne River Reservation, 
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for which a rehabilitation program has been approved). Malnutrition, substand- 
ard housing, and ill health are prevalent. These conditions, in turn, are the 
result of extreme poverty. According to the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the grass- 
land of the reservation, its only natural resource, can sustain only about 500 
families in the cattle business at a decent level of income. (The tribe believes 
that the number of families which can be accomodated in the cattle business 
is somewhat higher, but agrees that there is not enough room for all of the 
tribe’s 1,800 families.) But the fact of the matter is that at present the number 
of Indian families in the cattle business is less than half the number for which 
the Bureau says there is sufficient room. Moreover, most of the Indian cattle- 
men have operations smaller than what the Bureau considers a minimum eco- 
nomic unit. This is largely due to lack of capital. 

As the reservation affords few other economic opportunities, most families must 
rely on occasional labor, particularly migratory farmwork, for additional in- 
come. This has led to family disintegration and social disorganization. Migra- 
tory farmworkers and their families live under conditions even worse than those 
on the reservation. Children are taken out of school before the end of the school 
year and are brought back after the school year has begun. During the winter 
most of these families are dependent on relief. 

To this dismal picture there must be added the land-sale problem. During 
recent years land has passed out of Indian ownership at an alarming rate. At 
the most recent land sale at Pine Ridge in April of this year, more than 20,000 
acres were offered for sale. In only very few cases is land sold by persons who 
have found a satisfactory way of earning a living. In most instances, people 
are driven to sell their land by their poverty. The proceeds are quickly used 
up and the sellers, now landless, are, thereafter, an even greater burden on their 
fellow tribesmen, and the State and Federal Governments. When I was in Pine 
Ridge last month I was told that a number of families have, following the sale 
of their land, moved to the grounds of nearby schools, where they are now 
squatting, creating a serious sanitation problem. 

Aside from this direct detrimental effect on the Indian community, land sales 
also tend to weaken the overall economic base of the tribe. As the available 

‘land shrinks, the chances of fully developing tribal resources are lessened. This 

is particularly true where a key tract passes out of Indian ownership, thus de- 
stroying the grazing value to the tribe of the surrounding land, even though it 
remains in Indian pwnership. 

One solution which has been suggested for the preserit conditions on reserva- 
tions like Pine Ridge is relocation. However, the relocation program has not at 
all been successful there. A 1955 survey by the Bureau of Indian Affairs shows 
a 47 percent rate of returnees for Pine Ridge. Tribal leaders believe that it is 
higher now. 

The lack of success of relocation at Pine Ridge is largely attributable to the 
difficulties which the Sioux face in trying to adjust to the routine of life in cities 
like Chicago and Los Anegles. Their past mode of life and their mental atti- 
tudes stand in the way of successful adjustment. The jump from an upbringing 
based on the values and standards of a hunting culture to life in a modern 
metropolis is too great for many of them. 

A high-ranking official of.the Bureau of Indian Affairs, who is, himself, of 
Sioux descent, has frequently pointed out, in illustrating the hurdles which a 
Sioux must overcome before he can successfully integrate into our culture, that 
there is no word for “time” in the Sioux language. This is not an odd quirk, 
but a highly significant indicator of the difference between our culture and the 
native culture of the Sioux. A man raised in a home in which time is a foreign 
concept finds it difficult to live in a society which operates on a schedule, in 
which everyone punches the time clock. 

While relocation should undoubtedly be continued for those who can make a 
successful adjustment to off-reservation life, the question remains as to what 
is to be done for the remainder. There are two alternatives: (1) To continue 
the present policy of drift and inaction, which results in more land sales, more 
Indian business ventures closing down, increased welfare, sanitation, and law 
and order costs; it also results in the raising of another generation in disrupted, 
demoralized homes, in migratory work camps, in the new Indian slums of towns 
like’ Rapid City, S. Dak.; (2) to attempt to find solutions to the existing 
problems. 

Some Members of Congress have expressed their doutits as to whether a new 
program for Indian reservations will accomplish more than past programs have. 
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They often refer to the sums of money that have been spent on Indian reserva- 
tions in the past. 

Analysis of past appropriations will indicate that the bulk of funds was spent 
on the usual governmental services such as schools, roads, law and order, on 
health services, and on property management. Very littie has gone into eco- 
nomic improvement programs. Where money was spent on economic develop- 
ment, it has yielded good results in some places. In other places, defects can 
be found in the programs, which, if corrected, would improve the results. Some 
economic projects were defective, for example, in that Bureau officials took over 
all responsibilities, without attempting to train the Indians to do the’-work them- 
selves. When the services of the Bureau officials were withdrawn, the projects 
collapsed. Another error which, I am told, is frequently made today. is that 
cattle loans from the Indian loan fund are made for too short a term to give the 
borrower a real chance of succeeding in his venture. But that does not mean 
that there is anything basically wrong with the projects in question, if errors 
once recognized are corrected. The fact that errors were made in the past 
should certainly not deter us from setting up a sound program now. 

It would seem, therefore, that if we do not want to spend ever-increasing sums 
on welfare aid, health assistance, prosecuting, housing, and feeding law vio- 
lators, the answer to the present problem lies in greater emphasis on economic 
improvement programs, correcting, at the same time, past errors. One of the 
persons most thoroughly familiar with the problems of the Sioux Indians has 
recently proposed a pilot project for the Pine Ridge Reservation. ‘He suggests 
that a few hundred families be set up with herds of 50 head each and receive 
intensive instruction in their management. Admittedly, these will not be fully 
self-supporting units and the families might have to be subsidized during some 
part of the year. However, the cost of the subsidy might be no more than these 
families now receive in welfare payments. The advantages of the program 
would be the following : 

(1) Some of the families might work themselves up to the point where 
they become fully self-supporting. 

(2) Those who do not achieve self-supporting status would, at least, be in 
a position to set up a stable home life for their families. Their children 
would be in school all year. The family: would be able to regain its self- 
respect. The discipline imposed and the know-how acquired by the father’s 
operation of a‘business would necessarily carry over to the children and 
enable them to develop the attitudes which will make it possible for them to 
integrate into the economic and social life of our country. 

The foregoing project is, as you can see, not designed to be an immediate 
economic success. It is, instead, a project which has as its main purpose the 
rehabilitation of Indian family units, utilizing existing resources and the back- 
ground which many Indians have acquired in cattle raising. Even if it does not 
result in the creation of any large-scale livestock enterprises, it will have 
achieved its goal if it helps raise a generation which can find its way in our 
society on its own. 

At the hearings you inquired whether the purpose of economic improvement 
projects is to enable Indians to earn a living on the reservation or off the reserva- 
tion. The’ Oglala Sioux Tribe has the instinct and desire which every human 
community has: to perpetuate itself. It certainly hopes that provision can be 
made for a healthy, self-supporting economy on the reservation. But the tribal 
leaders recognize that there is not enough room on the reservation for everyone 
and would certainly be happy if some of their fellow tribesmen could make a 
good adjustment off the reservation. What they wish to emphasize is that in 
view of the fact that relocation has not worked well on the Pine Ridge Reserva- 
tion, it might be best to initiate programs on the reservation which would later 
enable the participants to make an economic adjustment either on or off the 
reservation. : 

In this letter I have tried to state the problem and outline some suggested 
answers. I am aware that during the hearings you asked for concrete economic 
development plans. I regret to say that the tribe simply does not have the 
money to conduct the necessary surveys on which such plans must be based. Of 
necessity, it has to look to the Government to defray the cost of the technical 
assistance needed for economic surveys and planning. The details of any specific 
plan should, however, be worked out in cooperation between the Bureau and the 
tribe. 

Thus, the program which the tribe supports in endorsing Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 3 is one that would steer clear of the twin evils of abrupt termination 
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and paternalism. As already indicated, premature termination serves only to add 


to our social ills, while paternalism fails to preparé the Indians for the time 
when they must handle their affairs on their own. It is the tribe’s hope, that 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 would be a guide to a new middle way, in which 
the Indians learn to handle their affairs with the assistance and advice of 
Government officials both technically competent and able to pass their knowledge 
and competence on to others. 

Sincerely yours, 


RICHARD SCHIFTER. 


STATEMENTS OF Moses Two BULLS AND Leo Vocu, OGLALA Sioux Trise, SOUTH 
DakoTa, BeroreE THE SENATE BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE, May 14, 
1957 


Mr. Two Butts. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My name is Moses Two Bulls. I 
am an official delegate of the Oglala Sioux Tribe of the Pine Ridge Reservation 
of South Dakota. I am appearing before you to support the area redevelopment 
bills. 

The problems of Indian communities are, of course, well known to members of 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. Some of the members of this com- 
mittee, however, may not be as familiar with our problems. 

As so many people believe that the Federal Government has large-scale eco- 
nomie assistance programs for Indians, permit me to say a few words about how 
Federal money is spent on Indian reservations. 

Almost all the money is appropriated for such public services as health, 
education, road construction and maintenance, law enforcement, soil conserva- 
tion and welfare work. Only a very small fraction, less than $10 million 
annually, is spent on programs especially intended to improve the economic 
status of Indians, such as the relocation program or the Indian Bureau credit 
program. : 

It has also been said that Indians are in a special class because they do not 
pay taxes, but the fact of the matter is that they pay most taxes. They pay all 
sales taxes, social-security taxes, the gasoline tax, and where they earn enough 
money, also income taxes. . 

The only taxes from which they are exempt are the taxes connected with their 
trust land. 

In one area the Indian contributes even more than the white man. For 
example, in the State of South Dakota, if an old Indian dies and he has received 
old-age assistance in the last years of his life, the State will take the income 
from his land after his death until the old-age assistance payments have been 
repaid. 

What I have been here trying to say is that while Indians, like other poor 
people in the country, get more in public services than they pay in taxes, they 
do not, by and large, get any special economic assistance. Only two special 
economic programs have been started by the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the last 
25 years. Back in 1934 the Indian credit program was started. Under it, $12 
million was appropriated for a revolving loan fund and loans were made to 
Indians to get them started in business. At our reservation at Pine Ridge, quite 
a number of Indians were started in the cattle business. Some of them are still 
in it, but times are hard today for white cattlemen, and harder still for Indian 
cattlemen.: 

The other program is the relocation program under which the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs tries to settle reservation Indians in cities like Chicago and Los Angeles. 
I would like to talk about that later. . 

Now, let me say something about our reservation. It is the second largest 
reservation i‘n the United States and is located in the southwestern part of South 
Dakota. It covers more than 1% million acres of what is mostly grazing land. 

The total enrollment in our tribe is over 12,000. We estimate that a number 
of about two-thirds, or 8,000, make their home on the Pine Ridge Reservation. 
It is to the problem of these 8,000 people that I would now like to address myself. 

There are about 4,000 children of school and preschool age on the reservation. 
The remainder of about 4,000 adults includes some people unable to work because 
of their age, illness, or women fully occupied with their household duties. We 
estimate, therefore, that the employable labor force consists of about 2,000 to 
3,000 people. 

Only about 10 percent of this group have regular jobs. About 250 are cattle- 
men, most of them marginal operators, who are struggling hard to stay in 
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business. About 50 members of the tribe have found employment with the 
Government or the tribal office. Another 20 or 25 hold jobs with various business 
establishments on the reservation, all of which are owned by non-Indians. 

I refer to filling stations, grocery stores, clothing stores, et cetera. Thus there 
are less than 400 people on the reservation that can be said to be occupied. More 
than 2,000, therefore, must depend on other sources of income. 

The biggest source of income on the Pine Ridge Reservation is the leasing of 
land. About two-thirds of our grazing land is leased out to non-Indian cattle 
men. Some of our land is also being farmed by non-Indians. 

Senator DouGLas. Excuse me. 

Mr. Two Bulls, I regret to say I have an appointment which compels me to 
leave now. I am going to ask Mr. Hale to take over, if I may, and then at the 
termination of your testimony and that of your associate, Mr. Vocu, we will 
recess the hearing until a quarter of 3 this afternoon. 

Is that satisfactory to you? 

I regret that I have to leave, but I do have to. 

With apologies for leaving, thank you for coming. 

(Whereupon, Senator Douglas left the hearing.) 

Mr. Two Botts. The total annual income from the leasing of land to outsiders 
has been somewhat under $500,000 or about $50 per person a year. It is clear 
that leasing can only supplement other earnings, but cannot by itself support a 
family. 

You might ask why we lease out so much of our land rather than work on it 
ourselves. The answer is that we would very much like to work on it ourselves, 
but it takes both capital and experience to make a go of it. 

The Indian Bureau tried for many years to encourage Indians to go into the 
eattle business. We did obtain some loans from the revolving loan fund and got 
some guidance from Bureau extension workers. That is how we got more than 
200 of our people into the cattle business. f 

As I say, we would like to see more of them engaged in the cattle business, but 
in recent years the Bureau of Indian Affairs has come around to the position that 
there is no future for our people in the cattle business and is discouraging new 
ventures. I don’t want to argue this point before this committee, because we 
recognize that even if all our land were used by our people we still could not 
support the whole population of our reservation. 

I have told you so far how a little over 300 people on our reservation do have 
regular jobs and how people supplement their earnings with some lease income. 
That, of course, is not enough to sustain our population even at its low standard 
of living. Let me say now how most of our people earn a living. About 1,500 
people in our reservation, both men and women, are seasonal migratory farm 
laborers. They go to Nebraska, Wyoming, and Colorado during: the summer to 
pick potatoes and do other chores for which other people cannot be found. 

Some of the people in these areas want to be sure that the Indians come in just 
in time to do the work and leave right after that. They get back to the reserva- 
tion and have nothing to do all winter. About 100 to 200 people on our reserva- 
tion generally look for work on construction us in South Dakota, particularly in 
the Rapid City area. 

They stay there as long as they are needed on the construction job, but when 
it is finished they are out of work again. Less than 50 people find employment 
on the railroads as section hands. A somewhat larger number find occasional 
work on the reservation area as farmhands, helping our non-Indian neighbors. 
There are also occasional odd jobs on the reservation such as some carpentry 
work or some painting, which gives a little employment to some of our people. 

As I have already told you, a large part of our people are unemployed for the 
larger part of the year. Asa result, the small family incomes on our reservations 
have to be supplemented by welfare systems, aid to dependent children, and so 
forth. 

The demoralizing effect of this situation can easily be understood. What it 
means as far as the living standards of our people’can be seen from the pictures 
which I have herewith handed to you. 

The Indian Bureau tries to solve this grave problem through relocation. We 
are told that our reservation cannot possibly support all of us and that most of 
us will just have to move to places where employment can be found for us. A 
relocation officer on our reservation makes the arrangements to send those people 
who want to go to Chicago. In, Chicago, they do find jobs which the Indian 
Bureau has arranged for them. : 
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The relocation program looks good on paper, and it has also worked out for 
some of our people. But for many of us it is not a good solution. This is not 
.easy to explain. Our people who were born and were raised on the prairie, in 
the Sioux country, find it hard to live in a big city. 

Also, our people are used to the Indian way of life. We like to live in our 
communities. We do not have very much, but we try to help each other. An 
Indian does not starve as long as he has some relative who has something to 
eat. That relative will share it with him. But in the big city everyone is on 
his own. Some of our people can adjust to the new situation, but many of us 
can’t. 

You can see now why we are for the area-redevelopment bills. We know that 
cattle raising and farming cannot support us, and we know that relocation will 
not solve our problem for a long time. But new employment opportunities on 
and near our reservation will help solve our problem. That is why we have 
been all in favor of the program of the Commissioner to try to attract industry 
to reservations. 

We think that a factory on our land would give us a shot in the arm. There 
would be regular employment for some of us, more money to spend on the neces- 
sities of life, which would give jobs to others. There are many advantages which 
we could offer to industry. 

_ Above all, there would be a stable labor supply. Our people always come back 
to the Sioux country. If they could earn a living at home, they would never 

vander off. With the new dams on the Missouri River, it will be possible to 
get cheap power. We are far away from the areas which would be bombed first, 
in case of war. On the other hand, there is, of course, the problem of trans- 
portation costs. 

As I have said, the Commissioner has tried to get industry to Indian reser- 
vations, but it seems it has not been easy to do it. When the area redevelopment 
bill came along, we thought there would be a good opportunity for us to get closer 
to our idea about improving the situation on our reservation. This bill offers 
_ special incentive for factories to establish themselves in a depressed area. We 
also like the feature about the vocational training program. Better vocational 
training opportunities for our children would help us a great deal. 

When I say that we have great hopes for our people if a factory were to be 
located on our land, I am not just speculating. In North Dakota, near the Turtle 
Mountain Reservation, the Bulova Watch Co. did establish a plant. Most of 
the workers in it are Indian. I am told that the company is completely satis- 
fied with the work that is being done there, and the steady employment and the 
regular payroll at the factory have gone far toward helping the people on the - 
reservation achieve a better life. 

It is my hope that by passing this legislation you will help us get the same 
opportunity. 

I want to thank: you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hare. Thank you very much, The committee will all be very interested 
to read that when it is printed and you know, of course, they will all do that. 

Mr. Vocu, you were introduced already by Mr. Davis, and I think Senator 
Douglas would appreciate it if you would make your statement, and that, also, will 
be read carefully. 

Mr. Voou. My name is Leo Vocu. I am testifying before you on behalf of 
the Oglala Sioux Tribe in support of the area-redevelopment bill. 

Our reservation is the second largest Indian reservation in the country, second 
only to the Navaho. We have 12,500 members on our tribal rolls. Most of 
them have their own homes on the reservation, although some have moved away. 

Through practical experience in the last few years, we have found out that, 
in spite of very strong efforts, only a minority of our people can make a good 
adjustment off the reservation. We feel, therefore, that something should 
be done to help those people who cannot make the adjustment off the reservation. 
We think that those people could be helped if the area-redevelopment bill is passed 
and if an opportunity is then given to them on the reservation to earn an income 
which will give them a decent standard of living. : 

In order to explain to you the need for such a bill on a reservation like ours, 
let me use as a starting point the following quotation taken from the Rapid 
City Journal, dated April 12, 1957. 
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“INDIAN AILMENTS ON RESERVATIONS GENERATIONS BEHIND 


“OmaHA (AP).—Dr. Herbert Hudgins of Aberdeen, S. Dak., said he feels 
Indians living on reservations are about two generations behind their white 
population in health programs. Their most common ailments are ones which 
afflicted the general public about 50 years ago, Dr. Hudgins, medical director 
of Indian health for a seven-State area, said Thursday. Dr. Hudgins was among 
those attending a 2-day seminar on medicine and dentistry for Publie Health 
Service doctors. He said the common ailments affecting the Indians are ‘infec- 
tious diseases, intestinal disorders in general, and respiratory diseases. ‘The 
reason,’ he said, ‘is the low economic status of the Indian. This results in 
inadequate nutrition and poor housing conditions. Correcting the Indian’s 
health will mean correcting his standard of living,’ said Dr. Hudgins. ‘One 
solution is-to help Indians migrate from the reservation to cities with industrial 
jobs or take industry to the reservations.’ ” 

I hope the above remarks of Dr. Hudgins will be taken in their true light and 
given full consideration by Congress, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and us, the 
Indians. Otherwise, there can be no concrete and. substantial program for the 
Indians and the satisfaction of something well done by Uncle Sam. Certainly, 
Congress should be very much concerned over the welfare and progress of one of 
their main charges and responsibilities. 

Let us go back and consider some of the vital points brought out by Dr. 
Hudgins. First, the health of the Indians is the theme.of Dr. Hudgins’ interest 
and concern. It is conceded most important, otherwise, an unhealthy person 
has two strikes against him to start with in his everyday life. He is fighting 
a losing fight with himself if he doesn’t get proper medical attention. In poor 
health he cannot do a day’s work satisfactorily to his employer or to himself. 
He is then a retardant to the general welfare of the family and the community. 

The above-mentioned diseases by Dr. Hudgins are very serious and most 
injurious to any human being. These conditions have existed for at least 50 
years. Why? The reason, Dr. Hudgins says, is the low economic status of us 
Indians ; inadequate nutrition ; and poor housing. 

Indians would be immeasurably assisted if a well-balanced, economic pro- 
gram is set up for those who cannot at this time make an adjustment to life 
off the reservation. We might take a look at the overall responsibility of all 
concerned and go from there. 

Progress, that is, the movement of the masses in agriculture and industry, 
played the greatest part in the obscurity of the Indian, economically and socially. 

As U. S. Grant, when President, once told the Sioux Nation Chief, “Regard- 
less of treaties, you can’t stop progress.” The battle of the Little Bighorn— 
Custer Battle—followed. Then came the corralling of the Sioux people, rations, 
limited movements, poor..housing, medical attention ne, no social order and 
economically broken. 

Please keep in mind that following the Custer Battle, even though we won it, 
we were broken economically and socially. Our people are sick and have been 
for a long time, and live in the poorest housing circumstances. They are 
broke and cannot help themselves. Many of them live either on Federal or 
State welfare allowances. They are about enough for just the bare necessities 
of life. When we have to buy ¢lothing out of the same funds we are forced 
to cut down on food. Therefore, the lack of proper nutrition is apparent. Our 
children are inadequately clothed and fed. 

We have about 2,000 children in schools on the reservation and except a 
few who graduate from high school and go on to college, probably 15 or 20, 
the rest all come back to the homes of which Dr. Hudgins speaks—mostly log 
shacks of 1 or 2 rooms; very few have 3 rooms. Some are part dirt floors and 
dirt roofs. Many homes have no wells and carry their water from creeks and 
rivers where sanitation is overlooked. Cattle drink from the same water holes. 
We have no refrigeration. A washing machine is a luxury. There are no 
conveniences for keeping food sanitary. Is it any wonder that we are sick? 
Could or would any of you live under such circumstances? Wouldn’t you sell 
your land? 

In many of our homes you will find from 1 to 3 generations living under the 
’ same roof, most of us receiving some form of relief. 

There are some considerations that can alleviate these deplorable circum- 
stances. We are hoping that you will make every effort to assist to that end. 
In reference to the last paragraph of: Dr. Hudgins’ article we ask every con- 
sideration, for it means very much at this time. 
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. “Correcting the Indian’s health will mean correcting his standard of living,’ 
said Dr. Hudgins. ‘One solution is to help Indians migrate from the reservation 
to cities with industrial jobs or to take industry to the reservation.’ ” 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has tried to solve our problems through a reloca- 
tion program. It has tried to place people from our reservation in jobs in such 
cities as Chicago, Los Angeles, et cetera. That program has done some good 
in some cases, but it has not worked in a great majority of cases. i 

Mr. Hate. Senator Douglas asked a couple of previous witnesses, Do the 
people going into the cities to find jobs have the jobs waiting for them ? ? 

Mr. Vocu. Yes; I believe so. 

Mr. Hate, And if they don’t get along in the city, don’t like it, want to come 
back, are they able to do that? 

Mr. Vocu. In most cases they have had to wire home for money to come 
home on. 

Mr. HALE. Generally, they have been able to get home and have been received 
back satisfactorily ? 

Mr. Vocvu. With the help of the people back home. 

Mr. Two Butts. Can I say something in regard to that? 

Mr. Hare. Yes, of course. 

Mr. Two Butis. The reason is that some of these people that went out are 
unskilled laborers. So at the beginning of their work, they live in good houses: 
but as their work.is going out, that is, their work is complete, they don’t need 
this type of worker any more—that is, common laborer, that would -gradually 
put him down until he finds himself in a slum. That is where they get discon- 
tended and leave for home. 

Mr. Hate. Is there any vocational training before the man goes away? 

Mr. Two Butts. Sir? 

Mr. Hate. Is there any vocational training before the man goes away? If he 
is going to be a machine tool man, or something, does he learn a trade? 

Mr. Two Butts. They have some, but most of them are common laborers. 

Mr. Vocv. They have no vocational training before they leave. 

Mr. Hate, Oh, they don’t? 

Mr. Vocvu. The vocational training is usually what they have gotten in school, 
the schools which have a vocational training course; but it is not skill. Most 
of them have a general idea, and that is it. 

Mr. HALE. Have some of them received GI benefits? You, for instance? 

Mr. Vocv. No. 

I didinaway. I finished high school on the GI bill. That was the extent of it. 

May I continue? 

Mr. HAte. Yes. 

Mr. Vocu. Many of our people cannot make the adjustment to life in the cities. 
The average Indian is untrained and uneducated to cope with conditions in 
the cities. Many jobs are not steady and many layoffs are the usual thing. 
A workman has to join a union or he does not get preference. 

The relocated Indian gets a one-way ticket to his place of relocation ‘and 
several weeks’ subsistence until he gets settled. From there on he is on bis 
own. When things don’t work out for himself and his family, he starts writing 
home his sad story and asking relatives or friends for the fare to get back home. 
There are those of us who might make the grade: One who is single, man and 
wife both of whom can rough it out and work or able to fight back against the 
elements of disorder. 

A family with children, where the father does not have the training or educa- 
tion, does not have. a chance, and the risk is too great for complete failure. 
That is the picture of the Indian family leaving the reservation and going 
to the city seeking a living. tee 

The Pine Ridge Indian Reservation is large. Irom east to West approximately 
100 miles: from north to south, approximately 50 miles. It is not only ideal 
for farming and stockraising but for industry. Our roads are good and being 
improved annually. REA power practically covers the reservation. Our tele- 
phone system is good and in line for modern standardization. Water is avail- 
able in any quantity. Our soil is rich and inviting. Our people are qualified 
and ambitious for home industry. God only knows how any hundreds of years 
the Indian has inhabited this county. His heart and seul is embedded deep in 
his native land, even though a reservation. He is deeply attached to what he 
has left and is struggling in the grip of what might be considered as the last 
straw. . 
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About 12 years ago, one of Uncle Sam’s bureaus released their survey findings 
on lignite coal in North and South Dakota. If anthracite and bituminous coal 
in this country was to give out, the Dakota’s could produce enough lignite to 
handle our country’s needs for the next 100 years. Now they find uranium in 
lignite and in great quantity and good quality, profitable to process. There is 
gas and oil found all around us. 

Who knows, but what we are treading on ground over vast fields of the same; 
that is, gas, oil, coal; and uranium, et cetera? ; 

Why not invite prospecting for the sake of industry on the reservation, and 
in the meantime make every effort to invite and promote industries of production 
and assembly on the reservation where there is an abundance of labor and facil- 
ities where we Indians can live and work in the environment conducive to our 
general welfare socially and economically. ; 

Industries, big and small, located in each district over the reservation, would 
be the biggest boon to the Indians and the country that man could devise or 
promote. 

In a recent issue of the Reader’s Digest we find an article condensed from 
Together on our present Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Glenn L. Emmons, 
titled “He’s Giving the Indians a Chance.’ The prelude or caption to the 
article is quoted as follows: 

“The enlightened policies of a warmhearted country banker, appointed Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, have for the first time offered Indians a future, not 
as wards of the Government but as full-fledged, self-respecting citizens.” 

We are sure Mr. Emmons’ long experience with Indians has endowed him 
with a knowledge of understanding and practice that makes him an ideal Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, a man who knows what he wants is to make Indians 
self-respecting citizens, economically and socially. That, we must admit, is 
the task of almost a superman. 

For Mr. Emmons to be successful, we Indians are glad to join hands with him 
100 percent and, with the cooperation of Congress financially and otherwise, 
we, the Indians, will benefit immeasurably and society will receive us as equals. 

Thank you, ‘sir. 

Mr. Hate. Thank you very much, Mr. Vocu. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH R. GARRY, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL CON- 
GRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS; ACCOMPANIED BY HELEN 
PETERSON, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
AMERICAN INDIANS; JOHN RAINER, TREASURER, NATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS; AND JOHN CRAGUN, ATTOR- 
NEY, NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS 


Senator Neupercer. You have heard the discussion, and I will per- 
haps repeat a lot of the questions. However, we would like to have 
your thoughts on the issues that have been raised thus far this 
morning. 

Mr. Garry. My name is Joseph R. Garry. I believe my position 
has been stated on the record. 

First of all, I want to bring out the importance of Senate Resolution 
3. Something has to be done to get away from this House Concurrent 
Resolution 108 that binds us to many things. 

¥or instance, if we should want our resource development on Indian 
reservations, then the Bureau employees would give us the idea that 
the handwriting was on the wall for termination, and why start some- 
thing that we are not going to continue. 

The purpose seems to be, or the idea, I should say, is to get rid 
of all the Indian assets. And then there are pressures, of course, that 
get on from all sides. House Concurrent Resolution 108 simply pro- 
vides for the termination of Federal supervision over Indian reserva- 
tions at the earliest possible date. 
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That seems quite innocent enough. The Bureau or anyone could 
tell you that there is nothing binding about that. It just means as 
soon as it is possible. But the program is moving. They start to 
move in on you. Asan example, your roads division is abolished under 
the old program. I think most of you are familiar that in years past 
we have had appropriations for a specific program’ on the Indian 
reservations. All the equipment has been sold without our consent. 

We had no knowledge of it. All at once here comes a report, ad- 
vertisements in post offices, that road equipment is now surplus prop- 
erty and shall be sold at auction. 

All right, the equipment was sold, with no consent, no consultation 
whatsoever. 

Another thing is that in our leasing program, we do not get any more 
appropriations for that program: I understand in 1950 there was 
$86 million appropriated for the Indian Bureau. Two years before 
that, they abolished our lending program. Then the Government goes 
to work in our name, assesses the farmers to collect enough money 
to operate the lending program. ry . 

Well, where is that money that the Government has appropriated ? 
I heard the remark this morning that over $100 million, $160 million, 
is going to be appropriated for the Indian Bureau this year. Where 
is that money going? 

We are losing all our services. Our doctor died in 1951, our con- 
tract physician, and that position has never been reestablished. 

Senator NeuBercer. Where is that? . 

Mr. Garry. This is on the Coeur d’Alene Reservation in the Pan- 
handle of Idaho. 

Senator Neusercer. How are the Indians treated medically ? 

Mr. Garry. I am certainly at a loss to tell you. Under the new sys- 
tem they tell us that we are going to have better service under the 
United States Public Health. From the time our contract physician 
died until the switch was made from the Bureau of Health to the 
United States Public Health Service, in there we were sort of at a 
loss. First they sent you an application blank. You would have to 
be pretty near dead. Then you would fill out that blank and send it 
back to Lapwai, and that is a hundred miles away, and the mail has 
to go through Spokane. It takes about 2 days for your application 
to get back down. 

Then they go through your records and they see if you are able 
to pay your own bill. If you have made enough money for that year, 
they say, “No, we can’t help you.” You go to a doctor or you go toa 
hospital, but you would have to pay that yourself. Or if you qualify 
under an indigency qualification, then you are sent to the hospital. 

Senator Neusercer. What is the position of your organization on 
this? If an Indian does have private means, do you think he should 
pay for his own medical care or not ? 

Mr. Garry. My people feel this way: We should have a doctor on 
the reservation—we are trying to get that now—at least to know what 


is wrong with us if we are ill. 

Senator NevBercer. Do you mean now there is no doctor for emer- 
gency care? . 

Mr. Garry. Not to the Indian people. You go to the doctor like 
anyone else, across the State line about 18 miles, to Tekoa, Wash. 
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That is the nearest place for a doctor. That is a little bit beside the 
point now. 

The thing I am getting at is that everything has been pulled out of 
the Coeur d’Alene Reservation. I venture to say that we have a 
skeleton road crew, sort of a maintenance crew, and that is the only 
Government service that we have. 

Senator Neusercer. But the Coeur d’Alene was not a tribe selected 
for termination, was it? 

Mr. Garry. No. 

Senator Neupercer. Yet we have had the remarks made at the 
hearings today and several days ago that there are more employees 
in ratio to the number of Indians than ever before. You say there 
are fewer services provided for the Coeur d’Alenes than in the past. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Garry. I don’t ere That is all I can say about the services. 
Wedon’t havethem. They are almost nil. 

Senator Neupercer. | hee like to have you, Mr. Gamble, request 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs to get for us the number of employees, 
personnel, and type of personnel, on the Coeur d’Alene Reservation in 
1948—when did the contract physician die? 

Mr. Garry. 1951. 

Senator Nevupercer. And 1951 and today, and also the number of 
Indians who are resident on the reservation. 

(The above-mentioned information follows :) 


3UREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Statement of employment for Indian Service Activities at Coeur d’Alene 


Date Employment 
As of Apr. 30, 1949 _ 4 fulltime employees, 1 w.a.e. 
Fiscal year 1950 4 fulltime employees, 1 w.a.e. 
Fiscal year 1957 5 fulltime employees, 1 w.a.e. 


All of the above employees are headquartered at Plummer, Idaho. 

There is attached a statement of gratuity funds obligated for fiscal years 1949 
and 1950 and amounts programed for fiscal year 1957 for Bureau of Indian 
Affairs activities at the Northern Idaho Indian Agency. Coeur d’Alene is 
located within the jurisdiction of this agency. 
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Statement of gratuity funds obligated for fiscal years 1949-50 and amounts pro- 
gramed for fiscal year 1957 for Indian Service activities at Northern Idaho 
Indian Agency 


Actual obligations 











| 
| | 
Appropriations and activities | Programed, De ibe ee 
1957 
| 1950 1949 
Education and welfare services: Hospitals, disease preventive | 
and curative services !____. é | | $26, 170 | $26, 637 
1. Educational assistance, , facilities, and services ?___... : on. 
2. Welfare and guidance services_._.............-.-- eee 965 | 
3. Relocation services-____. il Le pide te tts $20, 529 | -- 
4. Maintaining law and Order of es | 16, 066 | 
WN in este oe Tere 36, 595 | 27, 135 26, 637 
= —— oe | ————=> —— 
Resources management: | 
1, Forest and range lands- ltl ata ea | 23, 400 | 10, 451 | 9, 221 
I go i atk Sgt wien haw od : | 2, 708 | 
3. Agricultural and industrial assistance - ae : | 7, 224 | 10, 213 | 9, 809 
4. Soil and moisture conservation ___ i 77, 500 | 23, 258 | 22, 628 
5. Operation, repair, and maintenance of Indian irrigation | . 
Systems. ___. | 
6. Development of Indian arts and crafts. } ‘ } | 
7. Management of Indian trust property--_- | 26, 136 3, 389 | 2, 799 
8. Repair and maintenance of buildings and utilities.__. 8, 000 | 4,101 | 1, 802 
9. Weed control____- ; sal ; ake | ; | ; 
Bates | 142, 260 | 54, 120 | 46, 250 
Construction: 
1. Buildings and utilities___- ‘a bein : j ‘aaa 1, 401 | 700 
2. Irrigation systems-__-.- bas : | s sel 
ietel ons skk 3 s ; : 1, 401 | 700 
Road construction and maintenance (liquidation of contract | 
authorization): [. | 
1. Road maintenance -.__....__-- Jinemiinmanei 29, 000 | 39, 674 45, 400 
¥ Ry SR ods Coca ce S55.) 36, 226 | 10, 165 | 9, 263 
Total... ._- (edie rot ee 65, 226 49, 839 | 54, 663 
General administrative expenses -_--_.:-.......-- poe 20, 219 | 19, 209 | 22, 101 
RE i ii an bid nn eunsbiad sé Gari onan on -— 264, 300 151, 704 | 150, 360 


| | | 


! Health activities transferred to Public Health Service July 1, 1955 (68 Stat. 674-675). 
2 Educational services are included in Idaho State education contract processed from the Portland area 
office. 


Mr. Gamsie. Would you also like to have something from the 
Public Health Service with respect to the medical fac ilities available 
to that tribe? 

Senator Neupercer. Yes. It would be enlightening to me to get 
this information. 
(The information siete is as follows :). 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
PusLic HEALTH SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., June 10, 1957. 
Hon. RicHaArp L. NEUBERGER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Indian Affairs, 
United States Senate. 


DraR Mr. CHAIRMAN: At the request of Mr. James H. Gamble, committee 
clerk for the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, we have prepared 
the enclosed statement on the health services available to Indians of the Coeur 
d’Alene Reservation in Idaho. 

If we may be of further assistance to you, please let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. CRONIN, 
Assistant Surgeon General, 
Chief, Bureau of Medical Services. 
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HEALTH SERVICES AVAILABLE TO COEUR D’ALENE RESERVATION INDIANS . 


The Coeur d’Alene Indian Reservation covers approximately 74,000 acres in 
Benewah and Kootenai Counties of northern Idaho. Currently, the reservation 
population is estimated at about 380. .Health services available to this group 
are primarily on an “open market” basis or through formal contractual arrange- 
ments between the Public Health Service and State or community resources. 
There are no treatment facilities furnished directly by the Indian health pro- 
gram on or near the reservation. 

At present, the following six hospitals, under contract to Public Health Service, 
are those principally used by the Coeur d’Alene Indians: 


Sacred Heart Hospital, Spokane, Tri-State Memorial, Clarkston, ‘Wash. 


Wash. Community Hospital, Bonners Ferry, 
St. Luke’s General Hospital, Spokane,- Idaho 
Wash. St. Joseph’s Hospital, Chewelah, Wash. 


St. Joseph’s Hospital, Lewiston, Idaho 


During the 10-month period, July 1, 1956, through April 30, 1957, a total 
of 28 Coeur d’Alene patients were admitted to hospitals. Costs to the Public 
Health Service for hospital care for these 28 individuals amounted to $5,336 
with charges for physicians’ services in the hospital amounting to an additional 

2,585. 1 : 

Currently there are no physicians under direct contract to the Public Health 
Service to provide medical care to the Coeur d’Alene group. However, a number 
of physicians do provide service to this group on an “open market” basis, 
principally: 


Dr. Reinschmidt, Tekoa, Wash. Dr. Lang, Spokane, Wash. 

Dr. Purdy, Tekoa, Wash. Dr. Aspray, Spokane, Wash. 
Dr. Weits, Tekoa, Wash. Dr. Harcus, Spokane, Wash. 
Dr. Cressey, Tekoa, Wash. Dr. Hart, Fairfield, Wash. 

Dr. Devlin, Spokane, Wash. Moscow Clinic, Moscow, Idaho 
Dr. Pence, Spokane, Wash. ; Dr. Barnes, Lewiston, Idaho 
Dr. Lockwood, Spokane, Wash. Dr. Eastwood, Lewiston, Idaho 
Dr. Gothberg, Spokane, Wash. Dr. Worden, Lewiston, Idaho 


Dr. Brown, Spokane, Wash. 


In nonemergency illness, the Indian patient must apply to the Indian health 
station at Lapwai for authorization for care. If he is eligible the Indian re- 
ceives authorization for care directly from the Indian health station. The 
authorization may then be taken by the Indian patient to the physician of his 
choice. Application for care may be made by letter, telephone, or in person. 

If the attending physician determines that hospital care is required, he 
notifies the Indian health station. Authorization for hospital care for eligible 
persons is then issued by the Indian health station to the hospital. 

Patients with acute emergencies may be treated by the physician of their 
choice at Government expense without prior authorization provided: (a) there 
is prompt notification of the Indian health station at Lapwai (this notification 
is generally accomplished by mail or telephone), (0) the service rendered was 
for a genuine emergency, and (c) the patient is found to be an eligible Indian. 

Following notification of the emergency case, an authorization for the Indian 
patient’s care at Government expense is issued to the physician in those cases 
where the patient is an eligible Indian and the emergency need for care is 
verified. 

sills for authorized service are submitted by the physician or hospital to the 
Indian health station. From July 1, 1956, through April 30, 1957, a total of 30 
office visits were made by Coeur d’Alene patients to physicians. The cost to 
the Public Health Service amounted to $879. 

. Public health services for Coeur d'Alene Reservation Indians aré provided 
through a contract with the Idaho State Board of Health, Panhandle Public 
Health Unit. Through this contract all public health services are provided to 
Indians to the same extent as to other citizens. The services include com- 
municable disease control, venereal disease control, tuberculosis control, ma- 
ternal and child health protection, crippled children’s care, sanitation and health 
education. Through the public health contract, the services of a public health 
nurse are provided in the De Smet area. Monthly child health and immunization 
clinics are held at the De Smet and Worley Schools, attended by a physician, 
a public health nurse, and a clinic nurse. 
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In addition to sanitation services provided through the public health contract 
with the Idaho State Board of Health, the Public Health Service employs a sani- 
tarian aide stationed at Lapwai to serve the Coeur d’Alene and Nez Perce 
Reservations. About 20 percent of his time is spent on the Coeur d’Alene 
Reservation. 

Mr. Garry. We get medical service, but, as I say, only o on an in- 
digency basis. I think what would be helpful there would really 
be a preventative measure rather thay a cure. 

Getting back to 108——— 

Senator Neupercer. If we can, Mr. Garry, I am familiar with 108, 
and I was one of the leading opponents of the termination of the 
Klamath Tribe. I do want to get on to S. 809 and Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 3, because this other is, after all, 3 years old. 

I regret very much what happened to the Klamath Tribe, but I 
would like to have you stay on these two current pieces of legislation, 
if you would. 

r. Garry. Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, I would say, reverses 
the procedure. I think under that it would be permissive legislation 
to ask for further aids to the various reservations. I use the Coeur 
d’Alene as an example, but there is quite a variance in the needs of the 
people, in the Southwest, Northwest, and so forth. This would per- 
mit us to have some sort of a program. I think it is important, more 
important. 

I would prefer, if nothing else, that we would pass Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 3. Then the Bureau of Indian Affairs will not be 
telling us, “House concurrent resolution says we must not come in 
and increase too much on this reservation.” 

Another thing I want to bring out point blank, Senator, and I do 
not want to hurt your State or your city of Portland, Oreg. 5 in any 
way possible—— 

nator Neusercer. You say just what you want. 

Mr. Garry. Is that we have an area office that serves the Northw eat 
in Portland, Oreg. Mighty fine people work out of that office, but 
the system is wrong. Here is what they told us when the area office 
was established : 

We are going to bring Washington to your back door. Everything is going 
to be fine, and the various decisions can be made here. 

But what has happened? Instead of drawing the personnel out of 
Washington out there, this area office drew the personnel off the res- 
ervations into Portland. Portland is over 400 miles aw ay from the 
Coeur d’Alene. We can’t deal with Portland. We don’t have a push- 
button operation over there to work with. 

Senator Cuurcn. You know, for some strange reason, it seems there 
is some impediment in the Government that mystically prevents the 
dissemination of Government personnel away from the Capital here 
in Washington, so that every new office that. is established, rather than 
drawing Federal employees away from Washington, seems to add 
more in Washington, and draws Federal employees from other parts 
of the country. I think that your experience with respect to the 
Indian Bureau is typical of the experience that many others have had 
with respect to many other Government bureaus. I can’t explain it, 
but it seems to be the standard operating procedure. 

Mr. Garry. The result is that we do not get the program that we 
want, the people are not out there working for us. 
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My idea of a Government employee to serve the best interests of 
the Indian people is to get out on the reservation and go to work with 
the people. 

Senator Neusercer. There is one thing I want to ask. We have 
had both statements made this morning. Some people have said 
that there are too many employees in ratio to the number of Indians. 

Mr, Garry. That is correct. 

Senator Nreupercer. But you want more employees on the reserva- 
tion; is that what you want? 

Mr. Garry. That is right. Not like in Portland, Oreg. 

Senator Nevsercer. In other words, you think the reservation em- 
ployees should report directly to Washington, because if there are 
more employees on the reservation, they have to be taken out of some 
place, you understand that. Otherwise, we will have 8 to an Indian 
rather than 12. , 

Senator Cuurcu. I think his point was that these regional offices 
were staffed by drawing personnel who had previously been on the 
reservations away from the reservations into the regional offices. So 
there are fewer now actually out on the reservations themselves. If 
that is so, generally, I think it-is something we ought to know about. 

Senator Neupercer. I would like to know how the structure of the 
Indian Bureau has changed. I do not know, and I would like to be 
informed about it. There is no local pride that they have a regional 
office in Portland, Oreg. The thing I am interested in is the best 
service possible to the Indians and the most effective way of running 
the reservations. : 

Mr. Lazarus. Senator, I did want to tell you that Congress has twice 
abolished the area offices. First, they were called regional offices, 
and Congress said get rid of them, so they were changed to district 
offices. Congress refused to appropriate funds for that, and then 
they became area offices. They are now middlemen. 

Senator Nrupercer. Is that correct, Mr. Gamble? 

Mr, Lazarus. This will go back about 8 years, but I think the record 
will bear me out on that. 

Mr. Gamste. In recent years, Congress has been satisfied with the 
reorganization; that is, I have heard no objection to the situation 
that exists today. 

As a matter of fact, this is the first complaint I heard from an 
Indian or an Indian representative with respect to this. Actually, 
the purpose in having the area offices is to facilitate the exercise of 
duties and responsibilities of employees within those specific jurisdic- 
tions, and serving, thereby, 5, 6, or pérhaps a dozen tribes of Indians. 

Senator Neusercer. I think we ought to have just what the distri- 
bution of Indian personnel is. I think that would be enlightening, 
the ratio in Washington, the ratio in area or regional offices, and 
the numbers directly on the reservations. I would like to see how that 
has changed over the period of years. I think that would be signifi- 
cant, to find out what the ratio has been from year to year. 

Miss Prrerson. It is my job to read minutes ofall tribal councils, 
and I do not know a tribe or a section in the country that does not 
complain about the area offices as being another buck-passing stop. 
That is the term. 

Senator Neusercer. Do you mean they would prefer to go directly 
from the reservation to Washington ? 
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Miss Perrrson. They would like to have the people who are supposed 
to give service right on the reservation, who know their conditions, 
that they are in touch with day after day, and they feel that this 
kind of understanding personnel with ability to make decisions on 
thé reservation, working with them, has been sacrificed. 

Senator Nevsercer Would that be less or more personnel ? 

Miss Pererson. It could mean less personnel. 

Senator Neunercer. How! 

Miss Pererson. The point I am trying to make is that in an honest 
effort to report faithfully, I have heard from at least 75 tribes’ com- 
plaints of the area office as being a time-consuming, topheavy structure 
that-slows down the getting of decisions rather than speeding them up. 

I wish we might have just a word from Mr. Rainer and Mr. Garry 
on this matter of area offices. 

Senator Nevusercer. I want to keep this on this legislation. I do 
not want to get off of this. I think we ought to get the structure from 
the Indian Bureau. We will see what it is in terms of the ratio within 
the total personnel. ; 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


BurEAv OF INDIAN AFFAIRS EMPLOYMENT AS OF JUNE 30, 1949, AND June 30, 1956 


In fiscal year 1950 the Bureau of Indian Affairs reorganized the field service 
to establish area offices. At present, area offices are located as follows: 


Aberdeen, S. Dak. Phoenix, Ariz. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Anadarko, Okla. Portland, Oreg. Sacramento, Calif. 
Muskogee, Okla. Gallup, N. Mex. Juneau, Alaska 
Billings, Mont. 


Area offices were established to permit the delegation of authority and 
responsibilities at a lower level than the central-office level and to provide 
technical people for the operations of programs at the field jurisdictions. It 
is possible for a single technician to handle problems of supervision, planning, 
and direction of the execution of programs in such fields as education, welfare, 
and resources management for a number of individual agencies with a resulting 
savings in funds rather than have a technician employed in each agency. The 
establishment of the area offices also relieved heavy workloads in carrying out 
general housekeeping activities in the fields of personnel, property management, 
and finance at the individual agencies. This allowed agency staffs to concentrate 
their efforts on program development and execution. The area office also meets 
the need brought about by delegations to the field for overall direction of program 
execution and for the interpretation and implementation of bureauwide policies. 
This alleviates the necessity for agency program people to seek guidance on 
day- to-day problems through the central office. 

There is shown below a comparison of employment in the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs as of June 30, 1949, aid June 30, 1956, in the field and central office: 


Employment 





Location a ae ae 
June 30, 1949 | June 30, 1956 
a 
RI ae ok ee ee ee Oe oe ae 194 276 
Le wulibbgualle dbdichihen al Te Sosa 2 i stydibeheal 1251 904 
LE A ae SC Snel eaettmast—ghindtan ye du nwavenwen des 12, 445 13, 530 


hk ee ae Be ee ee! sobel abe ee 12, 890 | 2 14,710 


i endernent at 3 district offices in Billings, Portland, and Phoenix oe to est ablishment of area office 
organization in fiscal year 1950. 

3 For comparative purposes, includes 3,760 health employees transferred to U. S. Public Health Service 
(68 Stat. 674, 675). 
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There. has been a material increase in the programs of the Bureau during the 
fiscal year periods of 1949 through 1956. Annual appropriations for fiscal year 
1949 were $52,571,954, which includes amounts appropriated for Indian health 
activities. Annual appropriations for fiscal year 1956 were $74,486,998. Funds 
for Indian health activities in fiscal year 1956 were appropriated to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Increases in programs have required additional manpower to carry out the 
increased activities; Some of the new programs responsible for major increases 
in manpower needs are: 

1. Relocation activities. 

2. Industrial development. 

3. Audit and inspection. 

4, Tribal program planning and management research. 

Reorganization and strengthening of the realty program has also resulted in 
increased employment. 

Approximately 43 percent of the area office staffs are engaged in the house- 
keeping functions of property management, personnel management, and fiscal 
functions. These employees handle the housekeeping workload for the agencies. 
Better organization of this work has resulted from the removal of these func- 
tions from agency offices and concentration of them in the area offices. More 
importantly, it has allowed for concentration of effort by agency personnel in 
the planning and execution of work programs. The remaining people in the area 
offices are those employees concerned with the management of technical pro- 
grams at the reservation level and with the overall direction of program execu- 
tion. 

The establishment of area offices has also provided the means for the more 
efficient and economic use of technical employees who directly assist operating 
personnel. For example, a limited number of professionally trained personnel 
in such fields as irrigation, forestry and soil, and moisture conservation are 
attached to each area office. These men work directly with all agency operators 
within the area. In this manner it is possible to employ a minimum number of 
professional staff to meet the needs of a large number of Indian agencies. The 
average agency is too small to justify employment of a technician at each agency. 
These employees are headquartered at area offices, but spend the greatest part 
of their time at the reservation level of operations and are considered field 
employees. 


Senator Neusercer. I do want to get back to this legislation, and 
this is what I wanted to ask you people about, because I think this 
is the key: 

Do you see this legislation in your own minds fundamentally as a 
backfire to termination and to reverse the termination policy, or do 
you see it and envision it as a program by which the Government would 

make financial benefactions to establish payrolls on Indian reserva- 
tions? 

Which do you describe it as in your own mind ? 

Mr. Cracun. There are two different problems, Senator. 

First, there is Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, which we envision 
as having as its main purpose what you term as a backfire to termina- 
tion. It would repeal or change the policy which was stated by House 
Concurrent Resolution 108 of the 83d Congress, and which is con- 
stantly thrown up to Indians and people who work for Indians as a 
reason the Bureau can’t work with them more constructively, or as a 
reason that their planning must be aimed at eventual freedom from 
Federal supervision. 

Perhaps the purpose of that is confused by calling it, a point 4 pro- 
gram, as being the policy of Congress. It does not appropriate a cent. 
Of course, it can’t, as a mere resolution. But if you did no more than 
say the policy expressed in House Concurrent Resolution 108 is no 
longer the policy of this Congre ess, you would have been making a sub- 
stantial gain. 
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Senator Neusercer. You see, this is the reason I called this meet- 
ing here today. I would be perfectly willing to consider, because I 
‘myself have been very put out with the way the Klamath termination 
was handled, I nial be willing to consider something to reverse the 
termination proposal. You say if it did nothing more than that it 
would be sufficient justification unto itself, but. the Indians who testi- 
fied 2 days ago did not have that in mind. They referred repeatedly 
and constantly to employment, jobs, economic prosperity, and a 
bonanza, and so on. 

I am unwilling, myself, to sponsor on the floor of the Senate some- 
thing that has all these terms in it about employment and developing 
resources to maximum capacity, unless the authors of it themselves 
really see it as something. If you see this merely as a backfire to 
termination, then I think it is an entirely different thing than a point 4 

rogram. Your organization itself put out this very elaborate 
okes on the point 4 program. I do not think it is right to arouse 
false hopes. If you say it is a backfire to the termination program, - 
I think that that is quite a legitimate thing to say, and I myself do 
not like many phases of termination, as you well realize. 

But when you say even if it does nothing else it is justified, I don’t 
quite agree, because it has aroused a lot of concrete hopes in these 
people who filled this big transcript here. : 

Mr. Cracun. Senator, s there were two things under discussion. One 

was ali appropriation of money to bring about this policy which Sen- - 
ate Concurrent Resolution 3 expresses, ‘and then the resolution itself. 
But as we see it, we would substitute for a policy which the Indian 
office now says is the policy of Congress, although I don’t believe it 
is the policy of Congress. The Indian office s says it is the policy of 
Congress and it simply must plan for termination as its main goal. 
If it did no more than to reverse that, it would have helped the Indian 
office by having deprived them of an excuse from more realistic plan- 
ning with Indians and Indian tribes. 

Senator Cururcu. Let me ask this question: It has always been my 
understanding that as far as the Indians themselves are concerned, 
the Indians have no objection to ultimate termination as the final goal. 
That is, the Indians of the country, presumably, hope one day to put 
an end to the trusteeship, to assume an equal and equivalent place 
with all citizens of the country. 

But the objection that the Indians have to the termination policy 
as it has been pursued by this administration is that all too fr equently 
it is being used as an excuse for selling out Indian lands, selling out 
Indian assets, in places where that is not justified because the condi- 
tion of the people in these places is not yet suitable for termination. 

Am I correct in that? 

Mr. Cracun. Certainly so far as the latter part of your statement 
is concerned, you are correct. So far as whether Indians are ready 
right now to become white men as an ultimate proposition, that 1s 
another question. 

Senator Cuurcu. No; I am saying that they are ready to Sh 
termination as an ultimate goal at such time as the Indians, tribe by 
tribe, are ready for it. Or is it the consensus of the Indians that they 
should not ever be terminated but should continue under a perennial 

‘ trusteeship with the Government looking out for them ? 
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Mr. Cracun. If you would leave it to the Indians to terminate the 
Indian office it would be terminated an awful lot quicker than if the 
Indian office tries to terminate the Indians. 

Thus, if Indians did not have to labor under the great pile of regu- 
lations which now afflict them, and be bottlenecked first at the reser- 
vation and be bottlenecked at the area office, and finally have to go 
to Washington anyway with all of that duplicate structure that they 
now suffer ‘with, you would find your appropriation of $163 million, 
for Indian offices and health as it now is, trimmed way down. That 
is, I do think Indians want to be freed of this Federal regulation and 
would be glad for it. But as it is, this Federal supervision and control 
and the wardship status of the Indian is a protection against raids 
on a people who cannot withstand and compete with another man’s 
culture. They are desperately afraid of that termination. It is 
needed to assure them that that policy be withdrawn by Congress as 
the expressed purpose. : 

Senator Cuurcu. Now to answer my question, my question more 
specifically is this: 

I am not making any case for the Indian Bureau. I am not making 
any case for the way that they have been attempting to implement 
the termination policy. What I am trying to ascertain is what is 
the feeling of the Indian people, as your organization understands 
it, with respect to the ultimate goal toward which the Government 
should work in connection with the- wardship over Indians? That 
is what I would like to know. 

Mrs. Prrerson. Our organization position is stated many times, 
annual convention after annual convention, and I think there is almost 
never the mention of eventual termination as a goal. 

First of all, it involves Federal services, and it involves trusteeship 
on the land: ‘As has been pointed out in Arizona and New Mexico, 
where the land is intact, the Indian groups in those regions don’t 
even think in terms of removal of trusteeship, and, therefore, an 
change in the land base or the pattern of the ownership of the lan 
The position is repeatedly stated as being one in favor of a construc- 
tive policy of developing the resources which they have, and their 
goal is that the competence of the Indian people shall be brought 
to a level with the competence of their neighbors around them. 

Senator Cuurcn. When this happens, when the competence of the ° 
Indian people is brought on a level with their neighbors around them, 
then is it the wish of the Indians that they continue under a ward- 
ship, or is it then the wish of the Indians that they assume an equal 
place with other citizens of the land and put an end to wardship? 

Mrs. Pererson. Senator Church, we have difficulty with that word 
“wardship” of persons. 

Senator Cuurcy. Well, whatever you call it. 

Mrs. Prererson. It is more a problem of trusteeship of land. 

Senator Cuurca. Is it the Indian viewpoint that when this equality 
has been established in any given tribe, that.this trusteeship should 
continue anyway, afterwards, indefinitely ? iw, 

Mrs. Prererson. Already half, roughly, of all Indians have gone 
away or have been assimilated, or whatever this word means. There 
is confusion about what the word means, Senator Church. 
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Senator Cuurcn. What I want to do is to try to find out what the 
real viewpoint is of the Indians with respect to the ultimate goal of 
our oD roach. Otherwise, we have no direction. 

Pie Senator, I work with 20,000 Indians in New Mexico, 
Fy = the present time, as I see it, and I attend many council meetings, 
we are so busy in the hopes of having something done constructiv rely, 
that we have not even given a thought as to w hat will eventually hap- 
pen when we are competent. Our needs are so great at the present 
time that we realize that it will take many years ‘before the majority 
of the Indian groups in New Mexico can become competent. It 1s 
like a person who is poor. He is more worried about economic secur- 
ity. After he is economically secure, then he has time to think about 
freedom from want, and talk- about democracy, and so forth. 

But our main goal now is to get something constructive in the way 
of Senate Concurrent Resolution 3. 

Senator Cuurcu. In other words, your position is that no one can 
say what the attitude of the Indians generally is to this question that I 
pose ? 

Mr. Rarner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuurc. That it is simply something that has not been 
generally considered, generally appraised, and no one could speak for 
the Indians as a whole on this point, is that right? 

Mr. Rarer. Yes, sir. 

Mrs. Perrrson. Couldn’t we say, though, that we know of no in- 
stance where Indian groups have stated ultimate termination as the 
reason for anything that they are asking for now? I think we would 
be criticized sever ely if we reported that the Indians are seeking 
ultimate termination, because they mean one thing while other people 
mean something else. 

Senator Nevpercer. I want to get one thing straight in mind, and 
this is, I think, a very important part of the record. 

You do envision that as two different things. One is a statement 
‘of policy which would reverse or repudiate the termination program, 
and the other is its economic aspects. You do separate it into those 
two categories? 

Mrs. PETERSON. Absolutely. 

Senator Neupercer. I think that is an important point for the 
record. 

Mrs. Pererson. The second point is that you said something about 
a simple reversal of the termination policy. But it has been our 
understanding that many Members of Congress would not be willing 
to support just an outright repeal of the termination policy.. We are 
always urged to be constructive and to spell out what we mean. Our 
support of this particular resolution is because we hoped it spelled 
out in a little clearer terms constructive proposals, many of which 
could be undeitaken by the tribes themselves with their own resources. 

Senator Cuurcu. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say this, that it is 
also my feeling that it will be exceedingly difficult to obtain congres- 
sional consent to a repudiation of the termination policy. I feel ‘that 
this Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 would probably have the best 
chance of passage, and probably have the best chance of being of some 
constructive good to the Indians, if it were phrased in such a way as 
to not constitute a repudiation of the termination policy, but, rather, 
to make it clear that it is the sense of the Congress that it is in the 
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interest of the country and of the Indians to get on with a program of 
economic development within the Indian reservations and get on with 
a program of workable industry to improve the economic conditions of 
the Indians on these reservations. 

And that it is further the sense of the Congress that Resolution 108, 
which enunciated the program of ultimate termination, ought not to 
be used as an excuse or a device for obstructing this kind of economic 
improvement on a long-term basis with Indian reservations. I think 
if the concurrent resolution were designed in that way, as a practical 
and realistic matter, the chances of getting it through the co 
would be much better. 

Mr. Garry. I would like to say that I think termination should not 
be regarded as a goal for any Indian people. That is my feeling. It 
is a natural thing that if conditions are improved on the reservation, 
that the Indian people will go and assimilate themselves into the rest 
of the population. But to tell the people, “You have to terminate in 
a certain time” is a- discouraging statement to most tribes. I think 
what we should say here, if we- “need to mention any repeal of any 
relationship between the Federal Government and the Indian people, 
is to say until such time as the relationship becomes superfluous. I 
refer to the condition as it exists. Rather than wardship, I say the 
relationship between the Indian tribes and the Federal Government. 

I might want to repeat that it becomes a fearful thing, it becomes a 
threat to the Indian people, when the word termination is mentioned. 
I don’t think it should ever be emphasized as a goal, but that only 
through natural advancement can we reach the goal of assimilation by 
natural means rather than by a forced one or an : implied one, by some- 
thing that is brought, on to the people. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you, Mr. Garry. 

I want to say that I regret to point out that we have reached the 
hour of noon. We will have to recess. I want to thank all of you 
who came here today. I do feel we brought out some very useful 
points. It is my hope that all of you can provide us with some spe- 
cific material as to how you see this resolution and bill would operate 
specifically to provide economic assistance and encouragement to the 
Indians. 

Thank you very muc h. 

The other point is that I just want to say that Mr. Lindley, Mr. 
Snyder, and Mr. Ketcham have come here at the request of the com- 
mittee. I will instruct Mr. Gamble to stay here as the committee 
clerk, and if they have any specific ideas or recommendations on this, 
Mr. Gamble will take them from you. They will be read by all mem- 
bers of the subcommittee and the full committee. 

[ want to thank all of you for coming, and anything specific you can 
give us will be most useful in implementing this or revising it, as the 
case may be. 

T hank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE E. LINDLEY, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
INDIAN RIGHTS ASSOCIATION, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. Gameste. Mr. Lindley, you have heard the questions that have 
been posed by the chairman in connection with these two bills. Feel 
free to go ahead and make such recommendations or suggestions as 
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you think may help the committee in arriving at some decision with 
respect: to the reporting of these bills to the full committee. 

Mr. Linnuiry. I am Lawrence E. Lindley, general secretary of the 
Indian Rights Association, Philadelphia. 

IT shan’t take much time. I would, in a general way, like to associate 
myself with the recommendations that have been made by the repre- 
sentatives of the Association on American Indian Affairs and the 
National Congress of American Indians. 

All through the morning, I have felt the importance of a distine- 
tion between the purposes of Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 and 
S. 809; that is, Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 as a statement of 
policy for Congress which would be a guide to the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs in the way that it conducts the business of the Bureau, and 
S. 809 as an economic answer to the problems of many of the Indian 
people. . 

In connection with Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 and the Indian 
Bureau, it might be helpful to have a statement of what I feel are 
some of the things that are happening where the Indians live as a 
result of House Concurrent Resolution 108 which should be reversed 
by the passage of some such resolution as Senate Concurrent ‘Resolu- 
tion 3. We have listed these things that have happened in the Indian 
country: 

(1) The rapid increase in the loss of land by Indians through sales 
following the granting of patents in fee or through supervised sales. 
Maybe I have not made this clear enough. I feel that these are direct 
results of House Concurrent Resolution. 108. 

(2) As Mr. Lazarus referred to, the transfer of the agricultural ex- 
tension service for Indians from the Indian Bureau to the various 
States in spite of the. fact that the 88d Congress refused to pass a bill 
specifically authorizing such a change. 

(3) The neglected services and activities to assist Indian people in 
the use of reservation resources, particularly along the line of sub- 
sistence farming and food production on their land. 

(4) Emphasizing a program of relocation of Indians to cities and 
industrial centers to the neglect of other developmental programs. 

(5) Contracting with private industries for such activities as serv- 
ing meals to Indian school children, road building, and construction 
of Indian agencies, all of these activities which, in the past, have served 
as valuable education and training for Indian workers. 

(6) The practically halting of a program of credit which enabled 
Indians to undertake small and occasionally larger projects for their 
economic advantage. Lack of credit has also contributed to the in- 
ability of Indians to use their land, so that it has been necessary for 
them to lease it to white operators or to sell it. 

It seems to me that the passage of some such resolution as Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 3 should help the Indian Bureau to see that 
there are these responsibilities that it ought to be carrying out and 
that would have definite economic advantage for the Indian people on 
their reservations and in their communities where they live. 

.. Turning to 8. 809, I am not in a position today to make specific 
suggestions, not very much beyond what have already been made 
here this morning. 
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Of course, we all know about the Simpson plant on the Lac du Flam- 
beau Reservation which has seemed to be outstandingly successful, 
where private enterprise went in and set up work in an Indian com- 
munity that was very much i in need of occupation. 

There is another area in which it seems to me that S. 809 might 
help, and that is in small industries which Indian people might 
ae ake if they had just a little bit of economic assistance in the 
way of loans. 

1 would be delighted to give more detail on one operation. This 
is in Wisconsin or Minnesota, about which Dr. Hetzel of our board 
of directors reported, after he was out last summer. 

A man had established a sign-making business, and was making a 
living from that. I mention that just as an example of very small 
industries that if, it seems to me, the Indian Bureau were alert to 
what might be done through credit and encouragement, there might 
be many such small bits of occupation available to Indians over the 
Indian country. 

I shall be very g glad to talk further with Dr. Hetzel with regard 
to his report and his studies that he made in the Dakota country last 
summer and see if we can’t come in with some specific recommenda- 
tions of industries that might be possibilities. 

There is this further observation I would like to make. It perhaps 
pertains more to Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 than S. 809. That 
is the urgent necessity for somehow bringing about more encourage- 
ment for the use of Indians, for the use of Indians, of their own land, 
either in farming or in cattle raising. I think there are real oppor- 
tunities there to improve their economic conditions that are at the 
present time being neglected. 

I believe that is all I have to say. 

Mr. Gampir. Thank you very much, Mr. Lindley. I am sure the 
committee will be delighted to have the suggestions that you or Dr. 
Hetzel would care to make. They will be studied with a great deal 
of interest. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE E. LINDLEY, GENERAL SECRETARY OF 
THE INDIAN RIGHTS ASSOCIATION, ON SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 3 AND 
S. 809 


Following nearly 4 weeks spent last summer studying the Rosebud Sioux 
situation in South Dakota, Dr. Theodore B. Hetzel of Haverford College and 
of the board of directors of the Indian Rights Association summed up his 
observations as follows: 

“Of all the possible ways of attacking the Indian problem the most promising 
appears to be through community development work. Industrial workers on 
technical assistance projects in foreign underdeveloped ‘areas, and those of inter- 
governmental and voluntary agencies, have established techniques for working 
with people to help them analyze their problems and to formulate their own 
goals and programs. It is basically an educational program to improve com- 
munication among the people and the local tribal council on one side, and the 
agency, State and county governments, and non-Indians on the other. The agen- 
cies of the Bureau appear to be well staffed with persons who attend to the 
administrative and custodial functions, but there is a great need for social and 
community development workers. It is also to be hoped that the National 
Congress of American Indians might be able to conduct a ‘workshop’ on one 
or more of the South Dakota reservations, that some philanthropic agency 
might provide workers to carry out citizenship education projects, and that 
voluntary agencies will expand their programs of activities that cooperate with 
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Indians in helping them to renew their faith, to prepare for the opportunities 
that are increasingly upening up to them, and to find security and satisfaction 
in the fruits of their own efforts.” 

Helping Indians to develop and use the resources of their immediate reserva- 
tion or community undoubtedly offers the most economical and effective method 
for raising the standard of living for many of them. The Bureau’s relocation 
service offers valuable assistance to those Indians who wish to live in the con- 
temporary industriai society, but it would do violence to our concept of the free- 
dom of the individual to force Indians away from their home communities by 
letting those communities wither and deteriorate economically and socially. 
Those policies and practices that frustrate and thwart self-help efforts, should 
be corrected. Every effort should be made and every avenue followed which 
will help Indian families who are living on the land to produce more food. 
Wherever possible Indians should be encouraged and helped to get into the 
eattle business, for which they have proven their aptitude, and for which much 
of their land is best suited. This will involve technical advice, credit, and assist- 
ance in regaining from white operators the use of thousands of acres of Indian 
land now leased to white ¢attlemen. Successful operation of their own cattle 
businesses will mean much more substantial incomes than grazing leases will 
bring. 

One of the first and cardinal principles of any point 4 program for American 
Indians should be that it consist of projects based on plans in which the Indian 
people have taken a leading share from the beginning. On many reservations 
small economic enterprises are possible. In this area the experience of Dr. 
Hetzel offers valuable suggestions. He spent the 2 months in the summer of 
1955 on the Papago Reservation under the auspices of the American Friends 
Service Committee studying possible economic projects for the Papago Indians. 
Concerning a mesquite charcoal project he writes: 

“One of the most desirable and promising projects for promotion at this time 
is that of charcoal burning. It has been done on a small seale for a long time 
by Papagos, it is being done commercially by others, and it has the desirable 


feature of improving the range and the water supply by reducing this weed - 


tree.” 

Dr. Hetzel’s discussion of the experiments in this field indicate the need for 
some technical advice for the Papagos in perfecting manufacturing procedure 
and in marketing their produc ic 

Another project that fits in with the production of charcoal is that of supply- 
ing mesquite posts and roof beams and saguaro ribs for ramadas, the shaded, 
outdoor living space so popular in the Southwest. The workers who cut the 
mesquite for charcoal could set aside suitable pieces for ramadas. 

With some assistance in.maintaining a constant source of material for their 
baskets and with some credit and marketing assistance Dr. Hetzel believes 
Papago baskets could bring in more income than is the case at the present time. 
In all of these projects the principal need is for technical assistance and credit. 
The artistic originality demonstrated in the design of blankets, baskets, pottery, 
and jewelry, typically no two alike, and the patient, skillful handwork of the 
mass production of these things: beadwork, arrowheads, etc., prove that Indians 
have abilities that could be better utilized by industry. 


Simpson Electronics Plant 3 

Probably the outstanding example of an industry set up in an Indian com- 
munity is the Simpson plant at Lac du Flambeau. This plant has been in 
operation long enough to have overcome any initial difficulties that it may have 
had and to demonstrate that it is on a sound economic basis. After visiting 
Lae du Flambeau and the Simpson plant Dr. Hetzel wrote as follows: 

“We have seen a hundred Indians doing extremely skillful work making elec- 
trical instruments, whose record for absenteeism, lateness, and turnover is better 
than that of white workers at other plants of the same company. One woman 
has not been late or absent for 10 years!” P 

Joncerning other work done by Indian people, Dr. Hetzel makes the following 
comment : 

“We have seen Indian women sewing garments on piecework rates with the 
same speed and skill one sees in similar plants elsewhere. We have seen Indian 
clerical workers and Indian executives, in civil service, in State employ, in pri- 
vate industry and other employment who prove that Indians can and do adjust 
to white society.’ 

An article written by Miss Angie Debo, formerly of the Oklahoma A and M 
College and the author of a number of books dealing with the history and life 


rs 
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of the Five Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma published in the winter, 1956 issue of 
The American Indian of the Association on American Indian Affairs, describes 
the need for credit and technical assistance for Indians of the Five Tribes to 
develop and operate a great variety of small economic enterprises that in the 
aggregate would help materially to improve the living conditions of many of 
those Indians. 

The solution to the Indian problem is to improve the conditions of life for 
Indians and to reduce the areas of conflict between them and the rest of society. 
This can be achieved through more secure and enjoyable subsistence in their 
Indian communities and through development of opportunities for Indians in our 
mechanized industrial economy. The essential thing is that they have reason 
for faith in the future to not waste their efforts, and that their efforts bring 
them greater satisfaction and security. The more productive and self-sufficient 
they become the better for them and for the Nation. How can we better show 
the underdeveloped nations of the world the way to improving the standard of 
life for their people than by a demonstration at home? Where can we accom- 
plish more, with less investment, and with greater rewards, than by a “point 
4” program at home? ; 


Mr. Gametr. Mr. Ketcham, would you care to step forward ? 


STATEMENT OF FRANK KETCHAM,. ATTORNEY, REPRESENTING 
BOARD OF HOME MISSIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCHES 


Mr. Kercuam. My name is Frank S. Ketcham. I am an attorney 
for the Board of Home. Missions of the Congregational Christian . 
Churches. 

I would like to emphasize one point that has come up in this 
‘hearing. The Board of Home Missions has supported and is in 
favor of these. pieces of legislation, primarily because they do re- 
flect a change in emphasis away from the policy toward termination 
of responsibility for the Indian welfare. 

I heard Senator Goldwater state an hour or so ago that he knew 
of no policy upon the part of our Government or upon the part of the 
Indian Bureau to terminate. I may say that I was glad to hear him 
say that. However, the reports that our churches receive from In- 
;dian members and from ministers and from missionaries is quite the 
contrary. The Indians do believe. that the policy of the Govern- 
ment is to terminate responsibility for their éducation, health, and 
welfare. We can point out to this committee that the health of the 
American Indian is appallingly low. The educational status of the 
American Indian is far below that of the white people, and certainly 
the Indians’ economic condition is lower than any other group in this 
country. 

For those reasons, we feel that the enactment of legislation such as 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 and S. 809 are steps in the right direc- 
tion. We have no specific information, and I am reasonably certain 
that a church group will never be in a position to supply information | 
to this committee, as to how industries can be located in Indian terri- 
tories or near reservations or things like that. All we can say is that 
we will support ventures along the lines of surveys and reasonably 
sounding programs toward the development of Indian resources. 

I do want to strongly urge again that this committee do reconsider 
the policy of Congress with respect to termination as reflected in 108, 
and that any change in attitude on the part of the Congress will be 
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reflected in the Indian Bureau. I know it will have salutory and a 
very healthy emotional effect among the Indians. 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Gamete. Thank you very much. Do you desire to furnish 
any other statement or information to the committee with respect to 
the questions asked today? If so, we will be delighted to receive it. 

Mr. Kercuam. I don’t believe so. 

Mr. GamsBie. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Snyder? 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD SNYDER, LEGISLATIVE SECRETARY, 
FRIENDS COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


Mr. Snyper. My name is Edward Snyder. I am legislative sec- 
retary for the Friends Committee on National Legislation. 

I would just like to reaffirm the position which we stated to the com- 
mittee last Monday; namely, that we support the Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 3 and S. 809. We regard Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, 
as I think has been brought out here, as an overall policy declaration, 
and §. 809 is just one of the ways in which this overall policy decla- 
ration can be implemented. 

In our view, a new philosophy is needed to reverse the present view 
on the part of many Indians that the present policy is to terminate. I 
would just like to verify from the reports that we receive from mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends and others working with Indians in 
the field, I would like to verify the remarks of Mr. Ketcham, that it 
is their report that the Indians are concerned about termination, feel 
that this is the policy of the Government and there is definite need 
for a new policy declaration. 

With regard to the question of mixed steps in the point 4 program, 
in the economic development programs overseas it is generally felt, 
I believe, that one of the first steps is to obtain a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the needs of the people. This would seem to be a first essen- 
tial. The cost of such a program, it would seem to us, should be a 
part of the Federal Government’s responsibility rather than the in- 
dividual tribe’s. 

Mr. Gamete. Do you think that is true regardless of the financial 
status of the tribe? 

Mr. Snyper. If only for the reason that the financial ability of the 
various tribes is so different. Perhaps it would be possible for this 
subcommittee to try to draw some kind of a line where one tribe would 
bear the cost of such a survey and another would not. It would seem 
to me to be desirable to have an overall survey, however, for all the 
country, perhaps by one particular group that had the overall picture. 
If individual tribes contract out, there may be a number of different 
companies with.a number of different approaches in the field. 

I would just like to say one thing that which has not been mentioned, 
but which has been raised and was raised in discussions with Friends 
on this subject. That is the way that the resources are developed on 
the reservation. A good deal has been mentioned about the use of 
private corporations, nonunion corporations, or loans to Indians. 

A number of Friends feel that the use of cooperatives in this field 
should be explored. Looking at the language of S. 809, it may be 
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broad enough at present to include cooperatives under 2 (a) (1), but 
that is confined to loans or grants to Indian tribes for thé estz ablish- 
ment of tribal enterprises, and 2 (a) (2) is with regard to loans to 
individual Indians. Perhaps there might be a desire to set up cooper- 
atives on less than a tribal basis and more than an inndividhedll Ieee 

In such case, it would seem desirable to have the enabling legislation 
permit that. 

That is all that I have. 

Mr. Gameste. .Thank you very much, Mr. Snyder. 

__ I believe that we have heard everybody who has come to the meet- 
ing. Iam sure that the chairman and the other members of the com- 
mittee will be most appreciative of your comments, recommendations, 
and suggestions. : 

Any further statements that you may care to make will be received. 
As you recall, the hearing has been left open until May 31 to receive 
such statements. If there is something that comes to your mind that 
has not been included in the hearing, it will be accepted by the commit- 
tee up until May 31. 

I believe that completes the hearing for today. The chairman has 
requested that the meeting be forsening: far Fier to the call of the Chair. 

(Thereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the hearing was recessed, subject to the 
call of the Chair.) 
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MONDAY, JUNE 17, 1957 


Untrep States Senate, 
SuBCcOMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS OF THE 
(SOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 224, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Richard L. Neuberger presiding. 

Present: Senators Neuberger and Goldwater. 

Present also: James H. Gamble, professional staff member; and H. 
Rex Lee, Legislative Associate Commissioner, Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, Depar tment of the Interior. 

Senator Neupercer. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Now that Senator Goldwater is here, we have a quorum. 

I would like to say why we are postponing the hearing which I con- 
templated would be continued on 8S. 809 and Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 3, on which we already have had several sessions. 

had requested the Department to be ready to present its views at 
this time on these two measures. However, I have a letter dated June 
14 from Under Secretary of the Interior Hatfield Chilson, in which he 
requests an additional 2 weeks for the Department to prepare its views 
and recommendations concerning these two measures. 

It seems to me that this is a reasonable request, and if it is agreeable 
with Senator Goldwater I will set tentatively the date of July 1 for 
renewing our hearings on S. 809 and Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, 
at which time we will anticipate the Department then being ready to 
present their views in full concerning these measures. 

I will ask that the record contain the letter from Secretary Chilson 
to me, so that it may be complete. | 

There is a great deal of interest in these two measures, and I do 
want to have the views of the Department, but I do not want to require 
the Department to present them prematurely. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., June 14, 1957. 
Hon. RicH Arp L. NEUBERGER, 


Chairman, Indian Affairs Subcommittee, Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

D)eAR SENATOR NEUBERGER: On June 12, Mr. James Gamble of your committee 
staff advised this Department that a hearing would be held June 17 on S. 809 
and Senate Concurrent Resolution 3. We were also advised by Mr. Gamble that 
you would like to have the Department present its views on both bills at that 
hearing. 

Unfortunately, we do not have our report on S. 809-completed. While we - 
could testify informally on this bill on Monday, our testimony would be much 
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more helpful to the ‘subcommittee if our appearance could be postponed for 2 
weeks. I am reasonably certain that we can get a cleared report by’ that time 
and, in any case, we will be prepared to testify and give you a much more com- 
plete report than we could this coming Monday. This is especially true of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 since we were not aware until June 12 that we 
would be expected to report on this resolution. 

Please be assured that we want.to cooperate in every way possible with your 
committee and our sole reason for suggesting this postponement is to permit a 
more adequate presentation of the Department’s views on both of these bills. 

Sincerely yours, 
HATFIELD CHILSON, 
Under Secretary of the Interior. 

Senator Neusercrer. On July 1, tentatively, subject to later con- 
firmation, we will expect to have a renewed he: aring on these two 
measures, and the witnesses from the Department of the Interior and 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Mr. Ler. I do wish to express the Department's apprec iation for 
the delay, as it will give us a chance to give you a much better sum- 
mary of our views. 

Senator Neusercer. These measures are so sweeping and so impor- 
tant that I would not want to be in a position of requiring a report 
without your having given it full consideration. 

Thank you very much. 

The subcommittee will now recess, subject to call. 

(Whereupon, at 10:18 a. m., the subcommittee recessed, subject to 
the call of the Chair. ) 
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MONDAY, JULY 1, 1957 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SuscoMMITTEE ON [NpIAN AFFAIRS OF THE 
ComMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND’ INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 224, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Richard L. Neuberger, presiding. 

Present : Senators Neuberger and Goldwater. | 

Present also: James H. Gamble, professional staff member. 

Senator Neusrercer. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

I have a brief statement to read for the record for those present 
before we commence today. 

The subcommittee is meeting today to take additional testimony on 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 and S. 809; the point four program 
for Indians. On June 12, I scheduled a hearing for June 17 on these 
measures. On the 14th the Under Secretary of the Interior, Mr. 
Hatfield Chilson, informed me that the Department of the Interior 
was not prepared at that time to submit reports on the 2 bills, and 

requested that the Department be allowed an additional 2 weeks to 
coordinate its report with the Bureau of the Budget and submit it to us. 
Of course, as chairman of the subcommittee, I was happy to accommo- 
date the Department, because I think it is very desirable, in view of 
the tremendous amount of interest that has been demonstrated in these 
bills, that the official reports of the administrative branch be included 
in our hearing record. 

I have here before me the original transcripts of the hearings that 
have been held to date on Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 and S. 809. 
They total approximately 400 pages of testimony, telegrams, supple- 
mental statements, letters, newspaper clippings, petitions, and me- 
morials. In addition, I havea portion of the communications directed 
to me as subcommittee chairman requesting favorable action on these 
two proposals. 

The record shows that we have held hearings on March 27, May 13, 
and May 16, and that the Indians and the organizations purporting 
to speak for the Indians have had ample opportunity to present their 
testimony. 

At the hearing held on May 16, I made an observation in connection 
with these measures, and for the benefit of those at this meeting I am 
going to restate that observation : 


The legislation which we have under consideration will only serve the Indians 
if it represents something tangible and concrete. Otherwise, it will simply raise 
cruel and false hopes among the various tribes. 

I am turning to the Indian organizations which purport to speak here in 
behalf of many tribes for assistance in putting some flesh on this skeleton. 
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Before reporting this legislation to the full committee and then to the floor 
of the Senate, there are many genuine questions that will have to be answered. 

For example, to what use is the money authorized in S. 809 to be put? 
Will it be used to construct private manufacturing plants? Will it be used 
to construct Government plants, to be subsidized through Federal funds so that 
Indians may be employed? Does it involve vocational training for Indians so 
that they may be employed in these facilities? 

These are the things that will have to-be answered, along with other ques- 
tions. If they are not answered in this hearing record, they will surely be 
raised on the Senate floor * * *, 


I regard jealously my longtime interest in Indians, and I do not want to . 


jeopardize my reputation through any failure to act on this legislation, or, on 
the other hand, to take it before the Senate of the United States without being 
able to justify satisfactorily its enactment. 

Certainly, as these two measures stand before this committee, there is not 
enough specific information given to us, either in the bills themselves or by the 
Indians ‘who have testified in support of them, on which this committee can base 
a considered and logical judgment. 

Therefore, I think it is incumbent upon the representatives of the organiza- 
tions which have a great interest in these proposals to spell out for us in un- 
equivocal terms exactly what this legislation is designed to do, and to locate 
places where it can be advantageous to the Indians. 

Mr. Secretary, I believe that those remarks apply to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior as well as to the Indians and the Indian organi- 
zations. We have material in the hearing record which shows that 
through the efforts of the Bureau of Indian Affairs a few industrial 
plants have been established near Indian reservations in various sec- 
tions of the country. It is well known that there are people within the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs who devote most, if not all, of their time to 
this endeavor. It is equally well known that the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, Mr. Emmons, favors the inducement of industry into 
Indian country so that opportunities could be made available to the 
occupants of these reservations. 

The legislation now before us would designate the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs as a point 4 organization, and, in addition, provide that 
a sum of $200 million would be made available in order to provide 
loans and grants for the construction of industry on the reservations, 
to furnish jobs for Indians. In view of the efforts of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs in this field, I am sure that the members of the sub- 
committee are anxious to hear your testimony, Mr. Secretary, as well 
as that of the Bureau officials in connection with the concurrent reso- 
lution and the Senate bill 809. 

Before we commence, I would like to ask this favor of Senator 
Goldwater, if I may. 

Senator Goldwater, you have been a very faithful attendant at 
these hearings because of your great interest in Indians and the 
Indian people that live in your State. I would like to ask this favor 
of you. The Subcommittee on Territories is meeting simultaneously 
with us, and I have to leave at about 10:25 for about 15 minutes to 
eo in several controversial features of the Alaska statehood 

ill which we are marking up. I hope it would not be presuming upon 
you to ask that you preside as acting chairman of the subeommit- 
tee in my absence. 

Senator Gotpwater. I would be very happy to. Asa matter of fact, 
I happen to be a member of that subcommittee, too, and you can 
represent me down there and I will represent you up here. 

Senator Nevsercer. I will be happy to do that. 

Senator GorpwaTER. You may go there now, if you like. 
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Senator Neupercer. If it is all right with you, I will go down and 
sit there briefly. 

Mr. Secretary, we are delighted that you are here, and we will hear 
from you first, if it is agr eeable to you. 

I hope you ‘will understand my absence for a few minutes and not 
consider it a discour tesy. 

Mr. Cuitson. That is perfectly all right. 


- STATEMENT OF HATFIELD CHILSON, UNDER SECRETARY OF THE 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR; ACCOMPANIED BY: GLENN 
EMMONS, COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS; CARL BECK, 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER, BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS; 
H. REX LEE, ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER, BUREAU OF INDIAN 
AFFAIRS; CHARLES F. MILLER, CHIEF, BRANCH OF RELOCATION 
SERVICE; AND ALBERT HUBER, CHIEF, BRANCH OF CREDIT 


Mr. Cumson. Mr. Chairman, I think first I might mention that we 
just got our reports cleared by the Budget Bureau. I will hand those 
to you. 

With your permission, I shall use this as the statement before the 
committee. 

Senator NreupercerR. In other words, this letter which you have 
presented will be your statement to the subcommittee ? 

Mr. Cuttson. Yes. I think maybe it might be well if I just read the 
two letters, or I will proceed as you prefer. 

Senator Neusercer. I think you should read them. 

If they are to be your statement, I think you.should read them. 

Mr. Cuutson. We have not had a chance to reproduce them in num- 
ber, but I think we have them. 

Senator NEUBERGER. Which one will you read first ? 

Mr. Cutson. Have you any preference ? 

Senator Neunercer. No. You present your testimony as you see 
fit. 

Mr. Cuitson. Then we will start with Concurrent Resolution No. 3: 

Your committee has orally requested a report on Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 3, relating to an American Indian point 4 program, and 
other subjects. 

We believe that the passage of this resolution would be most. unfor- 
— 

The resolution provides that hereafter the governing program of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs should be an American Indian point 4 
program. — 

We think that the application of the point 4 concept to the Indian 
program would be unfortunate in two respects: First, because it im- 
plies that the Government has not been providing similar services for 
the Indian people; and second, because it tends to restrict the present 
Indian program to the type of technical and economic assistance pro- 
vided to foreign governments, which is much more limited than the 
presently authorized program for Indians. Many Indian tribes have 
been encouraged to believe that the point 4 label would greatly expand 
the scope of the Federal Indian program, which is not the case, and 
false hopes and expectations that could not possibly be realized have 
been raised on the part of the Indians. 
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“Point 4 program” is not a term that is subject to precise definition. 
It is ordinarily understood to mean a program of technical assistance 
to the governments of underdeveloped countries designed to help the 
people | to help themselves. Only limited economic assistance 1s in- 
volved. The Bureau of Indian Affairs has had for over 100 years a 
program that includes much more than is involved in the point 4 pro- 
gram. The Bureau has provided, and is now providing, for the 
American Indians a range of services that far exceeds the assistance 
provided abroad under point 4. Moreover, we know of no general 

type of assistance under the point 4 program that has not been included 
or considered in the Bureau program. 

Unlike the point 4 program, which is strictly a government-to- 
government program, the Bureau program provides assistance both 
to Indian tribes and to individual Indians on a personal basis. A 
mere listing will show the. scope of the program. In the field of 
natural resources, the Bureau provides an irrigation program, road 
construction, soil-conservation help, range improvements, forestry 
services, agricultural extension services, mineral exploration and 
development, and comprehensive land-management services, including 
leases, purchases, and sales. ‘In the field of community services, the 
Bureau provides for education through federally operated schools or 
attendance at public schools, scholarships and grants for higher edu- 
cation, vocational training, and adult education; a welfare program, 
relocation assistance in the form of job placement, subsistence, health 
insurance, and housing assistance; and an industrial development pro- 
gram including on- -the- job training, that is new and will be expanded 
as experience warrants. In the field of finance, the Bureau provides 
a credit program, banking services, and assistance in financial man- 
agement. In.the field of health, the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare provides a program of preventive medicine, sanita- 
tion, hospital care, and medical services. 

As these services go far beyond the services ordinarily provided to 
foreign governments under the point 4 program, the adoption of the 
resolution would represent a policy of curtailment rather than expan- 
sion, and would cast doubt on established policies of providing services 
that we feel are desirable if Indian citizens are to be treated fairly. 

2. The resolution declares that Congress will not consider any plan 
for ending special Federal services that are provided for an Indian 
tribe and that are not provided .for any other American citizens, 
unless the Indians approve or consent to the plan. This would be a 
direct reversal of the py expressed by Congress in House Con- 
current Resolution 108, 83d Congress, and we believe that a reversal 
would be undesirable. C ongress authorized these special services to 
meet a special problem. We believe that Congress should not adopt 
a policy that gives a group of citizens the power to compel a continu- 
ance of special services if Congress in the exercise of its legislative 
function decides that they are no longer justified. The recipients of 
special services have a personal and ‘biased interest that should not 
be allowed to control national policy. 

An indefinite continuation of the Federal trust for all Indian tribes 
_is undesirable because it is a paternalistic system that discourages 
initiative and tends to make the individual dependent upon the Gov- 
ernment. Ifthe Government is to perform its responsibilities toward 
the Indian people properly, Congress must make the ultimate decision 
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about when the termination of the Federal trust will be in the best 
interests of the Indians. This decision should be made only after care- 
ful planning and discussion with the tribe and the State, and only 
when the circumstances of the particular tribe warrant such action. 
The Department is following that policy. We believe that such col- 
laboration is essential to a successful transition of the Indian group 
from a special status to an unrestricted one. In the last analysis, 
however, the Congress rather than the Indians must have the respon- . 
sibility for making the final decision regarding the termination of 
the special privileged status. 

When the special privileged status of the particular Indian tribe is 
ended, the tribe will be under no compulsion to dispose of its lands. 
The tribe may incorporate itself under State law and hold the title 
to the Jand in the same manner that a corporation owned by non- 
Indian citizens may hold land. The Department of the Interior will 
merely stop acting as a real-estate agent for the tribe. The individual 
Indian who owns allotted land will be in the same position as any 
a landowners. 

The second “whereas” clause of the resolution implies that the 
pr ae of consent of the governed, local self-government, and self- 
determination are not now operative for Indians. This is not true. 

Unfortunately, these phrases have been misapplied in recent liter- 
ature regarding Indians, and have been used in a manner that tends to 
stimulate an emotional rather than a rational consideration of the - 
problems involved. Al] Indians born in the United States are now 
citizens of the United States and of the States where they reside. 
They have the same right to local self-government that all other 
citizens have. The right of self-government, however, means self- 
government within the framework of our Federal and State constitu- 
tional systems—not outside of them. With respect to consent of the 
governed, the Indians consent in the same manner that other citizens 
consent to be governed by their elected Federal, State, county, and 
municipal officials. As far as the principle of political self-determi- 
nation 1s concerned, that principle has no application to any minority 
group of United States citizens. No minority ethnic group has the 
right to determine that it shall not be- subject to our Federal-State 
constitutional system. That proposition should be beyond dispute. 

In addition to the right of local self-government within the frame- 
work of the State, where they are entitled to vote for their elected 
representatives, some but not all Indian tribes have been allowed by 
Congress the special privilege of maintaining a tribal government 
which operates independently of the normal local governmental Sys- 
tem available to other citizens. Tribal government was continued as 
a matter of expediency, when the Indians were not recognized as 
citizens or ready for assimilation into our legal system. Tribal gov- 
ernment should continue to be regarded as a temporary expedient 
and special privilege until the Indians are integrated into the Federal 
and State constitutional systems. 

In order that the Department’s position will not be misunderstood, 
we wish to emphasize that we have repeatedly said, and firmly believe, 
that continued tribal government is the only feasible alternative under 
the circumstances that exist in particular localities. When the time 
comes, however, for a particular tribal government to be merged into 
the town, county, and State system, such action will not be a denial of 
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the principle of local self-government. It will be a recognition of the 
safeguards that surround that principle. The tribe may continue 
indefinitely, however, as a cultural or economic group as long as the 
members desire. That has been the history of many tribes in the past, 
for example, the Five Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma. 

With respect to the economic and cultural life of the Radinne, we 
have repeatedly said that the Indians should be allowed to decide 
those issues for themselves. They should decide whether they wish 
to maintain their property in tribal (communal) ownership, or to 
distribute it among the members. They should also decide whether 
they wish to maintain some form of tribal organization as a cultural 

roup. 

" The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to 
the submission of this report. 

Mr. Cuatrman. This completes the reading of our views on Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 3. Would you like for me to read the second 
letter on S. 809? 

Senator Neupercer. I would suggest that, Mr. Secretary, and then 
such questions as arise from both of them can be presented to you. 

Senator Gorpwater. The Bureau of the Budget had no objections 
to this? 

Senator Neusercer. It had no objection to the submission of the 
statement. 

Senator Gotpwater. Do you have a report from the Bureau of the 
Budget ? 

Senator Neupercer. We have no report. 

Senator Gotpwarter. Are they going to submit one? 

Mr. Gamerz. They have been asked to submit one on S. 809 only. 

Senator Neusercer. Have we had a reply? 

Mr. Gamste. No, sir. 

(The reports of the Bureau of the Budget on Ss. 809, dated July 5, 
1957, and the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, dated 
July 12, 1957, are as follows:) 


Executive OFFICE OF THE PRE SIDENT, 
, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., July 5, 1957. 
Hon. JAMES BE. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Drar Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to your request for the views of 
the Bureau of the Budget with respect to S. 809, a bill to provide economic as- 
sistance to the American Indians. 

If enacted, the bill would authorize an appropriation of $200 million for loans, 
grants, and loan guaranties to Indians and non-Indians for any activity which 
would provide employment or otherwise improve the economic status of Indians 
living on Indian reservations. No loans or grants could be made, however, until 
Congress has prescribed the terms and conditions by further legislation. 

In a report he is making to your committee the Secretary of the Interior out- 
lines several serious defects in the bill including the provision requiring further 
congressional action with respect to the terms and conditions under which 
loans and grants could be made. 

You are advised that the Bureau of the Budget recommends that S. 809 aot 
be enacted for the reasons set forth in the report of the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert FE, Merriam, Assistant Director. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
duly 12, 1957. 
Hon. JAMEs E. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in response to your request of May 9, 
1957, for a report on S. 809, a bill to provide economic assistance to the American 
Indians. 

While we believe that the objectives of this bill, i. e., to improve the economic 
status of the American Indian tribes and their members and to encourage the 
establishment of industries and other activities by private enterprise on or near 
Indian reservations for that purpose, are meritorious, we would defer to the 
Department of Interior on the question whether the program envisoned by 8. 
809 would be an effective and desirable means in promoting these objectives. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. B. Foisom, Secretary. 

Mr. Cuitson. Regarding S. 809, your committee has requested a 
report on S. 809, a bill to provide economic assistance to the American . 
Indians. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, I think you will find that our position 
on this bill is pretty well parallel to the statement you gave at the time 
of the opening of the meeting. 

This Department agrees with the basic purpose of the bill, which is 
to improve the economic status of Indians by aiding in the establish- 
ment of industries on Indian reservations, and by aiding in other activ- 
ities that will improve economic conditions on thé reservations. This 
has long been one of the basic purposes of the Department. We be- 
lieve that the bill in its present form, however, has serious defects 
that should be remedied before any further action is taken by the com- 
mittee. ; 

The bill authorizes an appropriation of $200 million for loans, 
grants, and guaranties of loans for any activity, including the estab- 
lishment of industrial enterprises, that will provide employment and 
otherwise improve the economic status of Indians living on Indian 
reservations. For Indian tribes, the bill authorizes loans or grants 
. by the Secretary of the Interior, or guaranties of loans made by other 
lending institutions. For non-Indians, the bill also authorizes loans 
or guaranties of loans.. No loans or grants may be made, however, 
until Congress prescribes the terms and conditions by further legis- 
lation. © 

The most serious defect is the fact that the bill requires further 
legislative action before a single loan or grant could be made. This 
results from the fact that the bill provides that loans and grants may 
be made only on terms and conditions that Congress must prescribe by 
further legislation. Consequently, until Congress legislates further 
with respect to those terms and conditions nothing could be done under 
the bill. 

The Department now has, under existing legislation, much of the 
authority that is contemplated by the bill. For example, we now have 
statutory authority to make loans to ‘Indian tribes or groups and to 
individual Indians for establishing business enterprises that will pro- 
mote.the economic development of the Indians (25 U.S. C. 470, 482). 
We also have adequate general authority to furnish technical assist- 
ance needed for that purpose. We do not have general authority to 
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make grants to Indians, or to guarantee loans to Indians, as distin- 
guished from making direct loans, or to make or guarantee loans to 
non-Indians. Indian tribal funds, however, are available for such 
purposes, and Federal funds may be loaned to Indian tribes for the 
purpose of relending to non-Indian industries that will provide em- 
ployment for Indians (25 C. F. R. 21.19). 

In addition to this authority of the Department, general lending 
programs are available to Indians—for example, the agricultural 
credit programs of the Department of Agriculture and Farm Credit 
Administration, and the program of the Small Business Administra- 
tion. We are cooperating with the other Federal agencies in connec- 
tion with applications for Indian loans, and the progress of the In- 
dians in obtaining loans has been most encouraging. At the present 
time, more Indians are financed through other governmental or com- 
mercial agencies than through the Bureau of fadian Affairs. 

The need for stimulating development of the economic resources of 
Indian reservations, and for stimulating industrial development on the 
reservations, isclear. For many years, particularly during the thirties 
and forties, this Department concentrated on the development of farm 
and ranch enterprises, and to a lesser extent on tribal industrial 
enterprises. The farm and ranch program involves the problem of 
consolidating Indian landholdings into economic units. This, in turn, 
involves the highly complex problem of so-called heirship lands, 
which has plagued Congress and the Department for many years. A 
solution is not to be found in a simple authorization to make loans and 
grants. Pilot studies in 2 areas in the Northern Plains indicate that 
it will take between $40,000 and $50,000 to establish a farm or ranch 
enterprise in that area of minimum economic size. Even that size unit 
will not provide a reasonable living for the Indian family and still 
allow it to meet debt service charges if the entire $40,000 or $50,000 
must be borrowed. The estimate is that the Indian will need to have 
at least a 50- to 75-percent equity, and such equity will probably need 
to be provided by a grant. We believe that a policy needs to be fixed 
by legislation with respect to the scope of any large-scale land con- 
solidation program, and that the policy should be fixed after consider- 
ing the cost of the program in the light of alternative methods for 
improving the economic status of the Indians. 

Despite the efforts to develop reservation resources, it is clear that 
most reservations cannot possibly support all of the Indians living 
there, even with maximum resource development, and that many of 
the Indians will need to find jobs and homes elsewhere. This led 
to the inauguration in 1951 of a voluntary relocation program which 
has met with marked success. 

The Department recognizes that the development of reservation 

- resources and local job opportunities, and the relocation of a part of 
the Indians now living on the reservation are companion programs. 
Neither will provide a complete solution to the problem; both have 
important roles to play. 

The Department has more recently inaugurated an industrial de- 
velopment program designed to induce industries to locate on or near 
reservations; and, although the program is new, our experience indi- 
cates that loans will not by themselves provide the necessary induce- 
ment for industries to come to isolated areas. Many other factors 

need to be considered, such as the availability of transportation, mate- 
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rials, markets, labor, and local community facilities for employees. 
Moreover, we see no need-at this time for a program of loans to non- 
Indians for the purposes specified in the bill. 

Before the: Department’s present program can be accelerated some 
basic.data needs to be accumulated. Private foundations are consid- 
ering undertaking a comprehensive survey program for that purpose. 
If they do not do so the Department hopes to be able to progam funds 
sufficient to make pilot surveys on three of the larger and poverty- 
stricken reservations within the near future. If the data acquired by 
such surveys and by our continuing experience in the industrial pro- 
gram now underway shows the need for further legislation, we shall 
be glad to cooperate with the committee in dev eloping it. 

The Department wishes that it had the answers to the many per- 
plexing problems that are involved, but -we do not have them. Tf the 
sponsors of the bill have specific programs to propose we shall be glad 
to give you our recommendations with respect to them. We are con- 
vinced, however, that a-simple loan and grant authority, together 
with an authorization for the appropriation of a large sum of money, 
will not solve the Indian problem, and we fear that it would only 
serve to raise false hopes in the Indians. 

Senator Neupercer. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Senator Goldwater ? 

Senator Gotpwater. The questions that I had, Mr. Chairman, were 
all answered by the Secretary’s statement. We have lived fairly close 
to these efforts in Arizona to establish industry on our largest reserva- 
tion, and we have found that it is impossible to just go out and estab- 
lish an industry. 

It has to be near the markets, there has to be an adequacy of markets, 
and you have to be able to overcome transportation difficulties. Be- 
‘ause of that, the industry that has been started on the Navaho Reser- 
vation is entirely on the periphery of the reservation, near markets, 
near transportation, and it has not, to any measurable extent, solved 
the economic problems of the entire tribe. 

My own personal feeling, while the Secretary did not touch on this, 
is that the relocation program is doing the Navaho, as an entire tribe, 
more good than this program would do. 

I am not acquainted with the reservation situations in your State 
or in the North, but only with the reservation situations in the South- 
west. I do not think that this program’would do anyeaney but raise 
the hopes, falsely, of our Indians out there. 

One thing, Mr. Secretary, that you did not. clear up, and I think 
we-would be subject to criticism on this if we did not have the answer, 
is this question: Could the money under either one of these bills be 
used by non-Indians to build plants for Indians to work in? 

Mr. Cutison. As I understand S. 809, it does authorize grants for 
that purpose. I inquired of our Bureau personnel who have been 
working with this industrial development, and asked the question 
specifically : Have you at any time encountered any difficulty in getting 
an industry to locate because of lack of authority to make grants! 
The answer I received was “No,” that ordinarily the industry is not 
interested in a grant in itself. Sometimes they are interested in per- 
haps a year’s free rental, the first year, to get established. That can 

isually be handled by an amortization of the rent. In other words, 
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no payment the first year, and then staggering the payments and mak- 
ing them larger. 
That can be handled, or at least so far it has been able to be handled, 
as I understand it, by our loan procedure, making a loan to the tribe 
who, in turn, makes the deal with the industry. 
So, so far as I know, Senator, at the present time we have not been 
hampered by lack of legislative authority in our industrial program. 
Senator Gotpwater. That is all I have. 
Senator Neusercer. Thank you, Senator Goldwater. 
Mr. Secretary, there are a number of questions I would like to ask 
you. In your presentation on Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, I 
believe you got right at the meat of the coconut on page 2, when you 
pointed out that the resolution “would be a direct reversal of the policy 
expressed by Congress in House Concurrent Resolution 108, 83d. 
Congress.” 
In other words, you have recognized that this would be a reversal of 
the so-called termination policy. We had an executive session with 
some of the leaders of the various Indian groups that have been spon- 
soring and advocating Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, and they 
pointed out at that executive session—and I think Senator Goldwater 
will bear me out in this—that they regarded this specifically in their 
own minds as a reversal of the termination policy. Of course, they 
had a perfect right to advocate it that way. Gna voint I would like to 
make clear with you is this: You pointed out that the termination 
policy is a policy adopted by the Congress. However, you recognize 
that Congress can reverse that or abandon it at any time it wishes. 
Mr. Cuutson. Certainly. That is correct. 
Senator Nreusercer. In other words, though, what this resolves 
down to, as far as Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 is concerned, is just 
essentially this: Is the termination policy successful? Is that not 

jretty much what the fate of Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 would 

year upon? In other words, by the statement of the Indian groups 
that have been urging it, if we will consult the transcript, I-am sure we 
will find that they themselves admitted in executive session they 
regarded as a reversal Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, and you have 
said in your statement that you believe the adoption of Senate Con- 
current Resolution 3 would be inadvisable because it would renounce 
that policy. 

So is not the whole meat of the coconut whether or not the termina- 
tion policy has been successful ? 

Mr. Cuiison. Senator, I would rather put it this way. I think the 
question is whether the purpose of House Concurrent Resolution 108 is 
good and whether or not it will ultimately be successful. Here is my 
thinking for whatever it is worth. The Indian population, as you 
well know, is increasing at about the same rate as the white population. 
We have limited reservation resources. Apparently we cannot keep 
all the Indians on the reservation. We have to devise some plan by 
which we ultimately assimilate the Indian into the citizenry the same 
as other groups. If we do not have a policy of termination of the 
Federal trusteeship, I assume that would be a policy than that we look 
forward to the continuance of the Federal trusteeship forever. 

Senator Neusercer. Do you believe that the termination program 
has fundamentally been successful ? 
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Mr. Cuirson. Senator, the only termination program that I have 
become so far personally familiar with is the Klamath termination, 
and you and I, I assume, both know that it offers a lot of difficulties. 
I am hoping that that will turn out to be a successful termination. 

We have Bureau personnel present that can speak a lot better on 
other termination programs than I can. 

Senator Neusercer. I want to ask you several questions about the 
termination program. You and I know, as you correctly stated, that 
the Klamath program has too many complexities and so many diffi- 
culties, that certainly to call it successful at the present time would be 
highly premature. 

Mr. Cuirson. I think that is right. 

Senator Neusercer, I also w ant to ask you several questions on the 
subject of relocation, which is inextricably tied up with the termina- 
tion. In the discussion of both Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 and 
Senate 809, the matter of relocating Indians has come up. Senator 
Goldwater : very validly mentioned in his questions that not only is this 
this a matter of establishing industry on reservations but, perhaps, 
more so, enabling Indians to find worthwhile and permanent employ- 
ment elsewliere. Do you have any figures as to the number of relo- 
cated Indians who went elsewhere and who have now gone back to 
reservations / 

Mr. Curtson. I have, Senator, and also I have here this morning the 
man who is in charge of the relocation program, should you want to go 
into detail that I do not have. 

I have these figures that were prepared for me, and it might be well 
if I would furnish for the record a copy of this tabulation rather than 
reading it all into the record. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Relocations from inception of program to date 








Singles Families Total 

Units Persons Units Persons Units Persons 

m | ‘ ie ie ee oe ee. 
Fiscal year: 

1952__. , ‘ | 227 227 | 215 641 442 S68 
1953... 377 377 | 320 1, 093 697 1, 470 
1954__ | 752 752 | $70 1, 801 1, 222 2, 553 
1955 804 | 804 696 2, 655 1, 500 3, 459 
195 6. 1,078 | 1, 078 1, 005 4,041 | 2, 083 5,119 
1957 1,412 | 1, 412 1, 180 4, 796 | 2, 592 6, 208 


Total to date 650 | 4,650| 3,886| 15,027| 8,536] 19,677 
1 Through June 14, 1957. 


Mr. Cuirson. Here is what we find: In fiscal year 1952, there were 
227 single persons relocated, and 250 units tot: ling 641 persons, or a 
total of 868 persons. That increased in 1953 to 1,470; i In 1954 to 2,553 ; 
in 1955, to 3,459; in 1956, to 5,119; and in 1957 through June 14, 1957, 
to 6.208. 

Of course, all of those Indians that are relocated do not stay. From 
a recent study covering relocations during the fiscal year 1956, it re- 
veals that 74 percent of the persons who relocated that year remained 
in their new environment. 
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To be accurate, we cannot say that 74 percent of the Indians that 
are relocated stay relocated, because that was just a 1-year study. 

Senator Neunercer. Yes; and the 1 year is not a very conclusive 
period of time. What I would be interested to know, for example, 
is: What percentage of the 2,553 in 1954, which is a substantial inter- 
val, are presently relocs ited ? 

Mr. Cuttson. I believe I am correct when I say that our present 
studies do not indicate that, but the studies are under way to determine 
that. 

Mr. Miller, isthat a correct statement ? 

Mr. Miter. That is correct, sir. 

It is planned for a study this fall. 

Senator Neupercer. Will you identify yourself ? 


Mr. Mitirr. I am Charles F. Miller, Chief of Branch of Relocation 


Service. ; 

Senator Nevpercer. Let me ask you a question, Mr. Miller. Am I 
to gather. that you do not have what you would call complete infor- 
mation as to the proportion of the Indians who relocated 3 or 4 years 
ago who are presently not necessarily in that immediate position where 
they first went after they left the reservation, but who are still away 
from the reservation and who are making somewhat of a success of 
their new career ? 

Mr. Minter. We have been waiting for a lapse of time. The first 
year relocation was more or less of a pilot program. We have been 
waiting for just the thing that you mentioned a few moments ago, for 
the lapse of a 3-year period in which to make a study of those who 
relocated in 1954 to determine what percentage of them are back on 
the reservation. 

Senator Neusercer. The reason I asked this question is because I 
do not necessarily have any overall information on this, but since 
I became chairman of this subcommittee, I have had a number of 
letters from Indians who have found themselves in jobs for which 
they say they are not well trained, not the kind of work they had 
expected, and either had returned. to the reservation or contemplated 
returning to the reservation. Of course, I do not know how repre- 
sentative that is. They may be isolated instances, or they may be a 
cross section; but until you have some real study of this relocation 
program, it just seems to me that you cannot evaluate it; is that not 
correct ? 

Mr. Murizer. Well, I think it is, within limitations. 

The three 1-year studies which we have made so far have pretty 
well conclusively proven that if they are going to return to the reser- 
vation, they do it within the first 4 months. It has also pretty well 
proven that 50 percent of those who did return later went out again 
on their own without the benefit of any service from the Bureau. 

Senator Nevnercer. Do you mean they went back to the reservation, 
stayed only temporarily, and then voluntarily left? 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Neurercer. We do need some real statistics bearing on this; 
do we not? I.mean, by letters, your somewhat hearsay evidence, that 
is still not conclusive. 

Mr. Miter. That is right, sir. We propose to do that this fall. 
We already have the planning underway and we are making up the 
format for the study. 
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Senator Gotpwarer. In connection with that, Mr. Miller, what 
percentage of the relocatees have been Navahos, would you say? 

Mr. Miter. I would have to refer to the record. I would guess 
and I would say probably around 20 percent. 

Senator Neusercer. Senator Goldwater, would you mind presiding 
during my absence? 

Senator GotpwarTer. I shall be happy to. 

Senator Neurercer. Thank you. 

Senator GoLpw4Ter (presiding). Have most of those been located 
in the farming area of central Arizona? 

Mr. Miter. No, sir; most of them have gone to the west coast of 
California, and quite a few of them into the Illinois area. 

Senator Gotpwater. What I was trying to bring out was those 
that you have relocated into the valleys of central Arizona have a good 
record of staying. 

Mr. Mier. Yes. 

Senator Gotpwarer. I cannot give you the exact numbers that you 
have moved there, but it is in the thousands. We do know through 
commercial sources that they have stayed. 

Mr. Cuitson. Senator, I might say on this relocation matter, as 
you know, I have no great background of previous experience with 
the Indians. The thing that has. struck me as heartening in connec- 
tion with this program is the attitude of the employers. Apparently, 
as a general matter, the employers are very well satisfied with the 
Indian labor, and they apparently do have very ood abilities to learn. 

For example, on that Laguna Indian Reservation where they have 
the big uranium mine, they have most of the employable Indians on the 
reservation employed, many of them operating the huge earth-movin 
equipment. I understand the company is very highly pleased with 
the abilities of those Indians to do that work. 

We have received a number of letters, and so on, from employers 
and employment agencies stating how well pleased they are with 
the Indian labur. To my mind, that is very heartening, because we 
have to have a market if we are going to get the Indian employment. 

Senator GotpwaTeErR. That is the experience we have had in Arizona 
with, I would say, well over 90 percent of the Indians who have been 
relocated. 

What has been the Department’s experience with the credit a 
grams under which the Indians have established tribal enterprise ? 

Mr. Cuitson. Do you have any specific questions, or would you like 
a brief statement ? 

' Senator Gotpwater. I believe a brief statement on that would be 
sufficient. 

Mr. Crson. I believe with your permission I will ask Mr. Huber, 
who is in charge with the credit program, to give a brief statement. 

Sentor GotpwaTer. Would you identify yourself ? 

Mr. Huser. My name is Albert Huber. I am Chief of the Branch 
of Credit, Department of the Interior. 

Senator, are you interested in the Bureau’s program, or credit to 
Indians through regular sources? 

Senator Gorpwarer. I would first like to know the Bureau’s expe- 
rience. I have a personal reason to know of their ability in the credit 
fields. 


95641—57——_1T7 
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Mr. Huser. The repayment record on the whole by tribes to the 
United States is good. The United States makes its loans mainly to 
tribes which may use the money borrowed from the United States for 
the operation of tribal business enterprises or for relending to indi- 
viduals. The history of the tribal business enterprises is mentioned. 
Some of them have been successful; some of them have been very un- 
successful. The repayment record on loans to individual Indians, on 
the whole, is pretty good, although there is a high delinquency rate 
at the present time, which runs around 20 percent of the amount out- 
standing. 

Senator GotpwaterR. How forceful are you in trying to keep this 
credit in a current satisfactory condition ? 

Mr. Huser. Well, we have a policy that if a loan becomes delin- 
quent, 1 of 3 courses has to be followed: Either payment has to be 
made, a formal extension has to be granted, or the loan has to be 
liquidated, 1 of the 3. 

Senator Goupwarer. At the present time, how much of the revolving 
loan fund is available? 

Mr. Huser. There is approximately $7 million in the revolving loan 
fund at the present time. The total appropriations for the revolving 
fund were nearly $14 million, $13,699,600, I believe. There is about 
$7 million available at the present time. That balance was down at 
one time to around $90,000. We received no new appropriations since 
1953, and the cash balance has built up since that date. However, that 
does not mean that the Indians haven’t been better financed than they 
were before, because the amount of tribal funds that is being used for 
credit purposes has increased from around $8 million in 1952 to $21 
million at the present time, and there has been a large increase in 
credit received through customary credit channels. 

Senator Gotpwater. Do you think the need for this revolving loan 
fund might disappear within the next 10 years, for example ? 

Mr. Hunger. I would hesitate to say, because no one knows what 
economic conditions are going to be, and whether the success we have 
had so far in getting credit for Indians through outside sources, and 
their repayment record, is going to be such that those sources will 
continue. 

Senator Gotpwater. How many tribes have submitted plans to the 
Bureau that entailed using the money from this revolving fund for 
tribal enterprises, tribal business / 

Mr. Huser. I cannot tell you right offhand, but practically every 
tribe at one time or another has had a loan from the revolvi ing fund, 
There are a few that have not. Icansupply that information. 

Senator Gotpwater. I was going to suggest that you supply the 
committee with a brief summary of the experiences with this revolving 
fund. That would not be too difficult, would it ? 

Mr. Huser. No; it would not be difficult at all. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


CREDIT 


More sources of financing are now available to Indians, and their economic ac- 
tivities are probably more adequately financed than at any time in their history. 
Financing through customary channels utilized by other citizens has increased 
greatly the past few years, and financing through the Bureau likewise has in- 
creased. 
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The following shows the increase in Indian financing at the close of 1952 
compared with 1956: 





| 
| 1952 | 1956 
os lieth ees hese iieiaene SS orucrts ndash te heeseaeae a es 
Financing through customary credit channels b | $22, 315, 000 $55, 725, 000 
Financing through Bureau uae ee 22, 991, 070 29, 961, 299 


Total eee: ee cee Pe she —nnsil 45, 306, 070 85, 686, 299 


Financing through customary credit channels 


Primary emphasis in the credit program is placed on helping Indians obtain 
justified financing needed to promote their economic development, from the same 
institutions serving other citizens. The enactment of Public Law 450, approved 
March 29, 1956 (70 Stat. 62, 68), authorizing the execution of mortgages, and 
deeds of trust on individually owned trust or restricted land, is proving of 
assistance in this connection. At the close of the calendar year 1956, 86 mort- 
gages for loans totaling $475,623 had received approval. Many Indians deal 
with lenders on the same basis as other citizens, and consequently complete 
information is not available on the total amount of financing received by them. 
However, figures that are available, show that the amount of such financing is 
increasing. 

Financing through Bureau of Indian Affairs 


Loans through the Bureau receive secondary emphasis. The main volume of 
such financing is through tribes and other Indian organizations. Two main 
funds are involved: (1) Tribal moneys, and (2) a revolving credit fund. Loans 
through the Bureau, except when a loan is made from tribal funds, are confined 
to applicants who are unable to obtain financing elsewhere. Tribes with funds 
of their own available are required to use their own funds before receiving a 
loan from the United States. 

(1) Tribal funds.—An increasing amount of financing is being furnished by 
tribal funds. In 1952, the amount was $8,537,445. In 1956 it was $21,216,542. 
The following shows the percentage of financing through the Bureau furnished 
from tribal funds, compared with the percentage supplied by the United States 
during the past 5 vears: , 

a 


Financing by 
Tribal funds | the United 


States 
1952 . $37. 13 $62. 87 
1953 | 42.72 57. 28° 
1954 45. 08 54. 92 
1955 63. 72 | 36. 28 
1956 70. 81 | 29. 19 


(2) Revolving credit fund.—The Indian Reorganization Act of June 18, 1934 
(25 U. S. C. 470), and the Oklahoma General Welfare Act of June 26, 1936 
(25 U. S. C. 506), authorized a total appropriation for a revolving ciedit fund 
of $12 million, all but $400 of which has been appropriated. The last appro- 
priation was made in 1951. The Navaho-Hopi Rehabilitation Act of April 19, 
1950 (25 U. 8. C. 6381), authorized an additional appropriation of $5 million 
for loans ‘to Navaho and Hopi Indians and their organizations, of which $800,000 
was appropriated in 1952 and $1 million in 1953. 

During the 20 years since the first appropriation was made for the fund, 
interest earnings of $1,213,400 have been deposited in the fund. Im 1934, 
arrangements were made with the Department of Agriculture under which some 
of the better animals purchased in a drought-relief program were turned over 
to the Bureau of Indian Affairs and were loaned to Indians on a repayment-in- 
kind basis. Under authority of the act of May 24, 1950 (25 U. S. C. 448), this 
program gradually is being converted to cash. Proceeds from the sale of live- 
stock, and cash settlements for livestock loans totaling $2,045,000 have been 
deposited in the revolving fund. These accruals are included in the cash balance 
and are available for cash loans. 
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The following shows loans and collections since 1951 through 1956: 


; Payments 
Appropri- Livestock Loans Closing cash 
ate settlements balance 
Principal Interest , 





ay '$11, 999, 600) $9, 130, 555.55) $467, 936. 54 $231, 757. 78| $19, 121, 157. 40] $1, 459. 890. 16 
EE otitis 800,000, 1, 113, 593. 99 115, 543.47}. 320. 383. 79 2, 463, 835.85) 1.345, 545. 56 
SS 1,000,000} 2, 220 075.03 160, 768. 29 364, 187. 04 1, 075, 754. 58) 4,014, 821. 34 
DD ipiecasabtnsas cadens 1, 121, 907. 28 171, 705. 44 424, 903. 98 453, 322.05) 5 280, 015. 99 
RRR, ES eS See 1, 355, 520. 60! 125, 767. 06 349, 933. 64) 206, 273.01) 6. 904. 964. 28 
oe tee Eek la oul 2, 427, 250. 93) 171, 680. 18) 353, 828. 81 1, 837, 450.02! 7, 832, 979. 29 

Total... .... 13, 799, 600) 17, 368, 903. 38} 1, 213, 400.98; 2, 044, 995. 04 25, 157, 792.91) 7, 832, 979. 29 

| | | a | 





1 $1,248 832.31 of the amount arthorized for loans was expended for administrative expenses during the 
Years 1936-46 inclusive. An additional $187,294.89 was expended in 1956. Authorizations for expenses 
totaled $1,476,200 of which a total of $1,436,127.20 was expended. 


There were outstanding commitments for loans of $980,861 against the cash 
balance. Use of $851,703 of the balance is restricted to loans to Navaho-Hopi 
Indians and their organizations, and $1,740,367 is available for use only in 
Oklahoma, exclusive of Osage County. 

The United States makes loans from the fund to tribes to enable them to 
make loans to members and associations of members, and to finance tribal busi- 
ness enterprises. Loans also are made to credit associations to enable these 
organizations to make loans to members. Cooperative associations whose mein- 
bers are not eligible for loans from tribes, and individual Indians of at least 
one-quarter or more degree of Indian blood, ineligible for loans from tribes or 
credit associations, are eligible for loans direct from the United States. The 
following summarizes loans by the United States: 











Num- 

Num- | ber in- 

ber re- Amount Repaid © | Canceled Balance Delin- | debted 

ceived unpaid quent to 

loans United 

States 
a iin ral 142/$20, 724, 939 97|$13, 876, 225. 99/$12, 024. 80) $6, 836, 689. 18) $715, 365. 59) 73 
Cooperatives___...--- 1] 533, 050. 00 475, 525. 60) 13, 128. 51 44, 385.89) 44, 385. 89) 2 
Credit associations - -- 41} 2, 107,632.50) 1, 598,841. 50)..... _. 508, 791. 00) 14, 453. 88! 17 
Individuals. .......-- 2,030) 1,792, 170.44) 1, 418, 300.29) 48, 123. 94 325, 746.21} 167, 050. 93) 338 
Si casa w---| 2,224] 25, 157, 792. 91| 17, 368, 903. 38) 73,277.25) 7, 715,612.28) 941, 256. 29) 430 





The repayments made represent 93.64 percent of amounts due on loans. Ex- 
tensions of repayment terms were approved on payments due of $164,644 or 0.89 
percent; cancellations were 0.4 percent; and delinquencies. were 5.07 percent 
of the amount due. 

A reserve for losses of $1,236,010 has been established, of which $1,050,367 
is for potential losses on loans made in Alaska. Four Villages in southeastern 
Alaska received loans for the acquisition and operation of salmon canneries. 
Generally, the operation of these enterprises have not been successful. 

In spite of the increase in financing of Indians through customary channels, 
and the increase in tribal: funds used for financing, additional loans of $1,837,450 
were made from the revolving fund during the fiscal year 1956, or the fourth 
largest amount loaned since the first appropriation was made in 1936. Annual 
volume of loans by the United States, however, is little indication of volume 
because of the revolving feature. As an example, an Indian organization might 
receive a 20-year loan of $100,000 to enable it to make loans to its members. 
These funds would be used several times by the Indian organization within 
the term of its loan agreement with the United States. 
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Total financing through the Bureau is summarized as follows: 


1952 1956 
CIN i ae $8, 537, 445 $21, 216, F42 
Revolving fund, loans receivable. ........._._- idubiasbbaddasled ceeded ooeied 11, 335, 261 7, 715, 612 
Livestock loans !_.._.......- aa ticcndiniaiepalianita 2, 039, 559 - 71K, 105 
OEE TOIT Isai Ses din cc nnd tha dpeecasgn ess ueewnabancnameamen 1, 078, 805 314, 040 
CN a a i a i Rg ae Ss 22, 991, 070 29, 961, 299 


1 Livestock valued at $55 a head. 


? Unpaii balance on loans made by the United States on old program started in 1911, which is in process 
of liquidation. 


The loans by the United States have been used by Indian organizations for 
the following purposes : 











Enterprises Cooperative Individual Total 

associations Indians ; 
| ee See $26, 225, 991. 54 |$1, 968, 779.41 | $32, 791, 741. 51 | $60, 986, 512. 46 
Repaid stlnihcad om Gshnet damimitawvinod 10, 199, 465.10 | 1, 302, 700. 14 25, 232, 229.96 | 36, 734, 395. 20 
Cas she adc ads ce ci cee | 77, 166. 75 26, 703. 96 377, 040. 37 480, 911.08 
od 15, 949, 359. 69 639, 375. 31 7, 182, 471.18 | 23, 771, 206. 18 
Deli iquent Podderbhodat ettuctpawesenad 956, 989. 52 50, 857. 27 1, 885, 895.37 | 2, 893, 742. 16 
CEI NO i inks, dacs sins snacakiadebenee os aeie insider abies this ghia A cceshedbieins diana Aaa aielamaeeene at 1, 833, 746. 86 
PN, GI NE I ivi nea cine wosdnntnideeaatnenshiendkectcndedsusesn idee Sead 25, 604, 953. 04 





Operations during 1956 resulted in an increase of $1,591,461.12 over 1955. 














1955 1956 
Li Rl $14, 232, 916.86 | $15, 949, 359. 69 
Coo eratives_ tardive thareapadea'hes teedesapsabp-avkcnnuores dendipreniacs aieiareis ae aaa 161, 176. 50 639, 375. 31 
Individuals: 
Cash_. sinc lll ies sl eee neni einai ieee Miata 7, 521, 799. 56 7, 182, 471. 18 
Cattle iowedess threw! sth asteideta de wadka dee ted eae 2, 097, 634. 00 1, 833, 746. 86 
TO Deck 2s cscs obs acacia ciple oe een dot pba eg acai rockge aca ero ec 24, 013, 526. 92 25, 604, 953. 04 








Although the net increase during 1956 is indicated above, the total volume 
of relending during 1956 was $6,134,416.47 in new activities, as follows: 











| | 
Enterprises | Cooperative Individual Total 
| associations Indians 
Loaned or invested...............-.- _| . $3, 826, 683. 84 $533, 029. 42 $1, 774, 703. 21 $6, 134, 416. 47 
Paid during year...........--...... |} 2,075, 807. 59 54, 830. 61 2, 095, 674. 80 4, 226, 313. 00 
Canceled _- paduicnauwaend jorenel 34, 433. 42 saa er 18, 356. 79 52, 790. 21 
NOt MIGTOROR.. onan nccccsciaccnceep 1, TIGRE 478, 198. $1 [occns--. 2c 1, 591, 426, 12 
Net decrease: | | 
Wa sin ids toon tenes adetieuiel AN le cicab disSnbaleciben ta hs nbenaelera. keane eae of eee 
ND alin i elite icici ate beat | | By BEd SO hs pn ccontcnctsnme 


Indian organizations had $6,633,086 available for relanding and for the opera- 
tion of enterprises at the close of 1956. 


MG GnG iiss Ss. cick ieed ss. eine eee $3, 470, 958. 99 
cies ster acc kiennss Greate as bai ecg endeiecatl pial ti Nie clades iimine amainlee 2, 198, 072. 90 
arse ah haath 14 ns echenoein deed co spain nega ek career 964, 054. 08 

ON ek el ae ee Se 6, 633, 085. 97 


Senator Gotpwater. Mr. Secretary, if these two measures were en- 
acted, do you have any plans to implement a program to provide job 
opportunities for Indians under these proposed bills? 
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Mr. Cuitson. No, Senator. That is the principal objection to S. 
809—the fact that there is no program set up. So far as our own pro- 
grams are concerned, the Bureau teers inform me that so far as 
authority i is concerned, there is no program that they could carry on 
under the bill that they ‘annot already carry on under their present 
authorization. Therefore, we are at a loss to know just how we w ould 
program this money if it were appropriated. 

So far, as I say, we have not suffered from lack of funds for the 
purpose of obtaining industrialization on or near the reservations. 

Senator Gotpwater. In other words, these measures are not needed ? 

Mr. Cutson. So far as we can ascertain, they are not. 

Senator Gotpwater. Let us assume that they might be considered 
as needed. Do you think that these would be better administered 
under the Small Business Administration or under the Indian Bureau? 

Mr. Cutrson. I can’t answer that, Senator, for this reason: As you 
know, we have — in this industrialization program but a short 
period of time. I don’t think that we have built up a history of ex- 
perience yet to really determine how financing, such financing as is 
necessary, should be handled. So I would not be able to answer that 
question at this time. 

Senator Gotpwarer. In the 84th and 85th Congress, we had re- 
development bills. Commissioner Emmons appeared before a sub- 
committee at the time that legislation was being considered. It was 
not this subcommittee, but I believe that came before the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. He requested that Indians be included 
under the program. Is that still the official view of the Department ? 

We have the same pieces of legislation up again. 

Mr. Cuttson. I am not too familiar with that proposed development 
program. I might ask Mr. Lee, the Assistant Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, to comment on that. 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Chairman, the Commissioner testified on those bills, 
both in the past Congress and in the present one. He testified to the 
effect that if such bills are enacted, we would certainly hope the In- 
dians would be included along with any other group of people. I 
think that is our position. 

Senator Gotpwater. Do you mean the Indians as individuals or 
tribes ¢ 

Mr. Ler. As community groups. 

Senator Gotpwater. As I recall the testimony, it would include 
reservations. 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gotpwater. That was the area redevelopment for areas 
particularly in the Northeast that have been hit economically. 

Mr. Lee. There are two bills under consideration in the present 
Congress that the Commissioner testified on. One was introduced by 
Senator Douglas and one was introduced by Senator Martin. We 
think as the bills are drawn, Indians would be included under either 


bill. 


Senator Gotpwater. Let me ask you this, Commissioner Emmons: 


Was your testimony to the effect that reservations should participate 
in this area redevelopment even though there had been no economic 
upheavals in those particular reservations? 
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Mr. Emmons. No, sir. As I testified, if either bill did pass, we 
hoped that the Indians as a tribe would be included. We did state, 
however, that we belreved that our present program, our industriali- 
zation program, is going to be adequate for this purpose. 

Senator Gotpwarer. And knowing of your great interest in in- 
dustrialization of these reservations, do you personally feel that you 
are making substantial progress in that direction ? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gotpwatrer. Would you care to comment on the successes 
that you have had in that? 

Mr. Emmons. Mr. Carl Beck, my assistant in charge of this indus- 
trialization program, is present, and I have just, as you know, re- 
turned to Washington after several weeks absence. 

I believe it has been extremely successful in view of the short time 
we have had this in operation. The greatest inducement, apparently, 
that the industry needs is this on-the- “job training, giving some assist- 
ance to the companies during this training process. It has not, as 
has been indicated before this morning, been necessary to make loans 
to these companies. 

Mr. Cuinson. I have a tabulation here which might be of some 
assistance. Mr. Beck may have something further to say. 

Senator Gotpwarer. Mr. Beck, would you like to sit at the table? 

I might say I have known Carl Beck for many, many years. He 
is from Springerville, Ariz., and I am proud of what: he has done 
in the Indian service. 

Mr. Curttson. Mr. Beck, you might give a brief statement to the 
committee of what has been accomplished, and also what types of in- 
dustry seem to be susceptible to inducement to come to the reserva- 
tions or near them. 

Mr. Beck. Mr. Chairman, we started putting special emphasis on 
our industrial development program about a year and a half ago. It 
was tied in with the relocation program. While we were contacting 
industries in urging the employment of Indians in industrial centers, 
we also started to contact industries to see if we could interest them in 
going into communities on or near our reservations to take advantage 
of Indian labor. 

We talked to all types of industries, from the west coast to New 
York. We talked to associations, trade associations, electronics, fur- 
niture,andsoon. It was very difficult at first. 

They were sympathetic to the Indian problem; they wouid like to 
do anything in their power, if it did not cost them too much money to 
help, ‘put repeatedly industry would ask, “Who have you got! Who 
IS participating in the program/’” All we could point to were two 


existing industries. One is an electric assembly plant in Wisconsin, 


Simpson Electric, and io other was the only jewel-bearing plant in 
this country at Rolla, N. Dak. In both of lan instances, our Indian 
people had proven beyond any doubt that in any work that required 
manual dexterity, patience, good eyesight, that they would not only 
equal other sources of labor, but that they would surpass, exceed. 

The common conception of an Indian accepting full-time employ- 
ment would not be regular and dependable was dispelled almost im- 
mediately. In these two companies the average turnover and the 
average absenteeism is less than 3 percent, which is far less than the 
national average. We have, up to this time now, 10 industries who 
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have come into this program. These 10 industries are very diversi- 

fied. There are 2 garment plants among the 10. One is in Ari- 

zona, and one is in the State of Washington. There is 1 electronics 
lant, there is 1 leathercraft, there is 1 furniture, there is 1 toy manu- 
acturer, there is 1 house-trailer manufacturer, and so on. 

But in each type of industry, we have attempted to hold to produc- 
tion that would not require transportation, that would not require 
an immediate market, because we knew our Indian communities were 
not located under such circumstances. 

If there are any native materials that we could point to, lumber 
and so on, that has been an advantage. 

You mentioned awhile ago, Senator, that in Arizona, with the 
Navaho Tribe, this program has not proven successful. 

Senator Gotpwarter. [ said it had not solved the entire economic 
problem. I know they have been successful in the immediate vicinity 
of where they are. 

Mr. Becx. We will never be able to increase our industrial devel- 
opment to take care of the entire Navaho problem there in the imme- 
diate vicinity. However, if we go down to Casa Grande in Arizona, 
where a garment factory is already operating under an agreement 
with us, whereby they will employ Pima and Papago women, and 
their plans are up to 350, which is 350 families, it is going to go a 
long way to solve the employment problems of those 2 reservations, 
in addition to all the other employment that is available. 

It is the same with other plants. The Indian groups are smaller 
and these small plants are going to do a lot of good. We now have 
contacts, we have prospects, where people have already been out to 
these locations and they are definitely interested. We have our on-the- 
job training program that will start today. We think that within 
a few years this program is going to help materially in solving the 
Indian problem in the way it should be solved, to provide full-time 
employment, that these people will be occupied. They do not want 
to be on the dole. They have proven that any time they get a chance 
at a full-time job, they take it. 

Of course, there are exceptions, but by and large their work attitude 
is very good. 

Senator Gotpwater. You are satisfied with the way the program 
is going? 

Mr. Beck. No, sir. 

Senator Gotpwater. You would like to see it going better? 

Mr. Brcx. I certainly should. 

Senator Gotpwater. Do you agree in substance, then, with the Sec- 
retary’s position and the Commissioner’s position, that you have ade- 
quate legislation and funds today to allow you to do this work? 

Mr. Beck. I believe so. In the first place, we only go to substantial 
companies, companies that have an established market. We could go 
to any number of individuals or newly formed corporations and make 
a grant or make a loan to establish a business. 

But in our estimation, that type of a business would not provide 
full-time employment for Indians, likely, but it would only be a spurt, 
so long as the Government money lasted, and then it would be 
questionable. 

We would rather deal with established businesses, as we have now, 
which have a large regional or even a national market, and who will 
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go forward as a permanent operation. We feel for these Indians that 
go into these plants, it is merely a training step. They are becomin 
oriented to industrial life, to working with inte I personally woul 
expect that 50 percent or more of these people within 3 years would 
go on—and that others from the reservation would take their place— 
they would go on into industry where they can make more money 
when they are trained. Our experience even so far has proven that, 
and we have only had these plants going a few months. . 

Senator Neupercer. I am familiar with some of Mr. Beck’s pro- 
grams. I think he and I talked to it at Hermiston, Oreg., with respect 
to the McNary Village. I was interested in asking him specifically 
about that project. 

Mr. Beck, do you have any hopes of establishing an industry which 
can use the very valuable installation, but now abandoned by the 
Corps of Engineers, near the site of McNary Dam ? 

Mr. Beck. Yes, sir. All we are waiting for is for legislation to 
provide it. 

Senator Neusercer. Do you have some hopes that there can be util- 
ized effectively that facility ? 

Mr. Beck. Yes, sir. -We have one proposal now on a plywood oper- 
ation. I do not know whether that would work out. We have had a 
furniture manufacturer up there already, but we have not been press- 
ing that because until it is available it is a little difficult to negotiate. 

Senator Neusercer. I wish to return to some of the general prob- 
lems which not only Mr. Beck is involved in but the Secretary and the 
Commissioner. That is this: As I said earlier, before I had to go 
to the Territorial Subcommittee for the votes on the statehood issues, 
‘the whole crux of this legislation before us now is involved in the 
success of the termination program and of the relocation plans which 
are a part of the termination program. There are several things 
about the relocation operation which bother me. First, thus far it 
involves a very small number of Indians in proportion to the total 
population of reservations. Is that not correct ? 

Mr. Emmons. That is right. 

Senator Nrupercer. Secondly, as Mr. Miller himself has stated, 
there is no conclusive evidence as to the permanence or success of the 
relocation, even involving that small number. Is that not further 
true ? . 

Mr. Emmons. Mr. Miller? ; 

Mr. Miter. I would not like to see it looked at in that manner, 
Senator. The people who have relocated and who have been out for 
now from 2 to 4 years are making excellent success in an adjustment 
of their lives in the new communities, in their progress in the. indus- 
trial work force of the Nation. They are making excellent success. 

Senator Nevpercer. But the point I get at is the statistical com- 
putation on it is certainly incomplete. You have had to date a rela- 
tively small number of Indians leave the reservation to be relocated. 
I do not condemn that. I think any program, when it starts, has to 
start on a very fragmentary basis. Also, I would agree with you 
that because the number has risen each year that is an encouraging 
aspect. But you do not have any conclusive study as to the perma- 
nence of these relocations. You yourself said that earlier, if I am 
not mistaken. 

Mr. Miuier. The program is very young, sir. 
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Senator NEUBERGER. I realize that the program is very young. But, 
even so, it is 4 or 5 years old in duration, and you do not have any 
statistics on the people who left 4 years ago as to the permanence or 
success of their relocation. You said you are gathering those, but 
they are not available at the present time. 

Mr. Mriirr. That is right, sir. 

Senator Nreupereer. So any evaluation of the relocation program 
certainly has to await the gathering of the data which you say you 
are presently working on; is that true? 

Mr. Miuier. I think that what we are after is a long-range evalua- 
tion, sir. The short-range evaluations which have been made are 
conclusively evident that this program is needed by the people, that 
they are asking for it every day in greater numbers, and that they 
are improving “their w: ay of life as a result of it. We can safely 
say that out of the 20,000 people who have relocated in the past 
5 years better than half of them are better fed, better housed, and 
better clothed ; their children have better opportunities than they have 
ever had before. This is very conclusive. 

Senator Nevpercer. In other words, you believe from your per- 
sonal experience rather than from any statistical computation, that the 
relocation program, as you are familiar with it; has been successful ? 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir; I have visited in hundreds of the homes. 

Senator Nevpercer. One thing that I think is a crucial question, 
however, is the number of Indians who have returned to the reserva- 
tion. You are going to gather that, is that correct ? 

Mr. Mirier. Yes, sir; we are going to do it by a physical check. 

Senator Neunercer. As far as I am concerned, let us take 1954, 
3 years ago. If I saw a study even of the relatively small number 
who left to be relocated in 1954, and I think it was something like 
2,400, if I saw a study of that number, of their status in their reloca- 
tion or lack of it, that would be quite significant to me. 

The thing I am trying to get at is this: In this Senate Concurrent 
Resolution No. 3, we have, by the admission of both its supporters 
and its opponents, an announced attempt to reverse the termination 
policy. I mean, that is what it is. That is one of the reasons that the 
Secretary opposed it in his statement; that was one of the justifica- 
tions given for it by its sponsors; is that correct, Mr. Gamble ¢ 

Mr. Gamer. That is correct. 

Senator Neupercer. I believe that was stated when we had our 
executive session. 

So it seems to me that the whole fate of this Senate Resolution No. 
3 in the subcommittee and the full committee and, if necessary, or 
advisable, on the Senate floor, will be determined on a judgment of 
the termination policy. : 

Mr. Gamble, do you have any questions that you would like to ask 
the Secretary and his associates in this respect ? 

Mr. Gampte. I have one, Mr. Chairman, if I may ask it. I would 
like to direct this question to Mr. Beck. 

Early in our hearings there was.a considerable amount of testimony 
given with respect to the success of the Rolla, N. Dak., jewel- bearing 
plant. If I heard your statement awhile ago correc tly, it was to the 
effect that these programs of industrialization on Indian reservations 
are to serve in part as a training ground for Indians, with the idea in 
mind of evenutally migrating to other jobs and other places so that 
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other Indians on the reservation may step into those jobs. Is the 
history of the employment turnover at the Rolla jewel-bearing plant 
extremely low ¢ 

Mr. Beck. That is true. It is less than 3 percent. 

Mr. Gampsir. Would that indicate to you then that there is not 
a turnover in that plant, and that new personnel are not being trained, 
but, rather, the individuals that have been hired at the outset of the 
program are still occupying those jobs? 

Mr. Beck. That is true. The same individuals are there. There 
you have a unique situation. That isthe only jewel-bearing plant in 
the United States. To go elsewhere would be somewhat of a problem. 
Those people, many of them, could go into an electronics assembly 
plant, and, with their experience there, would have received a lot of 
help. But it would not — re to the Lear electronics plant in Flag- 
staff, Ariz., where those Navahos are coming in from the reservation, 
working there, and, as soon as they become proficient, some of them 
will go on to Lear in a higher-paying job, or go to others with their 
friends and relatives in the Los Angeles area or the bay area. 

As I say, I would not expect the Rolla plant to be a criterion, to set 
a pattern, because it is the only plant of its kind in this country. . Over 
at Simpson Electric, a number of their people have gone down to the 
Chicago plant. 

Mr. Gampie. Where is Simpson Electric / 

Mr. Beck. At Lac du Flambeau, Wis. Mr. Simpson started out 
there about 11 years ago in an old school building, with 27 Chippewas, 
and 1 man from Chicago. Now he has 230, and many of them are not 
Indians because he has used up the available Indian help. <A lot of 
those Indians are still there and a lot of them have gone on to other 
industries. : : 

Mr. Gampre. Mr. Chairman, you will recall at our meeting on May 
16 you asked the question of the witnesses who were attending that 
meeting if the Senate bill 809 and the Concurrent Resolution 3 en- 
visioned the subsidization of industry on Indian reservations by the 
Federal Government. 

Senator Neupercer. I remember that very well. 

Mr. Gambier. Mr. Beck, what is the situation with respect to the 
Rolla, N. Dak., plant? Is that plant subsidized by the Federal Gov- 
ernment ¢ ; 

Mr. Beck. It has been, to a certain extent. I am not familiar with 
the exact figures. I know that the original building was built, and 
the money was supplied by the local people, $25,000. They built the 
original plant. The Government furnished the machinery for Bulova. 
Bulova operates the plant on a dollar-a-year contract or something, 
a cost contract. 

Senator Neupercer. Has the Government had to purchase the out- 
put of the plant # 

Mr. Gampsie. My understanding, Mr. Chairman, is that the -Gov- 
ernment has purchased it exe lusively, that all of the jewel bearings 
which have been produced there within the last 4 years are now 
stockpiled. 

Senator Neupercer. In other words, the jewel bearings have not 
been sold by the Government to watch manufacturers ¢ 

Mr. Gamsier. They have not. 

Mr. Cuinson. It was a defense operation, Senator. 
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Senator Nevsercer. To train these people for defense? 

Please explain. 

You must bear with me, Mr. Secretary. I was not a Member of 
the Congress when this program was developed, and I am not thor- 
oughly familiar with it. : 

r. Cuitson. My information is very recent and maybe not.too 
profound. As I understand it, these jewels were considered a defense 
item. There was no production in this country. It was set up as a 
defense project. They have now stockpiled the number of jewels that 
the Defense Department thinks sufficient for defense purposes. We 
are in hopes that the Defense Department will continue the operation 
because, since it is the only plant, if we lost the skills, and then.later 
have to have the jewels for defense purposes, we will be without a 
skilled force. e do have hopes that we can have that plant 
continued. 

Senator Neupercer. In other words, it will depend upon the De- 
fense Department’s judgment whether it will be continued? 

Mr. Cutrson. I think, largely, yes. 

Senator Neusercer. Mr. Gamble says also Federal appropriations, 
but. I assume they would be forthcoming, to some degree, if the 
Defense Department regards it as necessary from that standpoint. 
To me, and I am just talking around the table informally, this situa- 
Hf] tion now resolves down to a matter of the termination policy. I said 

this very candidly to representatives of the Indian groups when they 
were before our subcommittee earlier. Some of them are here in the 
committee room today. I know they feel very sincerely that the 
termination policy has been used as a justification for abandoning 
on many of the reservations what they regard as essential services to 
the Indians. I do not have the technical information to know 
whether they are right or wrong on that. Some of the charges they 
made are quite serious, to me, and disturbing. 
They pointed out various reservations where they feel the Bureau 
has used the termination policy as justification for suspending pre- 
viously offered services and accommodations, and custodianship of 
the Indians, which they believe were necessary. 

I, myself, am not sufficiently learned or informed to know about 
the termination policy. Sometimes I think you have to have the 
wisdom of King Solomon to make an accurate appraisal of it. I 
know I have been soured on it by the example in my own State, where 
I do think the Klamath situation has really been quite a sorry one. 
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It has been heavily involved in partisan politics. We have had con- ‘ 
servation and church people highly disturbed over certain aspects of { 
it. nie s 
We are now still incomplete in our efforts to try to suspend it, so we 
have a little elbow room in which to work it out. So, at least from da 
that standpoint, I am not what you would call an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the termination policy. It may be that the Klamath situa- t 
tion is not a gond yardstick by which to measure the program as a u 
whole. That could well be possible. t] 
We have here before us this resolution, which is sponsored by the te 
chairman of the full committee, who is a very distinguished Member of ir 
the Senate, and a long-time friend of the Indians. This bill, while 


not necessarily a companion bill, is certainly a corollary in the type U 
of program envisioned. We will have to make some type of decision Ww 
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on what we will do with this. The Department has recommended 
against both of them. I can understand why you have done so; be- 
cause the Department is committed to the termination policy. 

Do you have any further observations you wish to offer us, Mr. 
Secretary, or Mr. Commissioner, on the record ? 

Mr. Emmons. Mr. Chairman, I believe back in the time of Thomas 
Jefferson’s administration, if my memory of history is correct, the 
pulse at that time was that at some time in the future the Indians of 
the country would be integrated in the regular American population. 
I think House Concurrent Resolution 108 was a very, very wholesome 
resolution. 

House Concurrent Resolution 108 was passed just previous to my 
taking office. 

I think on the whole the Indians of the country will someday reach 
the age of 21. It is probably high time that the Indians begin to plan 
toward that eventuality. I think that any of us in this room, if we 
had been in our teens, and we had always been led along to believe 
that we are always going to be under the paternal care of our parents, 
we never would have been prepared when we did reach our majority. 

I think the Indian people now have begun to do some planning 
themselves. I think the Bureau of Indian ‘Affairs has done an excel- 
lent job over the years in providing the services to Indians as provided — 
by law. But I think all of us can agree that overpaternalism is cer- 

tainly injurious to any people. 

Our policy now is to try to get the Indians themselves to assume 
some responsibility for the future. We consult with the Indians on 
plans. This last year I took a 5-month trip to try to meet with the 
4 top elected officials of every tribe in the country, to ascertain from 
them what they wanted. I am hoping, sir, and I believe the Secre- 
tary in his report this morning indicated that we are attempting, to 
yet private foundations to m: ike grants to conduct, you might say, 
surveys on various reservations, not only of the material resources, but 
the human resources, too.. 

If I am going to build a building over here on some lot in Wash- 
ington, I will certainly employ the services of a good architect, who 
has to explore thie nature of the terrain, the type of soil, and the ma- 
terials going into the building. I am in great hopes that we are going 
to be able to start three of those projects within the very, very near 
future. 

I might indicate at this moment that several of the foundations did 
say that they did not think they could make grants for this purpose 
for the reason that it might affect their tax status, inasmuch as these 
surveys might affect legislation. 

One of the foundations has recently informed me that they had 
doubts if that was the case. 

The reason, of course, that I would want to get private funds for 
this purpose, naturally, are twofold. If I can get foundations to put 
up this money, it would save the Government the required money, and 
that would be excellent. But one of the main things is that I want 
to be sure that the companies that conduct these surveys are the best 
in the country, the best that can be employed. 

I think the Indians are entitled to it. I think the Congress of the 
United States, the budget people, and certainly we in the Department, 
want to be sure that when a survey is made it 1s accurate, feasible, and 
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it is something that we can pledge our word on when we get this 
report coming from experts in that field. Then we will have a pro- 
gram. We will know, certainly, how many Indians can be supported 
on the reservations. 

In my book, however, I think the human research survey will be 
the most important. I envision that we will find out what an in- 
dividual Indian wants to be, what he wants to do. Does he want 
to be trained as a mechanic, a carpenter, an auditor, a nurse? Then 
we will fit the program to meet the individual needs of the Indian. 

The Indians have expressed to me time and time again that what 
they want is an equal opportunity with other American citizens. 
They all say, “All of us do not want to be farmers” any more than 
I would care to be a farmer. I think I would fail at it. The Indians 
agree as we do, that you can only succeed in any job if your heart 
is in it. 

Senator Neupercer. Mr. Emmons, let me ask you one question at 
that point. Do you believe that. the Indians themselves support and 
approve the termination program ¢ 

Mr. Emmons. Some do and others do not, sir. 

Senator Neurercer. The reason I asked the question, and I will let 
you answer more fully, is that there were so many Indians, presum- 
ably representative of very important tribal organizations, who testi- 
fied in favor of Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, which we have before 
us now. 

If I am not mistaken, there were a vast number who testified who 
were wholeheartedly in favor of it. What do you find among Indians 
as to their opinion of the termination policy ? 

Mr. Emmons. I think Indians have become disturbed because they 
have been told that this means the destruction of the tribe, that it 
means that many. of them are going: to lose the lands by paying taxes, 
that it means that they are going to be subjected to unfair treatment, 
possibly by States. . 

I have found also that many of the older people are afraid of the 
status that they might be in, that maybe States might be a little bit 
leery of providing welfare services. I think most of those fears are 
unfounded. 

As far as termination is concerned, I might say this, and I have 
said this a thousand times, and I will repeat this again that personally 
I am not for termination just for the sake of termination. I do say, 
though, that. the trustee relationship between the Indian and the 
United States Government should be terminated, as the circumstances 
of each tribe will permit. All of our programs are designed to raise 
the health, education, and economic status of the American Indians, 
so that some day they will be ready. 

When I first went to Gallup, N. Mex., which, as you know is in 
the center of the Indian country, and that was in 1919, in 1921 I first 
heard “Give the Indians another 25 years and they would be ready.” 
Well, I think even to this day there are some that say, “Let us wait 
another 25 years for all tribes.” 

I think we will eventually be going on forever, forever putting this 
thing in the future. 

There was mentioned by someone here this morning the growth of 
Indian populations. When I first went to Gallup, the Navaho Tribe 
reportedly had only 29,000 members. That reservation we have al- 
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ways considered would not support over 45,000 people. Today we 
have approximately 80,000. By 1962, we estimate there will be 
100,000. You can imagine what it might be by the year 2,000, which 
is only 43 short years away. 

Senator Neupercer. I am just informed, Mr. Commissioner, that 
the request which I asked to have made, that our subcommittee could 
continue to sit during the session of the Senate, has been objected to 
by Senator Watkins. Therefore, I am informed by the‘clerk of the 
committee, who has just heard from the Senate floor, that we will 
have to abide by the rules of the Senate and suspend. I wish to say 
that. I think your statement is very useful, I think your statement 
is very helpful. It may be that we shall have to resume at some 
other time. I would like to consult with the staff of the committee. 

I hope you understand that this is not of my doing. I regret the 
inconvenience you are caused, but these are the Senate rules, and if 
a Member of the Senate has objected to our continuing to liold the 
subcommittee meeting while the Senate is in session, we must respect 
those rules. 

I will now recess the subcommittee meeting, subject to the call of 
the chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 11:35 a. m., the committee recessed, subject to call 
of the chairman.) 
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MONDAY, JULY 22, 1957 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS OF 
THE CoMMITTFE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 9:30 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 224, 
Senate Office Building. Senator Richard L. Neuberger (chairman 
of the subcommittee) ‘presiding. . 

Present: Senators Neuberger and Goldwater. 

Senator Neusercer. The subcommittee will be in order, and I will 
read a very brief statement, and then we would like to hear from 
the Commissioner, Mr. Emmons. 

Why don’t you gentlemen come up and sit at the table. I think 
you would be more comfortable, with your papers and so on. 

I have called this meeting today to conclude our hearings on Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 3 and Senate bill 809, proposed legislation to 


raise the economic level of our Indian citizens. 


At our meeting on July 1, we received adverse reports from the 
Department of the Interior on these measures, and heard testimony 
from Under Secretary Chilson, Commissioner Emmons, and other 
representatives of the ‘Indian Bureau in opposition to the bills. Un- - 
fortunately, it was not possible to complete all of the testimony that 
day due to the early meeting of the Senate and the fact that my request 
for permission to sit during the Senate session was objected to. 

I regret that it was necessary to schedule this hearing for 9:30 
this morning; however, I have another meeting at 10:30 and it will 
be necessary for me to leave at that time. So far as I am concerned, 
this hearing can be completed in an hour; however, other subcom- 
mittee members may wish to go into certain matters that will take 
us beyond that time. 

I just want to say here that if any other member of the subcom- 
mittee feels that we should have a further session, so that he may 
explore this matter at greater length, I know that you will see fit 
to comply to the very best of your “ability. 

We have as our witnesses this morning Commissioner Emmons and 
Associate Commissioner Lee of the Indian Bureau. Mr. Emmons, 
at the time of our recess on July 1, you were in the process of answer- 
ing a question which I had propounded on the subject of the termi- 
nation policy. In order that the record may reflect the continuity 
of our proceeding, I shall state my question again: Do you believe 
that the Indians themselves support and approve the termination 
program ? 
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But before you reply, I would just like to say this. The reason I 
felt it was desirable to have perhaps another hour or a little less time 
today was essentially this. The whole matter involved in this resolu- 
tion, and this bill, in the first place is so vast and in the second place 
is so complex that I felt it was not fair to the issue involved to aban- 
don our exploration of it merely because the Senate has taken up at 
an earlier hour than we anticipated some weeks ago and because a 
member of the Senate objected, as he had a perfect right to do, to 
our continuing while the Senate was in session. I think we ought 
to have a little more discussion today, so that our record is full and 
complete, as to why the Bureau and the Department object to this 
resolution and this bill, and I would just appreciate it if you and Mr. 
Lee could continue your discussion with this question, and I will re- 
iterate it now, just for the record: Do you believe that the Indians 
themselves support and approve the termination program / 

We will just go on from there. 


STATEMENTS OF GLENN L. EMMONS, COMMISSIONER, BUREAU OF 
INDIAN AFFAIRS; AND H. REX LEE, LEGISLATIVE ASSOCIATE 
COMMISSIONER 


Mr. Emmons. Thank you, Senator. 

Well, sir, I could not say that all Indians approve of termination. 
However, there are a great number that do. They want to assume 
their rightful place in our American society. 

I think it is. impossible to conceive that forever we will have this 
trusteeship over our Indian people. 

I believe I mentioned at the previous hearing that in the adminis- 
tration of President Jefferson it was declared that some day the 
Indians should assume their rightful place in our society. 

Over the years, of course, we have had different philosophies. 
There are some who believe that the Indians should be kept segre- 
gated on reservations. There are others, of course, that thought 
maybe that time was past and we should very rapidly terminate the 
trusteeship. 

I believe that. Federal termination should come as rapidly as the 
circumstances of each tribe will permit. There is such a vast differ- 
ence between the tribes. Their economies are different. Their tra- 
ditions are different. And, of course, on account of the terms of 
treaties, the relationships between the Government and the Indians 
are quite different. 

I do not believe there is a man that is more interested in and sym- 
pathetic to the Indians in America than I am. I think that the time 
is overdue in trying to develop the Indian healthwise, educationally, 
and economically, so that some day he can take over his own affairs. 

We have heard quite a bit that if termination comes it means that 
the Government will sell off the Indian lands. And that certainly 
is not our policy. I have stated, and I stated it just a couple of 
months after I became Commissioner, that I believe that when ter- 
mination comes to any tribe they should have a choice to organize a 
corporation or choose a trustee of their own choice, in order that we 
could transfer the title to the property to that corporate entity, to that 
legal entity. Because we are merely holding their properties in trust. 
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Senator Neusercer. Let me just interrupt there if I can with one 
interjection that I would like to have you amplify a little. My own 
personal attitude toward termination may be biased. If so, it may 
be understandable, because the only specific example of termination 
with which I am thoroughly familiar is that in my own State, which 
has certainly become a major responsibility of mine, and that is the 
Klamath Tribe. With all due deference to the philosophical principles 
involved in termination, I have had a disdain for termination, be- 

cause of the specific examples there. 

Now, I honestly feel, and I do not criticize you personally for 
this, that the Department has certainly not been helpful in coming up 
with specific alternatives to what I would call a fire-sale distribution 
of those Klamath assets. That one specific example in my State 
makes me wonder about the advisability of termination. 1 would 
agree with you on much of the general principle involved. But here 
is a specific example where we are confronted not with a theory but 
with a condition. And it seems to me that that Klamath example, 
where we are up against the gun now, with a legal shotgun at our 
head as to the alternative of a forced and hasty liquidation of these 
assets if we do not postpone termination, we are confronted with the 
fact that certainly to date the Department has not come up with 
what I would call an adequate specific alternative to that hasty 
disposal of that timber and marshland and the other important assets 
of the tribe. And I feel that regardless of what you say in theory 
or in general Commissioner Emmons, that particular example in my 
own State is not what I would call an endorsement of termination. 

Mr. Emmons. Senator, when the Klamath bill was passed, I cer- 
tainly realized, myself, that that bill, before the proclamation took 
place, would have to be amended. I think that the bill maybe served 
its purpose, but I realized as the study program came on we might 
point out certain amendments that would be necessary. And I agree 
with you, sir, that I would not want to see termination of the Klam- 
aths be a failure. I think it has to work. 

Senator Neupercer. I think it has to work. Let me ask you, 
though, just one question candidly : Do you feel that that bill was 
unwise in some of its specific provisions in the way it provided for 
the termination ? 

Mr. Emmons. I do not believe so, except with the idea in mind that 
there would be some amendatory legislation to correct. certain phases. 
But this was, you might say, a framework to get it on the track. 

Senator, there is one case right there. We do not know, of course, 
what the assets are worth. But personally I cannot believe ‘that under 
the Government trusteeship that would ever work out, because there 

an only be, under the sustained yield, so much of that timber sold, 
and I think that is a ver y important thing. It is only going to bring 
a certain = of dividends. And I believe it has been running 
about $800 a yea 

Now, that is a pr etty small percentage on the capital investment. 

Senator Neupercrr. You mean $800 a year per person? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes; $800 per year per person. 

Senator Neupercer. Do you think the Government allowed the 
timber to be cut too slowly? You would not disagree with the policy 
of your Indian foresters ? 
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Mr. Exons. No, sir. And I think it is necessary to continue that 
on a sustained-yield basis. Otherwise the forests will be destroyed, 
of course. 

Senator Neusercer. And the only possible way to continue it on a 
sustained-yield basis is to have it in some form of Government: cus- 
todianship. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. Certainly if they could not pay what the 
appraised value might be, it is my personal opinion, ad I say this in 
all frankness, I think it will have to be under some type of Government 
ownership—because, I think, it would be a resource to the Government. 

But the thing is, sir: I might compare this with the holding of bank 
stock. I happen to be in the banking business. I might have a bank 
that has a capital structure, say, of $500,000. There might be $125,000 
of capital. A 10 percent dividend, which sounds high, is based on the 
common stock. At $400 book value, that would only, of course, obvi- 
ously be 21% percent yield. So it makes no difference what the re- 
sources of the tribe are. It still will only yield 1 or 2 percent, under the 
present arrangement, under the trusteeship. 

I believe with the proper type of arrangement, here, those people 
‘would be getting probably twice the returns from their investment that 
they are getting now. And when you think that there will be addi- 
tional stockholders, you might say, as the years run along, and you are 
still going to have the same returns, and naturally the yield itself 
will have to be less. 

Senator Nevusercer. It becomes pretty complicated as to that yield, 
because look at what we are up against in the Klamath situation. I 
am sure you are as familiar as I am with the difficulties I am encounter- 
ing even in getting the modest postponement in the Congress. The 
House has greatly modified the Senate bill. We have no assurance of 
what we will be able to arrive at when we finally get into conference 
with the House. We have requested it now, but the date has not been 
set, as I understand it. | 

Now, let us suppose postponement passes, as I suppose it will. 
That gives us more elbow-room to work out a solution. Then some 
of us, and-I already introduced one bill on this subject, must in- 
duce the Government to make a very substantial investment to put 
that timber in some form of public ownership, either adding it to 
the public forests, as I have proposed, or adding it to the Bureau 
of Land Management’s timber holdings, as has Sin suggested. It 
would mean that Congress would have to make a very substantial 
investment to buy that timber beyond the appraised value, if the 
Indians are to be given fair treatment, because it must be sold at a 

rice which will reflect competitive conditions. That means induc- 
ing the Congress to put up that money. And then we have the fur- 
ther problem of distributing it to the Indians not recklessly or profli- 
gately, but allowing them a somewhat larger return than that which 
they have been getting, which you, I think, very validly, have just crit- 
icized. But I want to call to your attention the very grave difficulties 
involved in attaining this higher return for the Indians which you 
desire and which I desire without at the same time just throwing that 
timber on the open market immediately for a cut-out and get-out 
liquidation. 

This is a pretty tough problem, Mr. Commissioner, I think you 
know that. ° 
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Mr. Leg. Senator, do not the real problems come about not so 
much because of the termination of the Federal supervision over 
Indians as such, but because of the conservation problems that are 
attached to it ? 

Senator Neupercer. We cannot dismiss those. 

Mr. Ler. We cannot dismiss them, and we do have to consider them 
very carefully, and, as you know, the Department has very strongly 
recommended a stay of termination pending a more complete recon- 
sideration of the conservation problem. 

I think one of the problems that was not anticipated at the time 
the bill was originally before the Congress was the fact that so many 
Indians would want to withdraw. 1 think the mere fact that they 
do want to withdraw is some indication of their feeling on termina- 
tion. 

Senator Neusercer. Except this. I am sure you realize that in this 
whole termination atmosphere on the Klamath Reservation there has 
been aroused in these Indians a high degree of anticipation for a sub- | 
stantial sum of money. You would certainly admit that. 

Mr. Lee. I certainly admit that and recognize it, and it is a fact 
that you have to consider. I think also in studying the problem, 
the Indians have come to realize, and I am speaking now of the ones 
that are more thoughtful and careful in their consideration, that 
through termination and through prudent investment, they can actu- 
ally increase their earnings and have more independence of action. 

I would like to say one other word on termination in relation to 
the Klamaths. It has been a very, very serious problem. I do not 
think we will ever withdraw from any tribe that has this type of 
relationship with the Federal Government, this complicated one, with- 
out a lot of exploring, a lot of feeling along as we go. 

Senator Neusercer. You have brought up there something that has 
always puzzled me. Iam relatively new to this. I have only been in 
the Senate two and a half years. As you know, I was not here when 
this Klamath legislation was passed. Why was this tribe with such a 
complex asset situation picked for termination so early in the program ? 

Mr. Ler. The chairman of the House committee that introduced 108 
indicated to us that the reason that he picked the groups in 108 was 
because in 1947 the Acting Commissioner of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs had testified before the Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee that these specific tribes were then prepared for immediate termi- 
nation. He listed them specifically in the hearings before that com- 
mittee. And the chairman simply took that list on the basis that if 
these Indians were prepared for termination in 1947, certainly 6 years 
later they should be better off and better prepared for termination. So - 
he simply listed them and required us to come up with a recommenda- 
tion. 

I think there is another factor. I do not know how well you know 
the history of the Klamaths. But this Senate committee held a hear- 
ing on the Klamaths in 1947. There was a great deal of testimony at 
that time, both by the Indians and the community leaders, that gave 
the general impression that the Klamaths were ready for termination ; 
that in fact their situation was going downhill instead of improving, 
and that the Klamaths actually would have been better off had they 
been terminated years before, and that this continued Federal super- 
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vision was detracting from their general well-being instead of adding 
to it. 

I know that after that Senate committee came back to Washington, 
there was a bill introduced, and termination was considered at that 
time. 

At one stage, the Klamaths themselves came up with a termination 
bill. In fact, their termination bill had this peculiar withdrawal pro- 
vision. It permitted certain tribal members to withdraw and to be 
paid off. And that is why that provision is in this bill. 

When the Bureau of Indian Affairs presented a termination bill as 
a result of 108, we did not have this withdrawal provision. That 
withdrawal provision was put in after the hearings before the House 


‘and the Senate, because the Indians were dissatisfied with the provi- 


sion that we sent up. We sent up a regular termination provision that 
permitted the tribe to sit down and decide what they wanted to do with 
their assets, and vote on it, and present a plan. This was strictly a 
compromise. It came from this long history of negotiations between 
the Indians themselves, to get: out of business. And I think it was in- 
fluenced greatly, as I have said, by the Acting Commissioner’s state- 


ment in 1947, that this tribe was ready for the Bureau to get out of 


business; I think it was also greatly influenced by this Senate commit- 
tee hearing. 

Senator Neupercer. Now let me ask you this, Mr. Lee. After we 
pass the bill, which will postpone the termination date and make other 
provisions, and it will pass in some form, as you realize 

Mr. Ler. We certainly hope so. 

Senator Neusercer. I do, too. And I am sure it will. I cannot 
say as to the final form. After we pass such a bill, is the Department 
then going to come up with some specific 1 recommendations as to how 
we take advantage of that time element, either through endorsing my 
proposal or submitting an alternative one? 

Mr. Ler. I think Mr. Chilson indicated that he was very hopeful 
that the Department would come up with specific proposals, and we 
have been working on it since last fall. 

Senator Nevusercer. I certainly hope so, because otherwise the el- 
bow-room we have given ourselves will be to no advantage. 

Mr. Ler. We. think it is absolutely necessary to come up with spe- 
cific proposals, and I am sure the Department will. 

Senator. Neusercer. I did not want to interrupt, but I just wanted 
to explain to you that the Commissioner was citing the advantages of 
termination as a general philosophical approach as a termination to 
the Indian problem, and I was explaining to him why this Klamath 
matter had afforded me a somewhat different outlook on termination. 

In the limited time available to us, I wish both of you would am- 
plify again this one particular situation. You have recommended 
against Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, and S. 809. I think when 
we met. last we all concluded that Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 
was a way of expressing the view of the Congress that we should 
return to a program of general custodianship. 





I think at some time you should put on the record your further: 


views on that subject. 
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Mr. Lee. While the Commissioner is thinking of that, could I make 
one other observation on the original statement about why you felt 
concerned about termination ¢ 

Senator Neupercer. Surely. 

Mr. Ler. We have had nothing but grief and criticism about the 
Klamath program. That is, it has been a headache, I am sure, to 
you, and it has been to us, since the date it was enacted. 

Senator Neusercer. I would just like to tell you one thing specifi- 

sally about what a headache it was to me. 

All this was dumped in my lap. I had no part in putting through 
the Klamath termination program. I think you will agree I have 
tried to the best of my ability to try to work out a delay in termina- 
tion and some kind of a program which will provide for some kind 
of orderly distribution of those assets and still be fair to the Indians. 
As a result of that, I sent out my newsletter, and we have had the 
newsletters refused. They would not even open them. They return 
them, because they feel somehow I am preventing them from getting 
a substantial bonanza of income. The easiest thing for me is to let 
the thing go through and say, “I had nothing to do with it. The 
administration, which is of another party, signed the bill and put 
it into effect.” And the easiest thing for me to do would be to just 
go down the toboggan slide with the w hole thing. 

I just want you to understand what an adverse thing politically 
it is for me to try to do something on this. 

Mr. Ler. We certainly appreciate that, and we know you have 
had nothing but grief on it, and we have had a substantial amount of 
grief on it also. But I did want to point out that in your own State 
you have another termination program that has proceeded and -has 
been concluded, a termination program that was started at the same 
time as the Klamath, that involved even more Indians, and I daresay 
that you have heard very little about that program. It has moved 
along very smoothly, we think. We think it has been advantageous 
to the Indians and certainly to the State of Oregon. I do not know 
whether you are even aware of it. It is a program known as the 
Indians of western Oregon. Up-and down the west coast of Oregon 
we terminated about 60 tribes and bands. That is a completed pro- 
gram now. I do not think there has been very much fuss about it. 
It has gone very smoothly although I am sure there have been some 
problems. 

Senator Nevpercer. I have had some correspondence about land- 
ownership. 

Mr. Ler. We are having to clean up a few title problems. The 
legislation, by. the act itself, tranferred the title to the Indians cleat 
and free. Some of the title companies have refused to take that, 
and they want fee patents, which we are now in the process of issuing. 
But generally speaking, I think the Indians are happy that they are 
now on their own, using their own initiative and so on. 

I think there is an example of a case where termination has been 
long overdue, where generally speaking it.is working out very suc- 
cessfully. 

Senator Neupercer. This was not a termination program provided 
for under 108, however, was it? 
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Mr. Lez. No,sir. This was a termination program that the Bureau 
-and the Indians had been working on prior to the enactment of 108. 
We sent up the proposal at the same time we sent up the proposals on 
the 108 groups. 

Senator Neusercer. Did it involve reservation Indians, to the ex- 
tent that the 108 provisions do? tial 2 

Mr. Lez. Yes, it did involve reservation Indians. There were sev- 
eral reservations there. There were small reservations there. ‘There 
was nothing of the magnitude of the Klamath. And the values in- 
volved were not of that magnitude. But it involved several of the 
same problems, of giving individual Indians title to their properties 
and releasing their funds, and it also involved selling off some of the 
tribal properties. It involved putting some of the tribal properties 
in public trust. And I think that things have worked out quite well. 

e have another problem you will probably be hearing of shortly. 
The Menominee group also has a very large timber resource. There 
again you have this em conservation problem. All has not gone 
smoothly on that termination. You will never sever this relationship 
with groups of that kind without a lot of very, very difficult problems, 
problems that are going to have to be worked out step by step as you 
go along. And as the Commissioner indicated, we seins never 
envisioned that you would have one of these bills enacted on a com- 

licated group like the Klamaths without need for amendatory legis- 
ation as you go along. You can never anticipate all the problems 
that are going to arise. é 

Mr. Gamete. There has been one aspect of this Klamath situation 
which, in my judgment, has never been fully explained. I think 
there are a number of people who are thinking in terms of the way 
the Klamath Act orioaeded I would like to look at the history of the 
a a bit, and ask about this legislative aspect of the Klamath 

abs: 

When that legislation originally came forward, it passed the Sen- 
ate, as I recall it, with terms almost identical with the Menominee. 
In other words, it was envisioned that this tribal asset would be held 
as an asset and the tribe would have an opportunity to manage it 
through a trustee or through some legal entity. Is that correct? 

Mr. Leer. I do not have it right here, but as I recall the history of 
it, it had a general provision about like the Menominee bill. It pro- 

vided that the tribe would make up its mind whether it wanted to sell, 
whether it wanted to divide, whether it wanted to continue owner- 
ship through a State corporation or through some kind of a private 
trustee. 

As I recall the legislative history, it did pass the Senate in sub- 
stantially that form. It was at that stage that a number of the In- 
dian groups complained very bitterly to the House about it. In fact, 
they testified before both the House and Senate committee that they 
did not like it, and so the House committee, in their deliberations on 
the bill, raised a number of questions. 

It was at this point that the various Indian groups came down and 
sat down with the Department and worked out this compromise, 
which is now the Klamath bill. 

Mr. Emmons. You mean the various groups in the Klamath tribe? 

Mr. Ler. That is correct. They came to the Department to work 
out a compromise program, and this is the result of that compromise. 
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It did have the approval of the Department. The Department worked 
on it. The Commissioner and I and a number of other people from 
the Department sat around the table with them. 

Mr. Gamste. The point I was trying to get at really was that there 
has been a good deal said in the course of these hearings and previous 
hearings on the matter of Indian consent with respect to law and 
order and a number of other things that affect the Indians. I was 
merely wondering if, on reflection, perhaps the Government, the Con- 
gress, in passing this act, might have arrived at a better solution or © 
might have come up with some other procedure if it had not agreed to 
what the Indians wanted to do, but had followed its own original ree- 
ommendations; that perhaps some of our troubles have arisen by try- 
ing to placate and satisfy several segments within the tribe itself, 
and that is why we are up against the problem we are facing today 
in trying to distribute these assets. 

Mr. Ler. Well, that is a very difficult question to answer. It is true 


. that this is strictly a compromise based-on what the Indians agreed 


to, and it is entirely possible had the original proposal passed we 
would not have been in as much difficulty as we are now in; although 
I would guess that the Klamath situation, being as complicated as 
it was, we would still have caused a great deal of difficulty. 

But I think you have to ask the other question: Suppose you do 
not have termination on an area like Klamath? Where do you go? 
The bulk of the testimony before this Senate committee that went 
out in 1947 was that the Klamaths were getting worse off rather than 
better off under Federal supervision. Certainly there was a lot 
of indication that that might be happening, that the situation was 
deteriorating. So do you throw up your hands because the thing is a 
very difficult problem, or do you sit down and start trying to work 
something out? The alternatives are not very pretty either. It is 
my opinion that you just have to meet these things and have to amend 
and study and reconsider all the way along until you do find a satis- 
factory solution to this problem. 

Senator Neupercer. The thing that happened, though, Mr. Lee, 
was that it was not worked out carefully. Because this | know from 
my own visits there and discussions with people; that the provisions 
of the termination were so inadequate that many of the people in 
Oregon who had been leading advocates of termination suddenly be- 
came frightened over the immediate results of it, and they were the 
people who urged me, after I was elected to the Senate, to help them 
postpone the termination. 

To return to this specific example I am familiar with, when termi- 
nation was put through, the general objective was desirable to many 
people in our State, and when they saw what the effect would be in the 
Klamath Reservation, first, upon the Indians themselves to receive that 
very large sum of money in one immediate chunk and, secondly, upon 
the economy of all of southeastern Oregon if the termination were to 

roceed as provided for with respect to the timber, they became the 
loadin proponents of delay. 

I am sure you are aware of that. 

Mr. Ler. Yes, we are aware of that, and again I would guess that 
their primary concern is the conservation program, the result on the 
economy in the area. . 
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I think that we have taken steps and can take steps to guard against 
the other problem, the problem of Indian receiving a ‘large sum of 
money and squandering it. 

Senator Neupercer. But the thing that has bothered me about it is, 
again, in trying now to repair some of the damage that a rather hasty 
termination bill created. I should say, to date certainly, I myself 
have had comparatively little cooperation or leadership from the De- 
partment. 

It seems to me that the Department should have been the agency that 
would have foreseen this and would have taken steps to be the leaders 
in the rectification of it. Instead, I, with my very inadequate staff, 
although I have had some valuable : assistanc e, have had to be the leader 
in this, when I certainly do not have the knowledge or the facts or the 
staff or the personnel to compare with the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
And that is what bothers me about it. 

Mr. Lee. It is true that the Department has not yet come up with 

their alternative proposals. I think it should be pointed out, though, 
that as early as, I believe, October the Sec retary did indicate that he 
was reviewing the entire situation, that he was going to send a pro- 
posal to the Congress for delay pending further study. The Depart- 
ment has been studying. I do not think they have been delinquent in 
that sense, and I think you have a right to anticipate the Department 
will come up with some proposals. 
_ Senator Nevpercer. I want to say this, and I am sure this is true: I 
have felt personally that we have not had enough cooperation in even 
putting through the bill that postpones termination. We have had 
what I regard | as very unfortunate attacks made upon the integrity of 
the two management specialists who have come up with a pretty good 
program, and ‘they have been made in the House by members of the ad- 
ministration’s party, and so on. I realize you have no control over 
that. But I feel there has not been from the Department the leader- 
ship that there should be in this entire situation. I say that in all 
sincerity. 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman, on that particular point, I do not think 
we could agree with you, because we have done everything we could to 
urge the enactment of the stopgap legislation. We have ‘had liter ally 
dozens and dozens of conferences with members of the House eom- 
mittee, and we thought we had cooperated pretty fully on it. 

Now, if there is some indication that you have that we have not— 
or that we are not enthusiastic about stopgap, we would like to know 
about it. But I think we have fought pretty hard to get a suitable 
stopgap bill passed. 

Senator Necsercer. I hope that has been the case. 

The thing that has bothered me is indications by some Members of 
the House that they are very lukewarm toward further legislation 
which will enable us to put these assets under Federal custodianship 
and repair at least some of the damage which has been done. But 
that I realize is for the future, once we pass the postponement bill. 

But again I get back to this general question : That we are involved 
in Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 and S. 809. You gentlemen favor 
the general policy of termination. I have cited to you why I specifi- 
cally am somewhat skeptical of termination, because of the example 
of the Klamath Tribe in my own State, and I think some rather un- 
fortunate developments there. 
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We have before us whether or not the subcommittee is going to re- 
port out, and what attitude we will take on it, this proposal to reverse 
the termination policy and return to a goal of Federal custodianship 
over the Indians. 

I honestly believe that that is what is involved in the Senate Con- 
current Resolution 3. When everything else is stripped away, the 
basic question, as I see it, before our subcommittee, is this: Shall the 
termination policy st: and as the law of the land and as the program 
of the Congress of the United States, or shall we go back or even, 
let me say, go on, perhaps, to an even wider program. of Federal 
custodianship than has existed in the past? 

It seems to me those are the two alternatives before us. 

You would not disagree with that, would you? 

Mr. Emmons. Senator, may I repeat myself somewhat on what I 
said the other day? 

House Concurrent Resolution 108 was passed by Congress shortly 
before I took office as Commissioner. However, I believed when T 
took office, and I believe today, that the passage of 108 was one of the 
most constructive acts that the Congress has ever taken relative to 
the American Indian. And I am repeating myself again. That was 
merely a notice to the American Indians that some day the Indian 
people. would reach the age of majority; that some day the time 
was going to¢ ome w hen they would have to assume their own responsi- 
bilities. 

‘I think through that act it has been indicated to our Indian people 
that it is necessary for the Indians themselves, in conjunction with 
the Government, to begin to work out programs in preparation. 

I say, sir, that our programs that we have today, if they had been 
started 40 years ago—we would not have had the Indian situation to- 
day. As you know, and I am repeating myself again, we have this 
three-point program, which we instituted immediately following my 
taking the job of Commissioner. In that we stressed the importance 
of adequ: ite health, because, as you know, the health situation among 
many Indian tribes was very, very low. The fact is I think it was 
rather disgraceful. 

In education, which was most important, the most serious situation 
was on the Navaho Reservation, the biggest tribe that we have in 
America. 

In the fall of 1953 we had approximately 28,000 Navaho youngsters 
of school age, between the ages of 6. and 18, and in spite of all the 
millions that we had spent we still only had 14,000 in school, and there 
were approximately 14,000 that h: ud never seen the inside of a s hool- 
house. : 

Senator Nevpercer. Briefly, why was that? 

Mr. Emmons. For many reasons. That happens to be my own area, 
sir, and I have seen this thing since 1919, when I first went there. 

One reason was that the Navahos, over the years, had medicine 
men, and they were not particularly interested for a period of time 
in education. The Navaho Reservation, comprising approximately 
16 million acres of land, is a pretty barren area. On account of the 
nature of the terrain and the type of soil and the lack of, you might 
say, grazing on that reservation, they were nomadic within the con- 
fines of the reservation. They had to roam, because it required ap- 
proximately 21 acres to support 1 sheep unit, and, as you know, a 
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sheep unit is a ewe and a lamb. So it was awfully difficult to get all 
of those people in school. The fact is that with the families roaming 
around over the reservation, you could not get them into schools. So 
we did put in this crash program. We have boarding schools on part 
of the reservation, where the nature of the terrain makes it impos- 
sible to have a day school. 

We went into the use of trailer schools where we could test out the 
permanency of the population to see whether it would support a 
day school. If it was proved that we could get a minimum of 15 
children within striking distance of that school, then we put in a 
permanent day school. 

We are giving opportunities for those above the age of 12 to go into 
boarding dormitories in the periphery towns. And consequently, in 
the fall of 1955, for the first time since the treaty of 1868, we did 
have school seats available for every Navaho youngster. 

And, Senator, it will make you feel pretty good when you know that 
the medicine men themselves are the most enthusiastic supporters 
of our educational program. 

Last year I helped dedicate a new school about 60 miles from a rail- 
road on the Navaho: Reservation. The county school system took 
over the school. And after we had gotten through with this exer- 
cise, one of the oldest medicine men on the Navaho Reservation, with 
his team, blessed the school with the sacred cornmeal ceremony. I 
think it is wonderful that those people would take that attitude 
toward education. 

a I think that we are accomplishing something on the second 
phase. 

Senator NeuBercer. Now, how does this situation as to the Navahos 
vary, whether you have termination or whether you have Federal 
custodianship? That is what I do not understand. 

Mr. Emmons. All right, Senator, I ean point out this: I realize 
there are many of the older Indians above the age of 40 that are illit- 
erate, and they are never going to go anywhere else. But here is the 
thing. I think that we have to develop programs to give the sur- 
plus population on the Navaho Reservation and other reservations an 
opportunity to be trained so that if they want to leave the reserva- 
tion they can. 

Senator Neusercer. Did such a program exist under Federal super- 
vision, or not ? 

Mr. Emmons. There are programs that we are developing like our 
adult vocation program. 

Senator Neusercer. But the thing I want to get to, Commissioner, 
and I am not as familiar with this as you are, but did not a program 
for vocational schools and so on and an opportunity to leave the 
reservation if they saw fit exist under the Federal supervision over 
the Indians when that was the policy of the Government ? 

Mr. Emmons. No, sir. It was just this last year that Congress 
passed the vocational bill, you know, authorizing $314 million. 

Senator Neusercer. And prior to that there was no program mak- 


ing it possible for the Indians to develop a trade or a skill if they 


wished to leave ? 

Mr. Emmons. Except in our own schools, and then, of course, under 
the termination bills, the members of any tribe that were under this 
termination program could be given vocational training. 
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You see, there was a special fund set up for the tribes that were 
terminated. 

But may I repeat this again, Senator. I just want to point out 
to you that in 1919, and I will mention that as my starting point 
with Indians, we had only 29,000 Navahos. Today we have 80,000. 
By the year 1962, we anticipate there will be a hundred thousand, and 
you.can project what it might amount to in the year 2000, which is 
still a pretty short time away. That reservation will support ade- 
quately only 45,000 people. So I think you can readily see that it is 
so important to develop programs so that the surplus population 
on that reservation can make a decent existence somewhere else. 

As to those that own the land, I think it is up to us to develo 
the resources on the reservation to support those who actually want 
to use the land. And I think, then, that this points out that it is so 
necessary to spend money for the programs that will develop these 

eople. 

These people realize, the Navahos in particular realize, that the 
time is going to come when they are going to be on their own. They 
realize that. But I say this, sir: That as long as you have the idea 
in the minds of most Indians that forever they will have the trustee- 
ship of the Government, they will be as helpless as any of us would 
be in this room if we had been led to believe by our parents that we 
were forever going to be under their parental care. I think when we 
got to the age of 21, we would have been pretty helpless, too; is that 
not right ? ; 
I think it is the Government’s responsibility to see to it that these 
people are prepared against that time. 
Another thing, too. I can anticipate by 10 years’ time, unless we 
have these programs, the Bureau of Indian Affairs is going to be 
requiring from the Congress appropriations not of $163 million, what 
is involved now, what we are spending, and in public health, to do 
the job with Indians we would be requiring, to be conservative, I 
would say at least $300 million and possibly $400 million. And I 
am en afraid of what the American people are going to be thinking 
at that time. I think the American people are going to demand: 
‘Why aren’t programs developed so that some day the Indian people 
“can assume their rightful place in our society? They are the finest 
people in the world, Senator. They have tremendous skills. All 
that they want is an opportunity to be prepared. And that is where 
I am in hopes that our vocational training program is going to give 
these people an opportunity to do the same things that any other 
American can do. 

The fact is that, I will say, some of our own governmental policies 
in the past have caused the Indians to be in the shape they are in 
today. They have been downgraded. They have been made to believe 
that they are inferior to other groups in America. And I challenge 
that. I say that the Indian people are the finest minority group 
we have in America. And given an opportunity, they can make their 
own way. 

Senator Nevpercer: Thank you, Mr. Commissioner. 

I want to say I fully agree with you in your statement of the caliber 
and quality and character of our Indian people. I find many instances 
when they have examples of cupidity or avarice, these have been in- 
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duced by white people who have selfish motives and selfish aspirations 
in stimulating those particular desires in the Indians. 

I have many Indian friends, personal friends, in our State, as well 
as those whom I know in my official capacity, and I agree with you 
when you say that there are no finer people in the world. 

I also want to say from my ricwlalies of American history, and 


particularly the people of the Pacific Northwest, that we have a great. 


deal with respect to our Indians that we must atone for in our previous 
relationships and in our exploitation of them. 


I sometimes see the westerns on television, and I must say that a - 


few history books being sent to the authors of those TV reels would not 
be amiss, and I would be glad to contribute toward a foundation for 
that purpose, because I find the history of our relationships with the 
Indians is very greatly warped in order to make the white people seem 
more heroic and generous and honest than they were. 

I want to thank you and Assistant Commissioner Lee for coming 
here this morning, and I just do want to say this for the record: We 
have built, I think, a very substantial complex of testimony on both 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 and 8. 809, both affirmatively and 
adversely with respect to attitudes toward the two pieces of legisla- 
tion. With no criticism of any other member of the subcommitte, I 
want to say that I have been perhaps more faithful in my attendance 
than anybody else. Therefore, it is my purpose that the subcommittee 
shall reach no conclusion or opinion on this legislation until the other 
members of the subcommittee have had an opportunity to study this 
transcript very thoroughly. 

I believe it would not be fair either to proponents or opponents of 
the legislation for other members of the subcommittee to reach a con- 
clusion until they have seen the testimony and evidence that have been 
presented to us. 

L have hopes that we will have a transcript ready before we adjourn 
this session, but, if not, then I am going to suggest, as chairman of the 
subcommittee, that we reach no final determination until next session, 
so that the other four members of the subcommittee can have the same 
opportunity that I have had to be familiar and intimately acquainted 
with the views that have been presented. 

I want to thank both you, Commissioner Emmons, and you, Mr. 
Lee, for your cooperation and kindness in being here at oddly assorted 
hours, so that we can synchronize our schedule with the schedule of the 
Senate during this busy time near adjournment. 

Mr. Emmons. Thank you, Senator, and I want to express our appre- 
ciation to you for the courtesy of this hearing. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much. 

This hearing is now adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 10:30 a. m., the hearing was adjourned. ) 
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(The following pertinent information was received for the record :) 


STATEMENT OF THE SHOSHONE-BANNOCK TRIBES, INC., OF THE Fort HALL INDIAN 
RESERVATION, IDAHO, ON SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 3, WITH ACCOMPANY- 
ING RESOLUTION 


A series of public meetings have been held on the Fort Hall Indian Reservation 
where the provisions of Senate Concurrent -Resolution 3 have been studied and 
discussed by the Indian people of this reservation. It has been gone over sen- 
tence by sentence and paragraph by paragraph. It has been explained to the 
Indians in English and in the Bannock and Shoshone tongues, not once, but 
several times. We believe the Indian people at Fort Hall understand this reso- 
lution better than any single proposal that has ever been presented to them. 

The Fort Hall people, who are so distrustful of any proposal made to them 
in view of past experiences, and who find it so difficult to fully understand any 
proposal made without having it explained to them again and again in their 
own tongue as well as in English, also have from experience finally come to un- 
derstand the full implication of the termination bill, House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 108 passed in 1958. They have. actually seen with their own eyes the shift- 
ing of various services from the Bureau of Indian Affairs to other Government 
agencies outside the Department of the Interior, the gradual lifting of the bars 
allowing their trust lands to be sold out from under them, and most important 
of all, they have seen the retiring attitude of the Bureau, who have assumed 
the attitude of sitting back and letting the Indian drift along without technical 
and legal aid and counsel, without adequate credit facilities, without assistance 
in consolidating individual landholdings, without planning, and other assistance 
so sorely needed by a backward people if they are to begin that difficult climb 
upward in this highly competitive world in which they live. 

The Indian people at Fort Hall endorse Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 and 
deeply appreciate the opportunity to be heard prior to the enactment of this 
proposed act. They did not have that opportunity prior to the enactment of 


‘House Concurrent Resolution 108. 


We see in Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 the opportunity to study and ana- 
lyze our own problems and requirements with the aid and assistance of tech- 
nical and legal personnel with the assurance that we will not be “sold out” in the 
meantime and knowing that the way is cleared for putting such a plan in actual 
operation if it is agreed by all that the plan is proper and just. | 

We see also where here would be the beginning of a policy that would perhaps 
serve to erase that mistrust in the hearts and minds of the Indian people which 
has built up over the years. 

We believe that passage of Resolution 3 would be evidence that the Congress 
is willing to fulfill its obligation to carry out the purposes and intent of the 
original treaties and agreements with the Indians while the Indians still retain 
possession of at least a portion of the trust lands covered in their treaties. It 
would be evidence that the Congress has a conscience. 

In view of the foregoing and under authority of the mandate of our people, 
the Fort Hall business council did on May 7, 1957, pass Resolution No. T70 (copy 
of which is attached) endorsing Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 and does 
hereby urge its passage. 

“RESOLUTION 770 


“Whereas the Fort Hall Business Council has studied Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 3, 8. 331, S. 809, and S. 964, and has testified or submitted statements 
asking that they be passed for the benefit of all Indians; and 
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“Whereas it is impossible to send representatives from the Shoshone-Bannock 
Tribes to attend hearings on the above resolutions in Washington, D. C., on 
May 13, 1957, and May 14, 1957: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Business Council of the Shoshone-Bannock Tribes, That each 
of the above Seuate resolutions be given favorable consideration at the above 
hearings. 

“Authority for the foregoing resolution is found in the Indian Reorganization 
Act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984), as amended, and under article VI, section 
1 (a) of the constitution of the Shoshone-Bannock Tribes, of Fort Hall Reserva- 
tion, Idaho. 

“Dated this 7th day of May 1957. 

“T SEAL] LASALLE PocATELLo, 

“Chairman, Fort Hall Business Council. 


“CERTIFICATE 


“I hereby certify.that the foregoing resolution was passed while a quorum 
was present by a vote of 4 in favor, 2 absent, 1 not voting on the date it bears. 
“Mary E. BATEs, 
“Tribal Secretary, Fort Hall Business Council.” 


STATEMENT OF MILEs S. Horn 


My name is Miles S. Horn. I am a member of the Three Affiliated Tribes of 
Nerth Dakota: The Arickara, Mandan, and Grosventre. 

For some years back I have long sought for an opportunity to stand before this 
committee ; namely, tbe Interior and Insular, Public Lands Subcommittee. This 
ease is an individual land case of my own, and a very much similar one 
to many other hundreds of cases on my own Indian reservation in New Town, 
N. Dak., and I will at first say this before this committee that under the laws, 
known as the 1919 and 1924 Indian citizenship laws, we Indian people stand as 
citizens, but not as yet full-fledged citizens, and that the Bureau of Indian Affairs 


becomes powerless toward such class of Indian people in their land dealings ~ 


with the non-Indian or white man. 

That is my reason for trying to explain this sort of thing to the best of my 
ability and knowledge whereby as of today, and as true as I stand before you here, 
I say why does the United States Government still charge $341 per year to each 
member of every Indian tribe in this country from newborn papooses to the 
oldest living member. If this is ridiculous, I will leave it to you. Thank you. 

In this connection the so-called 1924 Indian citizenship law certainly does not 
protect our rights in all respects, but, instead, and ironically, that law certainly 
does protect the Bureau of Indian Affairs from being incriminated in any of 


the troubles and hardships which these so-called second-class citizens may run ° 


into in his dealings with non-Indians, or the white man. 

Between the years of 1919 and 1924, I still remember the times when the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs’ officials constantly urged us young Indians to accept 
fee patent or not for our lands. In many cases we were not advised, and no 
citizenship test of any kind was required. 

Therefore, all our titles for minerals, such as oil, gas, and other resources 
stand null and void. Titles remain cloudy for the lack of written specifications in 
our deeded land transactions. 

In this connection, I therefore ask Uncle Sam to examine and to reconsider 
foul play by the Bureau of Indian Affairs against us—a helpless class of people— 
so that it will enal.le Indian people to have all originally owned mineral rights 
restored in cases where they are now found to be cloudy, as in my case, for the 
benefit of landless children. 


--— 


STATEMENT OF NATIONAL FARMERS UNION oN S. 809 AND SENATE CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 3 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Richard Shipman 
and I am assistant coordinator of legislative services for National Farmers 
Union. I sneak as representative of Mr. James G. Patten, president of National 
Farmers Union, but also as a private citizen and friend of the Indian people, 
to urge passage of S. 809 and Senate Concurrent Resolution 3. 
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For more than 20 years I was a rancher in Montana. My father and grand- 
father homesteaded in Indian country in 1882, in what was then Montana Terri- 
tory. Since that time we have watched the Indian people pass from a proud, 
self-reliant, and independent race into a poverty-stricken mass of humanity,. 
wandering somewhere between two civilizations. 

The Indian’s original economic way of life is no longer possible, and they have 
not been able to accommodate themselves to the white man’s rapidly changing 
and highly competitive way. In spite of Federal trusteeship, Indian resources 
of land have continued to shrink, while the population continued to grow. 

The outcome has been that some now sit in tragic poverty on a small remnant 
ot the broad land they once could proudly call their own; others seek their for- 
tune as migrant workers leaving when spring comes to pick rocks, or put up 
hay, or pick fruit—returning to the reservations when snow flies to eke out the 
winter months without any steady income, but subsisting on small welfare 
checks and tribal allowances. : 

Although my experience and observations have been mostly in Montana, I 
believe the depressed and backward condition which prevails there is in general 
the same in nearly all the Indian country. 

Although many of the reasons for the Indian’s predicament can be traced to 
the obvious difficulties of integration, other, perhaps more important factors, 
remain obscured and known only to the deep students of social and economic 
history of each tribe. But it can be truthfully stated that Indians find themselves’ 
in their terrible plight largely because of the mistakes of white men. 

A number of factors ‘have served to focus public interest:and public indigna- 
tion on the matter. The ill-advised and untimely drive in 1954 for termination 
of Federal jurisdiction over certain Indian reservations; the hurried and ill- 
considered passage of Resolution 108; the juggling and shifting of responsi- 
bilifies for health, education, and welfare services for Indians, have all produced - 
wide publicity and wide consternation among non-Indian people who are deeply 
concerned for the well-being of our Indian citizens. 

To well-informed Indians the passage of Resolution 108 established a policy 
which seemed to spell the crack of doom and call for the final annihilation of 
Indian identity, the final ringing down of the curtain on a long and sordid history 
of injustice at the hands of white men. 

One extremely competent observer, Sister Providencia, well-known anthro- 
pologist and sociologist, in a letter to me referred to the Indian Bureau drive 
under Resolution 108 as “a drive into chaos. The damage is irreparable—set 
the Indians back 25 vears.” 

Because of National Farmers Union’s deep concern for the whole of rural 
America, and because we have Indian members in many States, the 1956 biennial 
convention passed the following resolution : f 

“We oppose revocation of Federal commitments and moral obligations entered 
into by solemn treaty between the United States Government and the various 
Indian tribes, including programs of health, welfare, and education which the 
individual States should not be asked to finance. We continue to support Indians’ 
right to preserve tribal culture and civilization from enforced assimilation.” 

I would like to say at this point that Senators Murray and Mansfield and Con- 
gressman Metcalf and LeRoy Anderson have all done a great deal to help find 
solutions to the problem and I applaud their efforts and urge passage of Senator 
Murray’s Senate Concurrent Resolution 3. 

The growing public interest in Montana in Indian affairs has resulted in a 
number of institutes at the State university, as well as trips to the reservations 
by educators, specialists in the field of welfare and medicine, representatives 
of labor and farm organizations, newspaper people, business and professional 
women’s clubs, and church groups, to study firsthand the conditions which exist 
there. 

At the Institute on Indian Affairs held at Montana State University in April’ 
1954, the human relations committee was organized with Dr. Harold Tascher 
as chairman. Mr. Austin Buckels, chairman of the Fort Peck Tribal Council, 
invited the group to make a study of their problems. In August 1954, Rev. Rolf 
Norman was appointed to organize a caravan study. In November 1954, the 
participants traveled around the reservation and held meetings exchanging views 
with the local people for 3 days. A summary report indicated the substandard 
existence which these unfortunate people are living and indicates the urgent 
need for a program such as provided in 8. 809. 
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I should like to submit to the committee for insertion’in the record parts of 
a letter from Mrs. Gretchen Billings, of the Peoples Voice, a Montana weekly. 
Mrs. Billings was one of the 40 members of the Fort Peck caravan, and I believe 
her letter summarizes the feeling of a great many people who have studied deeply 
into the plight of Indians in Montana. Mrs. Billings writes as follows: 

“I understand hearings are being held on area development bills and legis- 
lation as it pertains to Indian reservations with its attendant economic and 
humanitarian implications. 

“T worry a great deal about the increasing indigency among certain segments 
of our Indian population—the worse their standard of living the larger the 
families—the proportionately large Indian population among girls at the State 
vocational school—and in Great Falls they comprise 1 percent of the population 
but make up 10 percent of the welfare case load and medical load is 25 percent. 

“It terrifies me when I think about the problem and recall some of the pitiable 
conditions I have found on and off the reservations while getting stories to pre- 
sent this problem to the people of Montana * * * 

“Where does a person start when trying to get at the root of this most 
difficult situation? It goes back so many years. The accumulation of wrongs 
has produced some almost impossible results. One of the greatest is the mental 
and physical damage. 

“You see, I have a philosophy about there being a ‘norm,’ above which a per- 
son gets and they will fight like mad to retain what they have, but below which, 
the great human desire for betterment is wrung out—hope and initiative are 
crushed beyond répair by stopgap methods. 

“There are dozens of problems faced by the Indian people, I understand that, 
but what good to argue about a treaty when children are hungry, and frustrated, 
inhibited parents drink themselves to insensibility? 

“Law enforcement and who has jurisdiction is important, but there will be no 
cure to the problem till the people involved have some reason to become bet- 
ter citizens. 

“Health services are imperative, but even if we never had to consort with 
our conscience, it is a terrific cost to cure or allay a disease only to send the 
patient back to the same conditions to ‘do it again.’ 

“Reservation status or nonreservation status can be argued till kingdom come, 
but nothing can change the fact that they are still Indians and their needs are 
the same no matter where they are. 

“Relocation may. be a desirable goal, but few people concede it has been suc- 
cessful. It only spreads the basic problem to areas where the Indian might lose 
his identity as a race and area problem and leaves him with the same basic 
insufficiencies. 

“Were we to develop the reservations and provide the things other citizens 
of the country expect as necessary for a full and decent life, many of the things 
we spend disproportionate time and moncy on at the present in fringe activities 


would take care of themselves. But any development program should surely. 


include all Indians. 

“When the white man settled this country we shoved the Indian around, ex- 
pecting him to respond to the ‘rugged individualism’ that characterized frontier 
people. Whether it was right or wrong that a tribal people did not respond 
is not the point—they did not, and from our lofty perch of self-sufficiency, inbred 
in us over the centuries, we cared little except to keep them out of our hair, 
so we shunted them to reservations, where, to all intents and purposes, we 
have left them and given them attention only long enough to shove a little 
here and there when their problems intruded on our well-being. 

“The Indian refused to ‘fade away.’ His race has increased. His problems 
have become greater. They are as much our problem now as they ever were. 
I feel that any approach to the situation must begin with the individual, and 
it must be all inclusive. It must begin where it will reach deep into the heart 
of the man and inspire him to want to do more and better. As Christians, 
we surely must know this begins with the man and his family. 
' “Tf we must regroup these people for a time on the reservation for train- 
ing for the life we expect of them, it seems an obligation—long delayed—we 
should not try to figure ways to avoid, but rather anticipate with pleasure, 
for once trained, once given a chance at living, once given a chance for a 


future, they cannot but go forward, eventually to assimilate, for it could not . 


be otherwise, into the blood stream of the country to be useful, self-respecting 
citizens. 
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“I feel the Indian situation should be handled as a separate and individual 
problem. They need much more attention than most Americans who might 
be temporarily economically distressed, if we truly seek their well-being and if 
we truly care to meet the moral obligation that surely must hang heavily on 
the conscience of the Nation. We have made a very special problem of our 
Indian population—it should be met in a very special way for the greatest bene- 
fit to the greatest number. Many would respond to the mere presence of op- 
portunity to gain some security for the future by way of work, many will need 
more. 

“If we could claw deep into the hearts of the people who act for us in the 
United States Congress, I am sure they would hesitate only long enough to be 
sure the situation was met fully.” 

One point which seems to stand out as significant is that although there are 
valuable resources on the reservations they have, in most cases, not been de- 
veloped in the way most calculated to bring the highest standard of living for 
the Indian people who live there. On at least three of the reservations in Mon- 
tana there are valuable oil resources, but the development of these resources has 
produced almost no jobs, and I would say only a relatively small amount of 
revenue which accrues to the Indians. On all the reservations there is valuable 
farm and ranch land, but a great portion of it is in the hands of non-Indians 
and offers too little support to the Indian people. In view of these facts, the 
need of S. 809, offering technical assitance and additional capital, becomes 
obvious. 

One thing which has been pointed up by many, many people when they visit 
the reservations is the fact that the Indians lack the capability to develop their 
resources and create the kind of industries which would offer jobs and security 
for them. I think that is the case not only of the areas surrounding the reser- 
vations, but that it is also true in most of our areas where agriculture and raw 
material industries constitute the .main economic development. The skills and 
know-how of modern industry are just not there to the extent that we find them 
in most urban communities. The economy of the West remains essentially one 
of raw materials. 

It is true that there have been a number of unsuccessful and unsustained 
efforts to help the Indian people through the Indian Bureau, but because they 
have lacked funds and because the Indian Bureau itself was never designed to 
create industrial development, these programs have only brought disappointment 
and disillusionment. : 

Since the last quarter of the 19th century, instead of helping Indian people 
learn to develop resources and industries, it has become the shortsighted practice 
to turn the resources over to others for exploitation and then to relocate the 
Indians elsewhere. The relocation program has been, in my opinion, relatively 
unsuccessful and offers no satisfactory solution to the problem, which grows 
more acute with every passing year. In fact, it is my feeling that the relocation 
program has compounded the problem. 4 

Any social scientist knows that a modern community depends upon the abili- 
ties and services of a number of highly trained key people—professional people, 
skilled scientists, and industrial people. We will never develop reservations 
into modern communities if we continually rob them of their most promising 
citizens through a relocation program. 

In closing, I wish to thank the committee for the opportunity of presenting 
this statement, and strongly urge passage of S. 809 and Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 3, and the pursuit of their purposes at the earliest possible time to help 
solve this most acute problem of the Indians and to help undo some of the 
injustice of the past. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COM MITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
May 20, 1957. 
Hon. RI¢HARD NEUBERGER, 
Chairman, Indian Affairs Subcommittee, 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
Washington D. C. 

Dear Dick: Attached for your information is a copy of a letter which I 
received from Mr. K. W. Bergan, coordinator of Indian affairs for the State of 
Montana. 
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Mr. Bergan was asked to appear before your subcommittee as a witness but 
was unable to do so. I would appreciate it if you would make Mr. Bergan’s 
letter part of the record of last week’s hearings on S. 331, Senate Concurrent 
Reavlution 3, and 8. 809. ‘ 

M.’. Bergan is also the chairman of the Governor’s Interstate Indian Council 
of tye 17 States which have an Indian population. 

W'‘h best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES E. MuRRaAyY. 


STATE OF MONTANA, DEPARTMENT OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
OFFICE OF COORDIN ATOR, 
Helena, Mont., May 14, 1957. 
Hon. JAMES EB. MURRAY, 
Senator from Montana, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MurRRAY: We wish to thank you for your recent invitation to 
testify at the hearings on several important pieces of legislation pertaining to 
Indians. I am very sorry that I was unable to testify in behalf of these very 
important pieces of legislation. The Western States are very interested in the 
industrialization of Indian reservations. The purpose is to provide employment 
for people of Indian blood and thereby raise the economic level and the stand- 
ards of living among these people. The problems in connection with living on 
Indian reservations today stems from the fact that there is no employment | 
available whereby a living wage can be earned to stabilize the homelife and 
the standard of living among people of Indian blood. The meager beginnings 
’ in this area of endeavor prove quite conclusively that this is one of the approaches 
to better living among our Indian people. 

I visited the Northern Cheyenne Reservation recently and was tremendously 
pleased to see the project of the First American’s Corp. and the willingness 
with which these young men were working. We hope to have a more complete | 
report on this activity in the near future. We were also pleased to note that 
a sawmill is operating on this reservation at the present time employing approxi- 
mately 25 people. The two projects have given a new hope to the Northern 
Cheyenne Indians. 

There is a tremendous need for industry of this kind on each of our reserva- 
tions and the problem of bringing industry to the Indian people is one of the 
big problems of today. It takes time, effort, and money to promote such a 
program. No private organization seems to have the facilities to carry out such 
a project. Since the Federal Government has a responsibility in connection 
with the welfare of Indian people it would be both fitting and proper for them 
to assume the responsibility of this program the same as other programs on 
Indian reservations. We appreciate the good work that is being done through 
the relocation program of the Indian service. This, however, is only half the 
answer in the solution of problems confronting Indians and an industrial pro- 
gram would supplement the relocation program in a splendid way. Not all of 
the Indian people are willing to leave their homes and reservation to relocate in 
strange and new communities. The industrial program will provide a better 
standard of living for the people who stay at home. It will help balance the 
programs for people of Indian blood and offer better coverage and broader 
opportunity for more people. 

Very truly yours, 


elses 


K. W. BERrGAN, 
Coordinator, Indian Affairs. 


STATEMENT OF SoropriMist [INTERNATIONAL OF POCATELLO, IDAHO, FOR HEARINGS 
ON SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 38, A FouR-POINT PROGRAM FOR INDIAN 
PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES : . 


May we have the privilege of informing you that the Soroptimist Clubs of the 
Rocky Mountain region (Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, and Colorado) have for the first 
time appointed a committee on Indian afiairs. This committee was formed 
because we feel this subject is of great importance not only to the struggling 
Indian nation but also to the people and Government of the United States. 

In Pocatello, where we live as neighbors to the Shoshone-Bannock Indians on 
the Fort Hall Reservation, we have had an opportunity recently to observe and 
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discuss with the Indians themselves the many and complex problems which 
confront this particular reservation in Idaho. 

We have come to understand the impact of the threat of termination of Gov- 
ernment services to the Fort Hall people, services which have been available to 
them in accordance with their treaties and agreements with the Congress of the 
United States. We know that it has been impossible for these people to bring 
themselves to that point where they have enough confidence in the Government to 
begin planning and doing those things necessary to the betterment of themselves 
and their children. 

We know, too, that these people have studied and digested the provisions of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 in their own way and that they see in the policies 
set forth therein a realistic approach to the problems involved. Their unqualified 
approval of Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 indicates that this resolution, if 
passed and put into operation in accordance with their interpretation of its 
provisions, would serve to restore that trust and confidence so lacking recently 
and ‘would result in such planning and cooperation as to make all the difference 
in the world in their attitudes and progress. 

Living with and knowing these people as we do, we feel that they make a great 
contribution to the culture of this country. Aside from the moral issues involved, 
we know that development of their natural abilities and resources would have a 
tremendous and beneficial effect upon the economy not only of the Indian people 
themselves, but also upon the surrounding communities and the State of Idaho. 

We endorse Senate Concurrent Resolution 3. We urge its passage. As neigh- 
bors we would like nothing better than to actively participate with the Govern- 
ment and the Indian people in accomplishing those goals for which the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs has been so valiantly working toward for so many years. 


BLAcKroot, IpAno, May 28, 1957. 


Re Senate Coneurrent Resolution 3, four-point program for Indians; Shoshone- 
Bannock Tribes, Fort Hall, Idaho 


Hon. RicHArpD L, NEUBERGER, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE SiR: We sincerely hope that Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, sub- 
mitted by Senator Murray of Montana, will receive favorable attention by the 
Congress and the President. ‘ 

We do not believe such a consideration and confidence given to the Indian 
people would be misplaced. During the short time the Indian Reorganization 
Act was in force much progress was made by the members of the Shoshone- 
Bannock Tribes. The taking away of the rights of the members of the tribes 
slowly began in 1950, and has continued up to the present time with disastrous 
results. : 

For example, in 1950, according to figures released to the press, Indian cattle 
operators owned some 11,000 head of Hereford cattle, with some 20,000 individual 
Indians (many of whom were heads of families) participating and making a 
living through this type of operation. Today, some 7 years later, the number of 
Indians making a living throngh cattle raising and the number of cattle owned by 
the Indians has dwindled to about one-third, and white-owned sheep are gradu- 
ally replacing the Indian cattle on the reservation grazing lands. At the present 
time there is underway on the reservation a huge seeding-of-rangeland opera- 
tion, but under existing conditions livestock owned by non-Indians will reap the 
benefits of this seeding program. 

According to the published statements of a Bureau official in 1950, the crime 
rate of the Fort Hall Indians “is lower than in many similar white localities.” 
At this time, however, the crime rate and juvenile delinquency is on the increase. 
According to the press release of the chief of police in the town of Blackfoot, 
adjoining the reservation, dated February 8, 1957, the statistical breakdown of 
arrests by races for the year 1956 went this way: { * * * 358 white (including 
Mexican), 15 Negro, 773 Indian, 1 Japanese, and 2 Filipinos * * *.” Most of the 
Indian arrests were for drunkenness. 

Pressures on the Shoshone-Bannock tribal members have been coming from 
many sources and in many different ways. The economy of the reservation 
which was formerly based on the land, has been upset, bringing financial pressure 
on individuals and resulting in applications for the sale of lands. Difficulties 
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over irrigation waters and inadequate ditches have brought much discouragement 
to would-be Indian farmers. Requirements being made by Bureau policy in con- 
nection with credit and leasing matters makes the Indians compete more and more 
with non-Indians in the acquisition and use of their own reservation lands as 
they become less and less able to compete, even though the present superintend- 
ent at Fort Hall has acknowledged that the members of the tribes are not pre- 
pared for termination of Government trusteeship. The fact that it has been 
necessary. to institute an adult educ ation program here at Fort Hall speaks for 
itself. 

At this time pressure is being brought on the Indian people by the State of 
Idaho for the payment of taxes, and this comes at a time when the Indians are 
least able to pay. 

The 4-point plan submitted by Senator Murray seems to us to cover the aspira- 
tions of the Indian people here. It would attack the difficulties of the Indian 
people on all fronts. It would enable the members of the tribes to decide, with- 
out pressure, whether they want to relocate to some other community, or stay 
here. It would enable them to decide what they want to do and then give them 
the opportunity to doit. It would restore the faith and confidence of the Indian 
people in the Government and would put an end to the existing confusion result- 
ing from the Indian Bureau being at odds with itself. The 4-point program, if 
approved and put into operation, would show that in America there is room for 
everybody, including the Shoshone-Bannock Tribes. 

The 4-point program would give the members of the tribes something to strive 
for and it would enable the members of the tribes to be what they want to be— 

Indian American citizens, instead of just American Indians. 

Very respectfully yours, 
JOSEPH THORPE, Jr., 
Enrolled Member of the Tribes. 
MYRTLE THORPE, 
Non-Indian,. 


MARIETTA, WASH., May 9, 1957. 
Miss LAVERNE MADIGAN, 
Association on American Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dean ‘Miss Mapican: Receipt is acknowledged of your correspondence dated 
May 2, 1957, concerning the hearings which are to be held on May 13, on Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 3 (calling for a point 4 policy in Indian affairs), S. 331 
(amendment to Public Law 280), and S. 809 (calling for economic assistance to 
tribes in the amount of $200 million). 

Please be advised that the Lummi Tribe is highly in favor of the above bills, 
and we are sending a carbon copy of this letter to our Senators, Henry M. Jackson 
and Warren G. Magnuson, and our Representative Jack Westland of this State, 
and trust they will lend their support in our behalf. 

We regret we are unable to send a delegate, but we would like to have our 
views presented at the hearings. We believe that if S. 809, calling for economic 
assistance to tribes is passed and the money appropriated, that part of it be 
earmarked for the small tribes whose members manage a bare existence but are 
unable to find the means of supplying their families with vital necessities, such as 
proper sanitation facilities, water, lights, better homes, and higher education. 

Also we feel that a fund should be established for the smaller tribes to enable 
them to buy up the many parcels of land which are at present being sold to out- 
siders, thus depleting the reservations. We think this land should be kept as 
reservations and reallotted to tribal members who do not at this time have land 
on which to build homes. 

Please extend our appreciation and thanks to the Association on American 
Indian Affairs and the National Congress of American Indians for their efforts 
and action taken concerning these hearings. 

Sincerely yours, 
NoreeErt W. JAMES, 
Chairnan, Lummi Business Council: 
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McDermirt, Ney., May 9, 1957. 
Miss LAVERNE MADIGAN, 


Association on American Indian Affwirs, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Miss MapicAN: While we will be unable to send a delegate to Wash- 
ington, we will endeavor to make our position clear in this letter. 

‘Improvements and developments of the potential resources is badly needed 
on our reservation, but we are not financially able to make any of the improve- 
ments, so an appropriation for economic assistance is the only means by which 
anything can be accomplished. There are 70 families with a tribal roll of 288 
Indians at the present time and with this number in mind the present land situa- 
tion is inadequate for economic living. So we suggest the complete subjuga- 
tion of all land feasible. The homes on the reservation are in a deplorable con- 
dition and due to the poor circumstances of the Indians they are unable to better 
this condition. 

What is needed is revolving credit to the amount of $100,000 for the purchase 
of more cattle and to aid in the construction of better homes. Present hay pro- 
duction is capable of caring for 2,500 head of cattle and our range rights on 
public domain and forest reserve comes to 1,900 head. Present land possessions 
could be developed and this would give us an increased hay production which 
would make it possible to run additional cattle. In normal years we generally 
harvest about 3,500 tons of hay. 

We need reservoirs on McDermitt Creek and on’the Quinn River, for the only 
water available is in the spring runoff, which leaves us without water for sum- 
mer irrigation. The high waters have washed out the diversion dams which 
has made it impossible for us to properly care for the land. Permanent structures 
on the McDermitt Creek and on Quinn River would solve this problem. Our 
agency has been notified of this deplorable situation but nothing has ever been 
done to correct this condition. 

We are financially unable to make repairs on our range fences and to take care 
of our troughs, and this too applies on some of the ranches we operate. Last 
year we were notified that the adjoining white ranchers had no water rights, 
only the use of flood or surplus waters, but this year the present watermaster 
for our district is giving them the use of water from our ditches and claims it 
was authorized by the State engineer. The ranchers turned up our headgates 
and used them for flashboards. We complained about this to our agency but 
no investigation was made. The tribal council requests better cooperation from 
our agency in the future. 

' A few years back we relinquished our allotments so it is all tribal land now, 
and we are now living on the assignments then made. At the time of the re-' 
linquishments we were promised that all assignments would be cleared of brush 


‘and that the ditches would be maintained, but this has not been done. 


Since the Government will help us more if it is all tribal land, we therefore 
want to go on record as favoring those bills 8. 331, S. 809, and S. 964. 
Sincerely yours, 
Ross HARDIN, 
Chairman, Fort McDermitt Shoshone Tribe. 


; GARDNERVILLE, , May 18, 1957. 
JAMES BH. MURRAY, 
United States Senate, 

Washington, D. C.: 


After studying Senate Concurrent, Resolution 3, calling for a point 4 policy in 
Indian affairs 331 amendment to Public Law 280 outright repeal would be bet- 
ter on Public Law 280 and S. 809 calling for economic assistance to Indian 
tribes in the amount of $200 million. We urge that our Representative in Con- 
gress endorse and support these bills and also 8S. 964 for area redevelopment 
program. If these bills are passed they will’be beneficial to Indian tribes. 

WASHOE TRIBE OF NEVADA AND CALIFORNIA, 
RONALD JAMES, 
Secretary, Washoe Tribal Council. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., July 29, 1957. 
Hon. RicHArp L. NEUBERGER, : 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: In our hearing on July 22, reference was made 
to the termination of Federal supervision of the Indians of western Oregon. 
. It occurred to me that the attached summary statement of the program might 
be of interest to you and that you might want to put it in the record of the 
hearings. 
Sincerely yours, 
H. Rex Lee, Commissioner. 


WESTERN OREGON INDIANS OF OREGON 


Public Law 588, 88d Congress (68 Stat. 724) 


The act of August 13, 1954, supra, provides for the termination of Federal 
supervision over certain tribes and bands of Indians located in western Oregon, 
and their individual members. 

This act applies to 60 tribes, bands, groups, or communities of Indians. Final 
rolls were required only for the Confederated Tribes of the Grand Ronde Com- 
munity and the Confederated Tribes of Siletz Indians. The Siletz Tribes, with 
tribal holdings totaling 2,561 acres elected to have all the land sold and received 
proceeds of about $500,000. Of the 597 acres owned by the Grande Ronde Tribes, 
253 acres were sold with the remaining 344 acres transferred to Harold Fuller, a 
Sheridan, Oreg., attorney, who was designated as the trustee. A 37-acre tract 
of the so-called administrative reserve land formerly used by the Indian Bureau 
on the Siletz Reservation was transferred at the request of the Indians to the 
city of Siletz and will be used as a park. Another tract of 6 acres located at 
Empire, Oreg., was turned over to that community for use as a community center 
for both the Indians and non-Indians. 

.A proclamation announcing the removal of Federal supervision under the terms 
of this act was published in the Federal Register on August 18, 1956. However, 
it has been necessary for the Bureau of Indian Affairs to issue certain title 
documents for land sales transacted under the provisions of this act. The 
Bureau is likewise preparing a special roll involving a number of tribes term- 
inated under this act for the distribution of a judgment awarded under the act 
of August 30, 1954 (68 Stat. 979). 


(The report of the Department of the Interior on S. 331, received 
August 10, eee is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., August 7, 1957. 
Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DeAr SENATOR MugRAY: Your committee has requested a report on S. 331, a 
bill that would amend Public Law 280, 83d Congress, to require the consent of 
the Indians who are affected before a State may assume civil or criminal juris- 
diction over an Indian reservation. 

We recommend that the bill be not enacted. 

When the President approved Public Law 280 he recommended that it be 
amended to require “full consultation” with the Indian tribes before any State 
legislation is enacted subjecting them to the civil and criminal jurisdiction of 
the State, and to require the approval of the Federak Government before any 
such State legislation becomes effective. Proposed legislation for that purpose 
was submitted to the 84th Congress by this Department. 

When the President recommended “full consultation’ with the Indian tribes 
he meant “consultation” and not “consent.” The fact that consultation may not 
always result in consent is clearly stated in a letter dated September 2, 1953, in 
which the President directed the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, as his personal 
representative, to meet with each of the major tribal groups and to emphasize to 
the Indian people the sincere desire of the administration to obtain the benefit of 
their views. The President said: 
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“While we cannot anticipate that there will always be perfect agreement be- 
tween the Indians and their government as a result of these conferences, it is 
essential for us to learn firsthand their thoughts, needs, and aspirations. Only 
with such knowledge can we move forward with a warm and realistic understand- 
ing in shaping policies and programs for the future administration of Indian 
affairs.” [Emphasis supplied. j 

We believe that a consent requirement is contrary to the best interests of the 
Indians, and is unsound as a matter of Federal policy. 

Some of the arguments in favor of a consent requirement are listed below 
and are discussed later in this report: 

1. Possible discrimination against Indians in the State courts. 

2. Language difficulties of some Indians in the State courts. 

Inaccessibility of State courts. 

Indian unfamiliarity with State law. 

Possible treaty rights to be exempt from Federal or State law. 

. State court procedures are expensive. 

_ In addition to answers to the foregoing arguments, the following arguments 
against a consent requirement are listed and discussed later in this report. 

1. A refusal of consent could make it possible for a minority of the Indians 
to impose a condition of lawlessness on the remainder of the Indian 
population. 

2. A third system of law operating outside either the Federal or the 
State system is undesirable as a permanent institution. 

3. Punishment under an administrative system, as distinguished from a 
judicial system, is undesirable. 

4. Indian courts cannot handle fairly civil disputes involving large sums 
of money. 

5. In the nine States that have assumed jurisdiction the system has func- 
tioned satisfactorily. 

6. The exercise of State jurisdiction will help to speed the process of fitting 
the Indians into the life of the community. 

7. The consent requirement is inappropriate in the field of law enforce- 
Sa 

. The consent requirement would be impractical to apply. 

9. A requirement that law and order can be enforced among Indians only 
with their consent might set an undesirable precedent. 

The arguments ordinarily advanced in support of the Indian consent require- 
ment are summarized and answered briefly as follows: 

1. Discrimination.—It is said that the Indians may not be treated fairly in 
the courts of a particular State. 

That situation is always a possibility, but the probability that it will develop 
in fact in a particular State is purely speculative. Moreover, the safeguards 
proposed by the President and by this Department are better designed to deter- 
mine whether the Indians will be subject to discrimination than is an Indian 
consent requirement. 

We propose that before any State may assume jurisdiction the Governor 
of the State must consult with the Indians and discuss their law-enforcement 
problems. This discussion will be a bona fide exchange of views, and any possi- 
bility of discrimination against Indians in .the State courts can be explored. 
The Governor and the Indians can both be expected to act in good faith and to 
develop the facts fully. 

After that, under the present law, the State legislature must pass a special 
statute on the subject, or amend the State constitution if necessary. The Indians 
are voters and are represented in the State legislature. We believe that no 
State will be inclined to enact a statute on this subject unless it is reasonably 
clear that the Indians will cooperate in its enforcement. Two States have 
recently indicated that they would not consider legislation under any other 
circumstances. 

Finally,, we propose that the Secretary of the Interior must review all of 
the facts and determine whether the best interests of the Indians will be served 
by the exercise of State jurisdiction. When performing this duty the Secretary 
will consider all of the facts and arguments developed by. the Indians, the 
Governor, and the State legislature. The advantages of State jurisdiction will 
need to be weighed against the disadvantages, and if the facts show that the 
Indians will be discriminated: against. in the State courts the Secretary will 
consider that fact when making his determination. 
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This careful review by the chief executive of the State, by the State legis- 
lature, and by the Secretary of the Interior is more likely to uncover the facts 
about possible discrimination than is a referendum vote among the adult Indians 
of a reservation, who would be asked to vote on an abstract proposition and who 
may be unduly influenced by arguments that are not supported by fact. 

It should be noted that the problem of discrimination is not restricted to 
the State courts. Indians are also subject to discrimination in the Indian court 
system where justice frequently is dispensed on the basis of personal considera- 
tion rather than rules impartially applied. This factor is discussed later in 
this report. 

2. Language difficulties.—It is said that some tribes have many non-Nnglish- 
speaking members, and that these members will be at a disadvantage in a State 
court. The staff of the Bureau of Indian Affairs who are most familiar with 
the problem believe that the problem is not a serious one. The use of inter- 
preters when necessary is not an unnsual procedure in the State courts and 
should cause no difficulty when applied to the occasional non-English-speaking 
Indian who finds himself in court. In States where language difficulties present 
a serious problem this fact would be taken into account by the Secretary in’ 
making his determination. 

3. Inaccessibility of State courts—It is said that the State courts are-located 
at distant points and cannot easily be reached by the Indians. The facts fre- 
quently are that when a reservation is located in more than.1 county each 
eounty will have a court and the Indians may find it easier to reach 1 of the 
several county courts than to reach the 1 tribal court located at the reservation 
headquarters. In any event, the factor of distance would be taken into con- 
sideration during the consultation process. 

4. Unfamiliarity with the State law.—It is said that the Indians are not 
familiar with State law, that State law is an alien system, and that its applica- 
tion would require a major change in the Indian way of life. That is not a 
correct statement. The application of State law will not require any major 
changes. At the present time the system of law and order that is enforced im- 
perfectly through tribal courts is patterned closely after State law, and it does 
not involve any unique Indian culture. Even in the field of marriage and divorce 
most Indian tribes require their members to comply with State procedures. In 
the few areas where marriage and divorce are still controlled by Indian custom, 
social problems frequently exist with respect to support of dependents and juve- 
nile delinquency, and those subjects.are ones in which the State interests are 
paramount. 

With respect to hunting and fishing rights, Public Law 280 specifically prohibits 
their infringement by the State. 

5. Possible treaty rights to be exempt from Federal or State law.—It is some- 
times said that the Indians may have treaty rights to exercise civil and crim- 
inal jurisdiction through their own tribal courts, and that those rights would 
be abrogated if the Indians were subjected to either the Federal or State judi- 
cial system without their consent. We have been nnable to find any treaty pro- 
visions that are currently effective that would be infringed. 

Indian tribes have civil and criminal jurisdiction over their members in the 
Indian country until that jurisdiction is curtailed by the Congress, and the 
Congress may curtail that jurisdiction at will. Treaty provisions on the sub- 
ject have varied greatly, but they generally were designed to limit tribal juris- 
diction rather than to guarantee it. For example, some treaties required the 
tribe to deliver to the United States: for trial and punishment any non-Indians 
who commit offenses in the Indian.country. Although this might be said to 
be an implied recognition of the fact that the tribe exercised jurisdiction over 
Indians in the Indian country, it can hardly be said to be a treaty guaranty of 
the right to exercise such jurisdiction. Other treaties conferred upon the United 
States authority to punish Indians who committed offenses against non-Indians 
in the Indian country. This likewise cannot be said to be a treaty right of the 
tribe to exercise jurisdiction in all other instances. 


In any event, since the end of the treatymaking period Congress has as- 


serted the unqualified right to control the exercise of jurisdiction over Indians 
in the Indian country. Congress has subjected Indians to the jurisdiction of 
the Federal courts in connection with the 10 major crimes (18 U. 8. C. 1153). 
Congress has asserted jurisdiction over offenses committed by an Indian against 
a non-Indian or by a non-Indian against an Indian (18 U. 8. C. 1152). Congress 
has asserted jurisdiction over offenses by Indians under general statutes that 
are applicable throughout the United States (counterfeiting, smuggling, of- 
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fenses relating to the mails, etc.). Congress has subjected Indians to the juris- 
diction of the State courts in’ nine different States (Kansas, North Dakota, 
Iowa, New York, California, Oregon, Minnesota, Nebraska, and Wisconsin). 
These actions show a congressional policy to regulate law and order among 
Indians in accordance with the Congressional concept of the general welfare. 

6. State procedures are expensive.—lIt is true that State-court procedures are 
more expensive than Indian-court procedures. It is also true, however, that 
the availability of trained judges, attorneys, and procedures for enforcing State- 
court judgments give the Indians much greater protection. Indian courts fre- 
quently provide rough justice, and their judgments may not be enforceable. 

In addition to the foregoing analysis of the arguments frequently advanced 
in support of the consent requirement, there are important affirmative rea- 
sons why such a requirement is contrary to the best interests of the Indians 
and is unsound as a matter of Federal policy : 

1. Refusal of consent would make it possible for a minority of the Indians 
to impose a condition of lawlessness on the remainder of the Indian population.— 
Except in the case of the ten:'major crimes that are listed in title 18, United 
States Code, section 1153, offenses by one Indian against the person or prop- 
erty of another Indian in the Indian country can be punished only through the 
Indian-court system. Neither the Federal courts nor the State courts have 
jurisdiction. In some areas the Indian-court system has become ineffective 
either because of lack of funds to finance the system or because of lack of in- 
terest or improper conduct on the part of the Indian officials. When that hap- 
pens, regardless of the reason, the Indians should not have the power by a ma- 
jority vote of those voting to prevent the enforcement of State law when the 
Governor of the State and the State legislature are willing to assume jurisdic- 
tion and the Secretary of the Interior determines that the best interest of the 
Indians will be served hereby. The application of the consent principle under 
such circumstances would make it possible for a majority of the Indians vot- 
ing (which may be only a minority of the group) to impose a condition of law- 
lessness on the remainder of the Indian population. All of the Indians on a 
reservation are entitled to police protection, and if an Indian police system 
breaks down the Federal Government is obligated to provide an alternative 
system. p 

This situation was recognized when Public Law 280 was enacted. At that 
time the Umatilla Indians in Oregon objected to State jurisdiction over their 
reservation. Because they had no effective system of their own, however, this 
Department recommended and the Congress agreed that the Umatilla Reserva- 
tion should not be excepted from the State’s jurisdiction. 

2. A third system of law operating outside the Federal-State system is uwnde- 
sirable as a permanent institution.—The Indian court system that operates under 
tribal law, as distinguished from departmental regulations, should be regarded 
as a system that is based upon expediency. The Indian judges are untrained. 
It is a practical impossibility to find Indians residing on reservations who have 
a formal legal education or training and. who have the time or inclination to 
serve as judges. As a general rule the Indians who serve as judges are the 
older, more respected members of the community who have reputations for 
honesty and fairness. Many Indian judges, however, are selected by tribal 
councils or are elected by vote of the tribe and no consideration is given to 
ability, training, or reputation. Procedural safeguards are lacking. Rules of 
procedure, evidence, and appellate review are left to enactment by tribal councils 
upon recommendation of the Indian court. Because of lack of training, Indian 
judges seldom see or appreciate the need for formalized rules. The criminal 
system is elementary and inadequate. It is not something rooted in Indian 
history, but is borrowed largely from State or Federal codes. Because of un- 
familiarity with it and lack of training, the Indian courts hand out a sort of 
“rough and ready” type of justice. Different concepts of behavior may be applied 
in identical cases and justice is dispensed on the basis of personalities rather 
than on the basis of rules that are equally applicable. The courts are fre- 
quently subjected to political pressures from which there is no effective appeal. 
Where judges and police are paid from tribal funds and employment authority | 
is in the hands of the tribal council, pressures are often brought to bear on the 
judges and police, by threat of loss of employment, to ignore or deal lightly 
with offenses by members of the council or their families. In sqme instances the 
tribal government acts also as the court, and the rights of defendants can be 
ignored without right of appeal. Such a system should not be continued after 
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the Secretary of the Interior determines that the Indians are in need of, and 
will get, better and nondiscriminatory law-enforcement service from the State. 

3. Punishment under an administrative system rather than a judicial system 
_ is undesirable.—The Indian court system that operates under departmental regu- 
lations is generally unsatisfactory, and it should be continued no longer than is 
necessary. It is an administrative system of discipline, rather than a judicial 
one, and it is not feasible for an administrative system to impose punishment 
that is comparable to the punishment that is imposed through the State judicial 
system for similar offenses. Administrative imprisonment for a long period of 
time without a judicial proceeding is repugnant to our system of government. 

4. Indian courts cannot handle fairly civil disputes involving large sums of 
money.—Most tribal constitutions that were approved under the Indian Reor- 
ganization Act permit the establishment of tribal courts with jurisdiction over 
civil disputes involving Indians, without any limitation on the amount of money 
involved in the controversy. In a recent case arising on the Papago Reservation, 

. an action based upon wrongful death involving a claim of approximately $60,000 
has been filed by two Indians against another Indian. In view of the lack of 
trained judges, the complete absence of any rules of substantive law, and the 
lack of right to be represented by counsel in the tribal courts, such cases should 
be brought in the State.courts rather than in the tribal courts. The tribal courts 
may be able to function adequately in the field normally occupied by the Justice 
of the peace court in the State system, but they should not have jurisdiction 
when the amount involved would normally place the case in a State court of 
record. 

‘5. In the States that have assmed jurisdiction, the system has functioned 
satisfactorily.—Nine States have assumed jurisdiction over some or all of the 
Indian country within their borders (Kansas, North Dakota, Iowa, New York, 
California, Oregon, Minnesota, Nebraska, and Wisconsin). The first of the 
statutes permitting Such action was enacted in 1940. At the Devils Lake Reser- 
vation in North Dakota, however, the State has in fact exercised jurisdiction 
for the past 50 years. The State has recently stopped exercising jurisdiction 
over the Devils Lake Reservation because of a State supreme court decision to 
.the effect that an amendment to the State constitution is required before juris- 
diction can validly be exercised. This is a technical issue that relates to State 
procedures for assuming jurisdiction and does not detract from the fact that 
the system has worked well for many years and can reasonably be expected to 
continue to work well after the State constitution has been amended. In each 
of the nine States the system has functioned satisfactorily and the fears 
expressed by some of the Indians prior to the enactment of the Federal legis- 
lation have failed to materialize. 

We do not intend to suggest that in all areas the Indian fears are groundless. 
It is because they sometimes have substance that we recommend the triple check 
of consultation between the Governor and Indians, action by the State legisla- 
ture, and a final evaluation by the Secretary of the Interior. 

6. The exercise of State jurisdiction will help to speed the process of fitting 
the Indians into the life of the surrounding community.—This goal will never 
be realized.as long as the Indians are a group set apart, subject to a separate 
legal system, or to no system at all if they so wish. 

7. The consent principle is inappropriate in the field of law enforcement.— 
The field of law and order is peculiarly one in which consent to abide by the 
general system is inappropriate. No group of citizens,should be in a position to 
avoid an obligation to abide by the general Federal-State law-enforcement sys- 
tem merely because of their own personal preferences or prejudices. 

8. The consent requirement would be impractical to apply.—The following 
questions will illustrate: 

(a) If the requirement is made to apply to all Indian. country, how will eligi- 
bility to vote be determined in a checkerboarded area scattered throughout the 
State? There is no feasible way to prepare a roll of such Indians. . 

(b) If the requirement is made to apply only to an Indian reservation, does 
that term include a small community? Arancheria? A colony? 

(c) Should Indians who live outside but near the reservation be eligible to 
vote? In many instances Indians living on trust land adjacent to a reservation 
have substantially the same interests in this subject that Indians on the. reser- 
vation have. 

(d@) If there is no membership roll for a reservation, must one be prepared 
before a referendum can be called? The preparation of a roll.is a costly and 
arduous job. It involves a resolution of disputes regarding membership rights, 
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and if a tribe has substantial assets the conflicting interests become difficult to 
resolve. 

(e) If the consent of the enrolled members of a reservation is required, should 
the enrolled members who have left the reservation be entitled to vote? In 
many instances these absentee members constitute a majority of the group, and 
they have a direct interest in the issue because the maintenance of law and 
order has an immediate bearing on the value of reservation properties which 
they own. 

(f) Must a minimum percentage of the eligible voters cast a vote? If only 10 
percent vote, should a majority of the votes cast bind the remaining 90 percent? 
A vote by only a small percentage of the voters would not show in any real sense 
either consent or disapproval. 

(g) When the Indian practice is to show disapproval by remaining away from 
the polls, how should that fact be taken into account? In a number of tribes 
the members who are opposed to a proposal refuse to vote on it. If this factor 
is not recognized, ‘the results of a vote may have little bearing on actual atti- 
tudes. In some tribes the older members will not vote on any issue, regardless 
of whether they favor or oppose it. In still other tribes any referendum issue 
is easily distorted and confused with an irrational fear that a vote will cause ° 
the Indians to lose their land. A referendum under such circumstances will not 
show either consent or lack of consent. 

(i) Where factional disputes exist in a tribe, how can a fair vote be obtained ? 
It occasionally happens that factional disputes are so bitter that the “ins” will 
not allow the “outs” to express themselves. 

9. A requirement that law and order can be enforced among Indians only 
with their consent might set an undesirable precedent.—Indians occupy a special 
relationship to the United States primarily because they have not been able in 
the past to handle their affairs without special assistance from the Federal! 
Government. As long as the Federal Government retains the functions of a 
trustee or guardian, it must exercise its own best judgment with respect to the 
best interests of the Indian wards. If the judgment of the ward is to prevail 
over the judgment of the trustee-guardian, then the special relationship should 
be terminated. Moreover, if the consent principle is recognized as valid in the 
field of law enforcement, there will be a strong tendency to extend the principle 
to daily administrative decisions, such as the selection of reservation superin- 
tendents and personnel, the location of schools, hospitals, and agency buildings, 
and the determination of rules for relief. If that were done, it would be impos- 
sible to administer the Federal program effectively. The employment and as- 
signment of civil-service personnel would become subject to the whim of tribal 
officials and a football of tribal politics. The Secretary would remain respon- 
sible for the administration of a Federal program, but he would lack the author- 
ity that is necessary to carry out that responsibility. 

For the foregoing reasons we recommend that S. 331 be not enacted, but that 
Congress enact the substitute bill that is enclosed with this report. This 
substitute bill would establish orderly procedures for bringing the areas of 
Indian country in additional States within the operation of the jurisdictional 
provisions added to the United States Code by Public Law 280. In any State 
where such an extension of State jurisdiction was contemplated, the first step 
would be for the Governor to consult fully with the Indians concerned for the 
purpose of ascertaining their wishes and desires in the matter, and to report the 
results of such consultation to the Secretary of the Interior. The second step 
would be a notification by the Governor to the Secretary that the State had 
enacted affirmative legislation for the exercise of jurisdiction over the matters 
described in Public Law 280 within the areas of Indian country in the State. 
It would then become the duty of the Secretary to find and determine whether 
the proposed extension of jurisdiction would be in the best interests of the 
Indians concerned, and whether the other conditions established by the bill had 
been fulfilled. If the finding and determination was in the affirmative, a public 
notice to that effect would be published in the Federal Register. Upon the 90th 
day after the publication of the notice, the jurisdiction of the State would be 
extended, by force of the terms of the bill itself, to the matters described in 
Public Law 280 within the areas of Indian country listed in the notice. 

The adoption of legislation along the foregoing lines, calling for thorough 
Indian, State, and Federal consideration of each proposal for extending State 
jurisdiction over additional areas of Indian country, would offer a practical and 
equitable way of accomplishing the objectives underlying the enactment of 
Public Law 280. 
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The Bureau of the Budget has advised us that the enactment of the substitute 
bill would be in accord with the program of the President, but that the enact- 
ment of S. 331 would not be in accord with that program. 

Sincerely yours 
Rocer ERNST, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


A BILL To amend the provisions of law added to the United States Code by the Act of 
August 15, 1953 (Public Law 280, 83d Cong., 67 Stat. 588) 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congrcss assembled, That title 18, United States Code, section 1162, 
and title 28, United States Code, section 1360, are hereby amended by inserting 
in each of said sections after subsection (a) thereof the following new sub- 
sections : 

“(b) The areas of Indian country in a State not listed in the foregoing table, 
or any other area of Indian country not listed in the foregoing table as an area 
to which the provisions of subsection (a) of this section are to be applicable, shall 
become subject to the provisions of subsection (a) upon the ninetieth day after 
the following conditions have been fulfilled with respect to such avcas or area, 
as the case may be— 

(1) the governor of the State concerned, or his authorized representative, 
has fully consulted with each Indian tribe, band, or community within the 
State to ascertain the wishes and desires of the Indians as to an extension 
of State jurisdiction to the areas of Indian country in that State, and has 
reported the results of such consultation to the Secretary of the Interior; 

“(2) the governor of the State concerned has notified the Secretary that 
there has been enacted into law by the State affirmative legislation for an 
extension of State jurisdiction: under this section over the areas of Indian 
country in that State, which will become effective whenever subsection (a) 
becomes applicable to the areas of Indian country in that State; 

“(3) the Secretary has found and determined that the exercise of State 
jurisdiction under this section over the areas of Indian country in the State 
concerned is in the best interests of the Indian tribes, bands, or communities 
in the areas of Indian country in that State, and that all conditions pre- 
seribed by this section for the exercise of such jurisdiction in such areas 
have been fulfilled, which finding and determination shall be conclusive for 
all purposes whatsoever ; and 

“(4) the Secretary has given public notice of such finding and determina- 
tion by publication in the Federal Register, which public notice shall list 
the areas or area of Indian country to which it relates, and shall declare 
that upon the ninetieth day after its publication subsection (a) will become 
applicable to such areas or area. 

(“c) The consent of the United States is hereby given to the people of any 
State to repeal so much of any provision of the constitution or laws of such State 
as amounts to a disclaimer of jurisdiction over those matters that may be placed 
within the jurisdiction of such State by this section, or by action taken pursuant 
to this section, notwithstanding any requirement for the adoption or retention 
of such a disclaimer imposed by the Congress in connection with the admission 
of such State into the Union.” 

Sec. 2. Title 18, United States Code, section 1162, is hereby further amended 
(i) by redesignating subsections (b) and (c) as subsections (d) and (e), re- 


_Spectively: (ii) by amending. the latter subsection to read as follows: 


“(e) The provisions of sections 1152 and 1153 of this title shall not be appli- 
eable within the areas of Indian country listed in subsection (a) of this sub- 
section, and shall cease to be applicable within the areas of Indian country 
listed in any public notice issued pursuant to subsection (b) of this section upon 
the ninetieth day after the issuance of such notice.” ; 


and (iii) by adding at the end of said section the following new subjee tion: 

“(f) Nothing in this section shall repeal or affect the jurisdiction conferred 
on the State of Kansas by section 3248 of this title, on the State of North Dakota 
by the Act of May 31, 1946 (ch. 279; 60 Stat. 229), on the State of Iowa by the 
Act of June 30, 1948 (ch. 760; 62 Stat. 1161), and on the State of New York by 
the Act.of July 2, 1948 (62 Stat. 1224; 25 U.S. C., sec. 232), or the jurisdiction 
assumed by any State pursuant to sections 6 and 7 of the Act of August 15, 1953 
(67 Stat. 588), prior to the repeal thereof.” 
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Sec. 3. Title 28, United States Code, section 1360, is hereby further amended 
(i) by redesignating subsections (b) and (¢c) as subsections (d) and (@e), re- 
spectively ; and (ii) by adding at the end of said section the following new sub- 
section : : 

“(f) Nothing in this section shall repeal or affect the jurisdiction conferred 
on the State of New York by the Act of September 13, 1950 (64 Stat. 845; 25 
U. S. C., sec. 233), or the jurisdiction assumed by any State pursuant to sec- 
tions 6 and 7 of the Act of August 15, 1953 (67 Stat. 588), prior to the repeal 
thereof.” ; 

Sec. 4. Sections 6 and 7 of the Act of August 15, 1953 (67 Stat. 588), are hereby 
repealed. 


x 





